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THE OLD BOY ON THE SHELF. 

Ve tried lately to chirk up the “old 
boy” a little by reminding him of the 
time when he used to plow corn bare- 
foot, and fought yellow jackets when 
he struck an old stump or root, and 
really enjoyed his victuals three times 
a day, slept soundly at night and in the 
daytime indulged in love’s young 
dream. We hope we have done him 
good. 

Today we deal with the “old boy” 

on the shelf. Nobody put him on the 
shelf. He climbed there himself when 
he left the farm and moved to town. 
Perhaps this seemed the best thing 
to do, and possibly it was. He was too 
old to work, and the boys and girls had 
married and gone into business, or 
were teaching school, and he could 
not get a hired hand to suit; or his 
g00d wife felt she had worked hard 
long enough and wanted to be near 
church, possibly near some of the 
grandchildren. Possibly the “old boy” 
had made his pile and left the farm to 
give the boys a chance. So he goes to 
town and gets on the shelf. 
It must not be assumed that the “old 
boy" is dead or dying, because he is 
on the shelf. There may be a good 
deal of life in him yet. If, alas, he 
should become a widower, he might 
surprise you. Somebody must look 
after him, however, for no matter how 
efficient he may have been on the farm, 
he is quite helpless in town. What 
good he will do in the future will de- 
pend on how he is cared for. It is 
this that concerns us and prompts us, 
ourself no longer young. to suggest the 
proper care of the “old boy,” if you 
are to keep him with you for long. 

The most important thing is to see 
that he does not eat too much. He 
Was a good feeder on the farm. He 
had to be, for he worked hard and 
long. He is not doing much now, and 
is very likely to eat as much as he 
ever did. If he does, he will soon be a 
“dead one,” and in his grave instead 
of on the shelf. Don’t iet him eat 
much meat, either chicken or beef- 
steak or ham. A little breakfast bacon 
in the morning won’t hurt him. 

The “old boy” will likely ask why. 
My dear old boy, if you eat as you 
used to when you were hard at work 
out of doors, as you now have no op- 
portunity to work it off, your liver will 
become swollen and distended, until 
you will wonder what makes that lump 
on your side. The liver is the organ 
that holds the fat ready for use when 
needed in the future, and you will have 
no use for it, the fat—not the liver. 
Your kidneys will do their best to get 
rid of the stuff, particularly the albu- 
minoids portion of it; but if you keep 
eating so much, it will finally get dis- 
couraged and give up. Then you will 








send for the doctor, and he will look 
wise and tell you that you have ne- 
phritis, which in plain English is 
Bright’s disease. You will likely want 
to run to some patent medicine guar- 
anteed to cure you. These guaranteed 
cures that you buy at the drug store 
for Bright’s disease, diabetes and kin- 
dred diseases are all liars. By and by 
you will get discouraged; someone will 
persuade you that the only thing for 
you is.a change of climate, and you 
will perhaps go to California, where 
your hard earned money will vanish 
like pancakes from your plate at 
breakfast when you were plowing corn 
Barefoot. 

If you don’t go away, you will not 
take much exercise, and will be in- 
clined to associate with a lot of other 
“old boys;” and you will all talk about 
your ailments and other troubles until 
the real joy of life will be gone. Not 
exercising to amount to much, you will 
become sluggish, and unclean inside 
no matter what you may be outside. 
Noxious bacteria will swarm ail 
through your “innards,” ninety mil- 
lion more or less per cubic centimeter. 
Then your arteries will begin to hard- 
en, and you will pass off suddenly, 
there will be a funeral, and the neigh- 
bors will say: “Isn’t singular that so 
many retired farmers die so soon after 
coming to town, while their wives live 
on?” It isn’t strange at all. The av- 
erage farmer’s wife keeps on working. 
If she doesn’t have work, she makes 
some. Retired farmers don’t. As a 
matter of fact, they usually have noth- 
ing to do. 

If you want to keep the “old boy” 
with you, you must make him take ex- 
ercise. You may have to prod him into 
taking it. Taunt him with the fact 
that he can’t lie on his back in the 
morning before he gets up and kick 
like used to; that he can’t raise him- 
self off the bed while lying flat on his 
back without touching something with 
his toes or using his hands or elbows. 
(Just try this yourself.) Tell him that 
he can’t stoop over and touch the floor 
with his finger tips without bending 
his knees. Get him to try it and if he 
fails, tell him he is not the man he 
used to be. 

If you can get the “old boy” to rais- 
ing chickens of some new breed and 
bragging about them, it will be a 
mighty good thing. An “old boy” nine- 
ty-four years old called on us one day, 
and he was intensely interested in 
raising chickens. He told us in confi- 
dence that he had no idea there were 
so many things to be learned about 
poultry. If he is not smart enough to 
grow chickens and likes to putter 
around a bit, persuade him to get a 
hive of bees. They can teach anybody, 
old or young, a lot of things he never 
knew before. If he has some ground, 
let him raise some fine seed corn. At 
any rate, make him work in the gar- 
den. His wife has no business to work 
in the garden, unless she insists on it. 
She has plenty of other things to do. 

Keep the “old boy” busy, but not too 
busy. Don’t let him run after street 
cars or after chickens in the garden. 
Don’t let him take violent exercise of 
any kind, but keep him exercising mod- 
erately and shut down on his feed. 
Remind him that when feeding animals 
on the farm he used to study balanced 
rations, and knew the difference be- 
tween the food of support and the food 
of increase. All he wants is enough 
“eatins” to run the machine, and as 
the machine is not doing much work 
now, it does not need much fuel. Par- 
ticularly, he does not want any flesh 
forming feed. Therefore, shut down 
on the meat. Give him bread and but- 
ter, pancakes. Let him have pie, if he 
wants it. If he is inclined to eat too 
much, don’t cook nice things to tempt 
his appetite. That’s simply driving a 
nail in his coffin. He will eat all he 
needs; don’t worry about that. 

It is the business of the good wife or 
daughter to see that he eats properly, 
exercises moderately, has a good time, 
and keeps up his interest in farniing. 
We are positive it will shorten his 
days if he stops reading an agricultur- 
al paper, for that will effect the House 
of Lords, his brain. If he eats too 
much, it will effect the House of Com- 
mons, that is the lower house; and then 
the end is not far off. The “old boy” 
is worth a good deal in the way of 
adviser, for he has learned a lot in his 
lifetime of hard work, and can tell the 
young folks a good many things that 
they ought to know. Keep him with 
you as long as you can. The “old boy” 


who advises always takes his own medi- 





cine and that explains why he is sure 
and prods up the other old boys. 





ARE WE GETTING THE WORTH OF 
OUR MONEY? 


We have had a feeling for a good 
many years that the farmers do not get 
the worth of their money which they 


pay out for the support of the rural 
schools. In every state in the corn 
belt farmers believe in rural education 
and are willing to tax themselves heav- 
ily. From the best data that we can 
obtain, the taxes paid for rural schools 
in the State of lowa run from 40 to 52 
per cent of the entire tax levy. 

We have been anxious for a good 
while to get down to the actual facts 
in the case. The inspector of normal 
training in high schools of the state of 
Iowa, Mr. Fred Mahannah, has fur- 
nished us with some statistics which 
throw a good deal of light on the sub- 
ject. These statistics are gathered 
from the reports of 1,565 teachers from 
twenty-one different counties selected 
at random, and representing from one- 
third to one-half the teaching force in 
the counties. From these statistics we 
learn that of these 1,565 teachers 8 per 
cent are but eighteen years of age, 24 
per cent nineteen years and under, 43 
per cent twenty years and under, 57 
per cent twenty-one years and under, 
while but 10 per cent are twenty-six 
years of age, and that nearly half of 
them are twenty years of age and 
under. 

If teachers are to teach effectively, 
it is of the utmost importance that 
they know their pupils—their capacity, 
their dispositions, and their habits of 
study. The investigation above men- 
tioned shows that about 25 per cent of 
the rural teachers are teaching their 
first term in the school in which they 
are now engaged, and so are new to 
their pupils. In other words, about one 
in four is teaching the first term in 
that school, about one in seven the sec- 
ond term, one in three the third term, 
and one in four the fourth term. 

As to qualifications, 4 per cent of 
those reporting have had no training 
above the eighth grade, or the common 
grade school, while 51 per cent are 
high school graduates; 25 per cent of 
the rural school teachers reporting 
have attended at least one summer 
school session of six weeks. Mr. Ma- 
hannah says: “It is much to the credit 
of the high school graduates that 50 
per cent of the rural school teachers 
who take advantage of the six weeks 
summer schools are high school gradu- 
ates. 

As to the school training of the rural 
teachers we have the following data: 

9 per cent has one year of normal 
work above the eighth grade. 

3 per cent have had years’ normal 
work above the eighth grade. 

1.1 per cent have had three years’ 
normal work above the eighth grade. 

.63 per cent have had four years’ 
normal work above the eighth grade. 

4 per cent of the high school gradu- 
ates have had 1 year of normal work 
above the high school. 

.63 per cent of the high school gradu- 
ates have had two years of normal 
work above the high school. 

19 per cent of the high school gradu- 
ates have had three years of normal 
work above the high school. 

.12 per cent of the high school gradu- 
ates have had four years of norwal 
work above the high school. 

3.5 per cent of the high school gradu- 
ates have had one year of college 
above the high school. 

1.2 per cent of the high school gradu- 
ates have had two years of college 
above the high school. 

.38 per cent of the high school gradu- 
ates have had three years of college 
above the high school. 

51 per cent of the high school gradu- 
ates have had four years college above 
the high school. : 

As to the certificates held by the 
rural school teachers reporting: 

1.5 per cent hold state certificates. 

14.5 per cent hold first grade uniform 
county certificates. 

63 per cent hold second grade uni- 
form county certificates. 

16 per cent hold third grade uniform 
county certificates. 

Four per cent are teaching on provi- 
sional county certificates. The statis- 
tics show that one out of five of the 
rural teachers reporting hold either a 
provisional certificate or a third grade 
certificate. 

I think that the above statistics show 





Tee * 
very plainly that at the presen: 4 
the rural schools of Iowa are dena 
upon the high schools for the trainin 
of their supply of teachers. These gt “ 
tistics show, too, that the high schn4 
graduates are the most Progressive of 
the rural school teachers, as is show 
by the fact that 50 per cent of oko 
who attend the summer schools po 
high school graduates. ” 

Anything that can be done to eacoyr. 
age those who contemplate teaching in 
the country schools to first complete 
a four-year high school course before 
attempting to teach will greatly aiq the 
rural schools, not only because a larger 
per cent of the teachers would have 
training equivalent to at least a four. 
year high school course, but also be. 
cause it is shown that the high schoo} 
graduates are much more inclined tg 
take advantage of the opportunities of- 
fered in the summer schools. 

Another matter that greatly inter. 
feres with the efficiency of the work 
done in the rural schools is the large 
number of daily recitations that the 
average teacher is called upon to cop. 
duct. The school day is ordinarily sjx 
hours in length, or 360 minutes. If q 
teacher has thirty recitations daily, the 
average time that can be devoted to 
each class is only twelve minutes, 
Among the 1,565 teachers reporting, 
131 report having thirty daily recita- 
tions; sixty-six report having thirty- 
two recitations daily; twenty-three re. 
port having thirty-five recitations 
sixteen report having forty recitations 
daily. Forty recitations daily means 
that each class will have an average of 
nine minutes for the recitation. But 
eight teachers report having more 
than forty recitations daily; two teach. 
ers report that they have forty-six 
recitations each day. Forty-six daily 
recitations means an average of 7 19. 
23 minutes per recitation. 

It is fortunate that the high schools 
are doing their part in training teach- 
ers for the common schools; but are 
they doing enough in training teach- 
ers for the strictly rural schools? Will 
it not soon be time to establish nor- 
mal schools in different parts of the 
state for the express purpose of train- 
ing rural school teachers? It is not 
to the credit of the state of Iowa that 
4 per cent of her teachers are teach- 
ing on provisional certificates, and 
that one out of five of the rural teach- 
ers reporting hold either a provisional 
certificate or a third grade certificate. 

Farmers may have to pay more 
heavily than they are now doing for 
the support of the rural schools; but 
if they are to get the worth of the 
money they now spend they must pay 
enough additional to secure the best 
class of teachers. 





RAILROAD GRADE CROSSINGS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“There are two railroad crossings 
between my place and town which are 
planked with only one plank on each 
side of the rail. I would like to know 
whether the law requires railroads to 
plank the crossings solid and what 
steps are necessary to secure a safe 
crossing.” 

The law requires railroads to mait- 
tain safe grade crossings and thie town 
ship trustees, road supervisors, or who 
ever may have charge of the road cal 
compel such crossings by servils 
notice upon the local station agent or 
other local officer of the railroad. The 
increasing number of automobiles 
makes it necessary that railroad cross 
ings should be made better now thal 
when they were used only by horse 
drawn vehicles. A crossing such as 
that described by our correspondent 
can hardly be considered a safe cross 
ing for an automobile. The Northwest 
ern railroad has recognized the chang 
ing conditions and it putting in thirty 
foot crossings on its line through 10w4, 
filling the approaches to crossilgs 
with finely crushed stone and also fill- 
ing in between the rails with this same 
material. With such a crossing as this 
there is no danger at all to the driver 
of a vehicle if he exercises reasonable 
care in approaching the crossing. The 
danger from rough crossings is that 
the driver of an automobile may kill 
his engine and be caught by a train 
before he can start again. All railroad 
grade crossings in Iowa and other 
western states should be made smooth 
and the space between the rails should 
be filled with stone, or cinders, % 
planked. ° 
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THE FUTURE CATTLE SUPPLY. 


When prime cattle sold at $9.85 in 
Chicago and at corresponding prices, 
taking into account the difference in 
freights at Kansas City and Omaha and 
penver, the attention of the public was 
sharply directed to the subject. Farm- 
ers, we notice, are not complaining 
yery much about this; but consumers 
are complaining a great deal. We see 


a lot of good both to the consumer and 
producer in these high prices of meat. 

Looking at it from the consumer's 
standpoint, it is not altogether a bad 
thing. While the English-speaking 
races Will eat meat as long as they can 
get it, they are likely to eat too much 
of it, and particularly those classes 
that are not at hard manual labor, who 
always want the choice cuts and can 
pay for them. One good thing in these 
high prices of meats is that it will com- 
pel people to study economy in pur- 
chasing. They will discover what the 
scientists have told us for years, that 
there is more nutriment in a round 
steak than there is in a porterhouse; 
that considering its price and food 
value, the cheapest cut is what is 
called the flank steak. When meat was 
low, people wanted only the choice 
cuts, and those who could well afford 
to buy meat turned up their noses at 
the poorer parts, and these had to be 
sold at any old price. When this class 
of people learns to cook meat, they 
will change their policy and select ac- 
cording to nutritive value rather than 
tenderness. That’s one good thing that 
will come out of this advance in the 
price of beef. 

We do not expect cattle to continue 
as high as they are now, but the days 
of low priced cattle and of low prices 
for any other kind of farm products 
are past, and will never return. The 
question arises: How are we to get 
the cattle? Well, we don’t know any 
cther way than to raise them. We 
must quit killing the calves. The sale 
of a calf for veal, if it has in it the 
capacity for making good beef, is a 
terrific economic waste. We say “if.” 
Possibly the best that can be done 
with the progeny of the extreme dairy 
type of cattle is to use for veal those 
not needed for breeding purposes. 

If the American people are to be 
furnished with meat( we may as well 
give over to the Argentine the task of 
feeding the English people) then we 
must grow more calves. To grow more 
calves we must keep more cows. To 
keep more cows, we must grow more 
grass. That means a lessened acreage 
of corn, and that again means more 
corn to the acre. So these high prices 
of meats will be a good thing in the 
long run for farmers, irrespective of 
their present profits. 

In short, we will have to readjust 
our farming. We cannot go on as we 
have been doing for the last thirty 
years, growing grain for sale on the 
world’s markets. The inevitable re- 
sult of this is the wearing out of the 
land. We cannot make some of our 
Illinois readers believe this. Some of 
our Kansas readers do not believe it 
at all. But it is our business to tell 
the truth, to preach the gospel of 
sound agriculture; and that gospel ab- 
solutely prohibits the continuous grow- 
ing on one kind of grain, whether 
smal] or large, or any possible rota- 
tion of grain on grain for a number of 
years in succession. The chinch bugs 
tell us we must not do it. The corn 
root worm tells us the same thing. 
The corn root louse preaches the same 
lesson in the imperative mood present 
tense. If we do not listen to these 
friends of ours, whom we regard as 
inveterate enemies, then we will have 
to take our medicine sooner or later, 
buy commercial fertilizers—millions of 
dBilars worth of them; and even then, 
to get the good out of the commercial 
fertilizers of various kinds, we must 
raise vegetable matter, and to do that 
Wwe must go to grass. 

In short, the sum of the agricultural 
£0spel is: Where you have been grow- 
ing grain, as every section of the coun- 
try does until the farmers learn better, 
80 to grass and then get something to 
€at the grass. Breed the type of ani- 
mals that are fit to eat the grass and 
grain without these products of the 
S80il swearing at them. Learn how to 
Use the corn to the greatest advan- 

tage. This is the lesson of the pres- 
€nt hour, and we must either heed it 
or take our medicine, and without 
grumbling or growling. . 
This, again, involves a new kind of 








agricultural education. We do not 
mean the education of the university, 
the agricultural college, the high 
school or the common school. A new 
kind of education is needed in all these. 
We mean that education which the 
boy gets on the farm, that teaches 
him not merely how to grow corn and 
be expert at it, or how to produce a 
crop of winter wheat or oats or any- 
thing else, but how to handle live 
stock as well, how to balance rations. 
This will all come by and by, and the 
sooner the better. 

We cannot go on in the way we 
have been going. Even the stock 
farmer cannot go on the way he has 
been doing; because the price of land 
and pasture and hay and grain, even 
what he raises himself, is getting so 
high that he cannot afford to throw 
any of it away. He must learn how to 
grow more to the acre; must cut down 
his acreage of corn and learn how to 
grow as much corn on a smaller acre- 
age as he did on the larger one. He 
must get more pasture off his field and 
more hay; and then he must feed it to 
better advantage. 

Why, we have enough feed going to 
waste in the West to double the num- 
ber of our cattle. This year three- 
fourths of the corn fodder will stand 
in the fields, as it did last year, with 
hay selling in the eastern cities at 
thirty dollars a ton, and both east and 
west at the same price per ton as corn 
in the great markets. This is not 
farming. It is wastage of farm prod- 
ucts. The only remedy is the kind of 
education we have been’ speaking 
about. 

Now we don’t advise men who have 
been raising grain exclusively to jump 
into cattle all at once. They will make 
a mistake if they do. The first thing 
is to educate themselves, to learn how, 
to begin with a few animals and take 
lessons from them. For after all, the 
animal itself can teach us more, if we 
keep our eyes open and aar ears open 
and our brain in good working order, 
than the schools can teach us or the 
agricultural papers can teach us. 
These are all helps, but only helps to 
the man who helps himself. 

Men are liable to run to extremes. 
We see it every year. One man makes 
money on feeding cattle. All the 
neighbors, believing that they can do 
it just as well as he can, jump into it 
in a large way. This year some farm- 
ers have made piles of money in grow- 
ing wheat. Their neighbors are very 
likely to say: “I can do what he can, 
and I’ll grow wheat.” The probability 
is that they will make a failure of it. 
They certainly will unless they learn 
how to do it, and that can be learned 
only through clear thinking and a lot 
of good, honest work mixed with it. 
There are alfalfa fields even in the 
humid section that have already yield- 
ed four tons to the acre and over. The 
neighbors will say: “I’m going into 
alfalfa.” They are likey to go into it 
in a large way. To these we say: 
Don’t, until you have first found out 
how to do it. 

If we are going to grow cattle, we 
shall have to have a less acreage of 
grain; but we must grow as much 
grain on the smaller acreage as on the 
larger. Therefore, we must learn how. 
Baby beef has been selling at high 
prices. Men who have had calves 
weighing 800 pounds and over at 
twelve months old, and have sold them 
at from eight to nine cents, have made 
some money; but the neighbor cannot 
do it until he learns how; for growing 
baby beef is a rather nice business. 
We are now at a time when the high 
prices of cattle and meats is bringing 
about a readjustment, but that read- 
justment involves our whole farming 
process. We may just as well make 
up our minds that times have changed 
in the last ten or twelve years, and 
that we must change with them, if we 
are to keep up with the procession. 





THE AFTER-EFFECTS OF DROUTH. 


Many people in the drouth stricken 


regions of the humid section are at a 
loss to account for the wonderful crops 
grown on land that was parched last 
year. When this drouth was at its 
worst we suggested that there might 
be a blessing in it, and called to the 
minds of our readers the fact that 
under normal conditions the year fol- 
lowing a drouth there is always a 
bumper crop. 

The question arises: Just why is it 
that in these drouth stricken sections 


there is a wonderful crop of small ' 





grains; especially where there has 
been a deep covering of snow this last 
winter? This will account for the 
bumper crop of winter wheat, but the 
snow should have very little effect on 
the spring grains, which were sown 
after it disappeared. The farmers in 
these sections are agreeably surprised 
at the physical condition of the land. 
There was no frost to speak of under 
this snow cap, possibly four or five 
inches; yet the ground plowed up as 
fine as if it had been frozen four feet 
deep. Neither could this snow have 
any effect on the timothy and clover, 
where a stand was secured. 

The real reason for this wonderful 
exuberance of production is the fact 
that drouth pulverizes the soil as no 
plow could possibly do it. The ex- 
haustion of moisture during the sum- 
mer and fall of 1910, where the rain- 
fall was some thirteen inches below 
normal, followed by the drouth of the 
first half of 1911, so shrunk the soil 
particles that the whole soil and the 
upper subsoil was pulverized as no 
plow could possibly do it; pulverized 
and compacted by the same operation. 
In fact, with our inadequate methods of 
farming a drouth every eight or ten 
years, that will shrivel up the pastures, 
is necessary, if we are to maintain the 
permanent fertility of the soil. Para- 
doxical as it may seem, a severe 
drouth is therefore a blessing, though 
in disguise. 

These cycles of less than normal 
rainfall, followed by cycles of more 
than the normal, are not peculiar to 
this country, but common to all coun- 
tries in every part of the world, or at 
any rate wherever records have been 
kept by which we can determine the 
facts. The world was made about right, 
and there is a Power governing the 
seasons which makes for the well-be- 
ing of humanity and for agricultural 
righteousness and growth, in grace. 

This may seem to many of our read- 
ers to be mere speculation; but keep 
your eyes open and see if under nor- 
mal seasons you do not always have in 
the humid section a bumper crop after 
a year or two of severe drouth. The 
drouth plow goes deeper than any deep 
tillage machine that was ever invented, 
and does a better job, because it does 
the work so thoroughly that there is 
no need of subsequent packing of the 
soil. 





YOUR SKIN. 


Take care of your skin, my boy. It’s 
the only skin you will ever have. You 
say: Nonsense! I knocked the bark 
off my shins last week and it grew on 
again and is as good as ever. But that 
was not your true skin at all. It was 
only the scarf skin, or the skin cover- 
ing, what the scientists call the epi- 
dermis, that is, the covering of the der- 
mis or true skin. 

And this is not so simple a thing as 
it looks to you. If you put this epi- 
dermis under the microscope, you will 
find it is made up of several layers put 
together with a kind of cement; that it 
is full of holes, which we call pores. 
There are hairs coming through it ex- 
cept on the palms of your hands, the 
soles of your feet and your eyelids, 
where they would be unhandy. Glands 
stick up through it—what we know as 
sebaceous glands, which exude an oil 
to keep it soft and pleasant, in other 
words, to grease your outside; and 
sweat glands, out of which the water 
pours to cool you off when you get 


“pretty hot. 


This epidermis of yours has no veins, 
no nerves, no feeling. It is just a sort 
of wrapper put around you to keep 
you from getting cold, and to keep the 
blood from getting away from the true 
skin. One singular thing about it is 
that it keeps growing all the time down 
next to the true skin, and scales off on 
the outside. If you don’t believe this, 
go swimming and wash yourself clean, 
then take soap and hot water and wash 
yourself still cleaner. Then have a 
good masseur give you a massage, and 
after he is through let him rub the 
palms of his hands together and see 
the amount of your worn out epidermis 
he will show you. You don’t believe 
it? Neither did we till we tried it. 
The lesson of it is that you need cur- 
rying with a stiff brush to keep you in 
order. All this concerning your epi- 
dermis, which in plain English is the 
bark of your real skin. 

You say: What about that? If you 
want to realize how thick your skin is, 





just pinch your arm or your thigh and 
feel of yourself just as you would feel 
of a sire you thought of buying for 
your herd. This will teach you a good 
deal about it. Your skin ought to be 
soft and pliable and have considerable 
stretch to it while you are young. In 
fact, if you are in real good health, 
you will be like a steer that you calla 
good handler. Your skin will be smooth 
and a little oily outside, and roll 
smoothly under your fingers when you 
pinch it up. If the hairs stand straight 
up, you will be like a steer with a 
staring coat, and you know what that 
means, 

This skin of yours, when you come 
to study it, is a rather complicated and 
quite a wonderful affair. It has to be, 
for it has to protect your machinery, 
your inside works, your running gear, 
from outside pressure. That is the 
reason there is a layer of fat cells next 
to your inside works, a sort of cushion 
or pad. If it were not for this thick 
skin, you would lose your heat as fast 
as the digestion and assimilation of 
food developed it. 

This inside skin of yours has a vast 
number of sweat glands which start 
about the middle of it, and when you 
get hot it pours out water and its evap- 
oration on the outside keeps you cool. 
It has besides a number of oil glands, 
also starting about the middle, and 
they anoint your outside. It has veins 
ready to pour out material for repairs, 
if you should be injured. If you get the 
bark knocked off your shin, you will 
see at once that it is “Johnny-on-the 
spot.” - The sweat pores not only fur- 
nish water to cool you off on a hot day, 
but they are a part of your sewage sys- 
tem, assistants to the kidneys; and if 
your skin becomes dry and harsh, and 
the pores do not work, then rheuma- 
tism, Bright’s disease and perhaps dia- 
betes and a lot of other diseases. If 
you have blackheads, that means that 
some of the oil glands are closed up 
and you are dirty. They arenot little 
worms in your skin to be squeezed out, 
but just grease that ought to be oiling 
the outside instead of clogging up the 
pores. Therefore, to keep your skin in 


good order you want to curry it with a ~ 


very stiff brush, then scrub it with a 
stiffer brush and good soap and warm 
water, rinse this off, and go at your- 
self with a coarse crash or Turkish 
towel. If you don’t have that, a clean 
gunnysack will answer. 

You need not expect a clean, healthy 
skin, if you drink whiskey or guzzle 
beer, or gorge yourself with food, espe- 
cially if badly cooked. If you want to 
live out your days, my boy, you must 
keep your running gear covered with a 
healthy skin. 





LYING BUSHELS. 


David said in his haste that all men 
were liars. Scales all over the United 
States seem to have a very bad habit 
of lying. This is an old trick, for 


Solomon said that “a deceitful balance 
is an abomination,” and in the proph- 
ecy of Amos we find: “Hear this, O 
ye that would swallow up the needy, 
and cause the poor of the land to fail, 
saying, When will the new moon be 
gone, that we may sell grain? and the 
Sabbath, that we may set forth wheat, 
making the ephah small, and the shek- 
el great, and dealing falsely with bal- 
ances of deceit. * * ” And in Ezekiel 
we find: “Thus saith the Lord Je- 
hovah, * * Ye shall have just balances 
and a just ephah” (a measure for 
grain). 

The dairy and food commissioner of 
the state of Iowa notifies threshermen 
that their bushels must not lie. One 
of our subscribers recently threshed a 
field of wheat, which he did not ex- 
pect to yield more than thirty-five 
bushels to the acre; but according to 
the thresherman’s measurements it 
yielded forty-one bushels. In testing 
it by weight afterwards, he found that 
the thresherman’s bushel weighed 
only fifty-one pounds. Inasmuch as 
the wheat in his neighborhood hag 
been weighing about sixty to sixty- 
three pounds per bushel, evidently the 
thresherman’s bushel was lying. Pos- 
sibly it may not be his fault, or rather 
his intention; but he should know 
whether his bushel is correct or not. 

After ascertaining this fact, we have 
been wondering whether some of the 
very large yields of wheat which we 
hear—over fifty bushels to the acre— 
are not lying bushels. We hope not. 
What the farmer wants to grow is ac- 
tual pounds, pot bushels, 
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ROSS IRON 
STUDDING SOCKETS 


FOR CEMENT FLOORS 
AND FOUNDATIONS 


When building in cement use the 100-year 


postsupport. Simply tap sockets down into 
softcement. Nosilistorot. No toe-nailing to 
rust. All sizes. Fit ANY upright. For Cribs, 
Granaries, Barns, Sheds, Garages, ¢ 


Foundations.” Write 
at once. 
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Going to the State Fair? 


If you do, don't fail to see our wonderfully 
complete aud interesting exhibit located in 

achinery Hall, the northwest corner. If 
you don’t goto the Fair be sure to write us 
for our booklets, etc. 


G. M. ROSS & CO., 285 Broad St., Grinnell, la. 
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National Rotary Harrows 
For Plows 


It may surprise you to know the low prices 


that we are quoting to the first ten farmers in 
each township on our famous Rotary Harrow At 
tachment for Piows, to quickly introduce them. 
We refund the purchase price and pay freight 
charges if not satisfactory. 75,000 in use and 
gales doubling each season 

The new way of harrowing as you plow proved 
to the farmers last season that it saves time, 
labor and money in preparing the seed hed. 
Write us today for special introductory prices 
and circulars 











NATIONAL HARROW CO., LeRoy, Il. 








ik With 


UE PRINT PLANS FREE 


You get practical hints forstoringand handling 
ear corn andsmall grain. Our free book gives 
plans, lumber bills and itemized cost of building 
corn cribs and granaries—also full information 


— MARSEILLES 
Portable Elevators and Wagon Dumps 


Underneath or Overhead Wagon Dumpsinall- 
stecl or wood. ElevatorOutfits, Crib or Horizon- 
tal Conveyors in all-steel or wood. Our steel 
tubular elevator is the strongest and fastestmade 
forallsmall grain and flax. Complete line of 
spouts, belt attachments, jacksand horse-powers. 
We can furnish an outfit for any style of granary 
or crib whether large or small. 

“How to Build Corn Cribs and Granaries, with 

Pians’’—free if you mention this 

paper. Ask for it as Book No. A 28, 


John Deere Plow Co., Moline, Illinois 
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PERFECT @@ 


A Sure Spar IGNITION 


Get results from your gas enginc—no delays or 








Ne°6 


dol i-b use French Auto Special Batteries— IS 
made ally for ignition purposes—test high I ON 
@park every time—even in coldest weather. ENITIO 





cost less per thousand Taiks than any others. 
Uniformly good. Test these dry cells for 30 days 
—if not periectly satistactory—your money back. 
If your dealer can't supply you, write us. 


Fronch Battery & Carbon Co. Madison, Wis. 










Are You Interested In 


pleasant, permanent and profitable agency, 
work! We offera position as exclusive dis- 
tributing salesman either all or spare time) 


for the Autematie Combination Tool, a Fence 
Builders Device,Post Puller, Lifting and Pull- 
ing Jack, Wire Stretcher,Wrench, etc. 

by Contractors,Teamsters,Farmers,Factories 
land others. Weighs 24 !bs..lifts or pulls 3 tons, 
Write for offer and county desired. 
AUTOMATIC JACK CO. , Box 164, Bloomfield, Ind. 


CORN HARVESTER 


All steel, will last a lifetime. Oniy weighs 175 Ibs. 












Either 1 or 2 men. One horse cuts 2 rows. Sold 
dire at wholesale prices. Every machine war- 
ran We also make the Jayhawk Stacker and 


eep Rakes. Prices very low. Write today for 
free circular—it will pay you F. WYATT MFG. 
6 N. Fitch St, Salina, Kansas, 








UNEXPECTED TROUBLES IN THE 
CORN FIELD. 


A Missouri correspondent writes us 
of an interesting and rather disap- 
pointing experience this year. He has 
four fields of corn, all planted from 
1910 seed which tested 77 per cent, 
and apparently secured a good stand. 
His methods of cultivation on all the 
fields seem to be well nigh perfect; 
and while on two of his fields he has 
a fine prospect for corn, on the other 
two it is a failure. These last fields 
are in corn the second and third year. 
It came up all right but disappeared, 
and he has replanted four times, but 
still does not have a stand. He has 
noticed great numbers of ants and 
found the roots of the corn covered 
with green lice. He finds also spots 
where a worm is working on the roots 
of the corn; and asks us what is the 
cause for his troubles and what can be 


done. 
It is not difficult to discover the 
cause. These red ants and green lice 


are in partnership against him. They 
were in his corn last year, but he did 
not discover the read damage they 
did. Every year we give the life his- 
tory of these lice, and do not need to 
repeat it now, save to say that the 
eggs are laid in the fall of the year 
and are cared for by the ants. When 
they hatch out the next spring the 
young lice are put by the ants on the 
roots of the corn. When these eggs 
hatch out in the spring they are all 
females, which produce their young 
alive; and in the latitude of our corre- 
spondent there are about sixteen gen- 











inches would not be too deep; if the 
ground is well supplied with moisture, 
one inch would be enough. This 
should give him a good stand and a 
good clover meadow next year, but it 
must not be delayed later than the 
first of September in that latitude. 
The other method would be to harvest 
the corn that remains, and put it in 
winter wheat, which will not be ef- 
fected by either the worms or the lice. 

It sometimes happens that the men 
who take the best care of their land 
in the way of cultivation get poorer 
crops than their neighbors who are 
rather slack farmers; and they are 
sometimes led to inquire whether after 
all good farming pays. As a rule it 
does, say in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred; but there will come times 
when, apparently, the better farming 
a man does, the poorer crop he gets. 
We remember that in 1894 we had no 
corn at all on a field which we had 
given the best of care, while on part of 
a field plowed out of the wild prairie 
fairly well set in blue grass we had 
about fifteen or twenty bushels. There 
is no rule that will apply to these ex- 
ceptional cases. 





DIPPING HOGS. 


Lice and mites both reduce the vital- 
ity of hogs. Any good coal tar dip 
preparation will kill both of these 
pests. In cases of slight infestation, 
the dip may be put on by means of a 
broom or scrub brush, but if a thor- 
ough job is to be done, a dipping vat 
should be constructed. On this page 
is a drawing of a vat suggested sev- 
eral years ago by the Nebraska exper- 





him to prove the loss of, or inj 

i , ury 
his property. _The law further mil 
that if the railroad fails to settle such 
claim within thirty days after 7 


° sus . i 
in writing*that a loss or injury Petgce 
curred accompanied by an “affidavit 


thereof and served upon any Offic 
or station or agent employed by ad 
corporation in the county where such 
loss or injury occurred, then the owne 
shall be entitled to double the amount 
of damages actually sustained by him 
In a case of damage by fire the law 
makes the railroad liable for al] dam- 
ages sustained by any person on ac- 
count of loss or of injury to his prop- 
erty occasioned by fire set out or 
caused by the operation of such rail- 
way. Such damages may be recovered 
as damages to live stock, but the pro- 
vision as to double damages does not 
apply in this case. It will be seen 
from this that the limit of thirty days 
does not apply in the case described 
by our correspondent. He should serve 
notice on the local station agent of the 
loss and if the matter is not given at. 
tention by the railroad within a rea. 
sonable length of time he should again 
notify them that unless it is settleq 
promptly he will institute an action to 
recover damages. 


WALLACES’ FARMER AT THE FAIR. 


In accordance with our usual custom 
Wallaces’ Farmer will maintain head- 
quarters on the Towa State Fair 
grounds throughout the week. The 


permanent pavilion will be found on 
Newspaper Row, about 500 feet east of 
the north end of the Horticultural and 
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DRIPPING PEN 


erations in the year, all but the last 
females. In the fall of the year, when 
it begins to get cool, the last brood is 
both males and females, which mate 
and furnish the eggs for the ants to 
take care of the next year. These lice 
will not be found in any great number 
on sod or on land that has been in 
other grain, but they will appear in 
increasing numbers until in many sec- 
tions of the prairie it is unsafe to 
grow corn three years in succession. 
The other enemy of which our corre- 
spondent complains is evidently the 
corn web worm. It is the larva of a 
little yellowish white moth, which you 
may see almost any time when walk- 
ing through pasture or grass land, fly- 
ing about on all sides, but scarcely 
visible when they light on the grass. 
It rolls up its wings close around its 
body as it lights, and you can hardly 
tell the moth from grass. The eggs 
are laid in May and June, hatch ouf 
in from six to ten days, then form 
loose silken webs or tubes a little be- 
low the surface of the ground, and bur- 


rowing in the roots, feed upon the 
stalk. They become full grown in 
from five to seven weeks, and then 


form cocoons, and lay eggs in the grass 
land during August and September for 
another brood, hibernating over win- 
ter. Then when the grass has been 
plowed up( and one of these fields has 
been in blue grass for thirty years) 
not having any grass to feed on, they 
feed on the corn, cutting it off just be- 
low the ground or gouging out the 
stalks just above the ground. 

This, we believe, explains our corre- 
spondent’s troubles. Now for the rem- 
edies, of which there are two. In his 
latitude he can take a one-horse drill 
and seed down clover between what 
remains of his corn rows, putting it in 
deep enough to secure moisture; how 
deep will depend on the moisture con- 
tent of the land. If it is dry, two 





O/PPING 


SIDE ELEVATION 
DIPPING TANK AND CHUTES. 


iment station. For the most part, it is 
self-explanatory. The vat itself is 
about four feet deep, twenty inches 
wide on top, eight inches wide at the 
bottom, ten feet long’ on top and five 
feet long at the bottom. The sloping 
part of the vat is either cleated or 
fluted so that the hogs may climb out 
of it more easily. The sloping part of 
the chute just behind the vat is cov- 
ered with zinc so that the hogs may 
be slid into the vat with less effort. 
The cleats on the chute where the 
hogs climb after they get out of the 
vat are arranged in pairs and set at 
an angle inward, so that the dip drip- 
ping from the hogs will be carried 
back into the vat. The vat may be 
bought ready made or may be con- 
structed by the local tinner. Zine or 
galvanized iron are both good materi- 
als out of which to make vats. 





DAMAGE BY RAILROAD. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“The sparks from a train set fire to 
a stubble field on my land and burned 
a few stacks of hay. Is the railroad 
held by law if notice is served on the 
local station agent, to settle such a 
claim as this within thirty days? Some 
say this is the law concerning live 
stock but not on anything else.” 

The law concerning live stock pro- 
vides that persons or corporations op- 
erating a railway and and failing to 
fence the same against live stock run- 
ning at large and retain proper and 
sufficient cattle guards, etc., shall be 
liable to the owner of any stock killed 
or injured by reason of the want of 
such fence or cattle guards for the 
full amount of damages sustained by 
the owner on account thereof, unless 
it was occasioned by his wilful act or 
that of his neighbors; and to recover 
the same it shall only be necessary ftr 
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RECEIVING PEN 





Agricultural Building. Headquarters 
for stockmen and others will be found 
in a booth on the south side of the Live 
Stock Pavilion. All readers and 
friends of Wallaces’ Farmer are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves at 
home at either or both of these places. 
Some members of the firm will be in 
attendance each day of the fair. Our 
home office is on the corner of Walnut 
and Eleventh streets. Walnut is the 
main business street of the city and 
Eleventh is five blocks west of the 
center of the business section. Vist 
tors will be welcome at our building. 
Those who desire to see the paper 
printed should come on Wednesday 
or Thursday. 





FEEDING A COLT FOR SHOW. 


A Missouri subscriber wrifes: 

“T have a colt which I want to fix up 
for a colt show this fall and would like 
information as to the best feed and the 
best way to fit the colt. I am feeding 
the mare corn, oats, bran, oat hay and 
a little oil meal and feed the colt oats, 
bran and oil meal. I keep them in the 
barn during the day and turn them on 
pasture at night. Is this feed the best 
I could give and what portion would 
you think best? The show will be held 
the second week in September.” 

Our correspondent is feeding a very 
good ration and the colt should do well 
on it. We gather that it is still suck 
ing the mare. A ration of one-third 
corn, one-third oats and one-third bran 
with one part of oil meal to about ten 
parts of the mixture ought to produce 
splendid results and keep the colt 
gaining rapidly as well as keeping his 
hair in good condition. If the colt 1s 
doing well on this ration about al! that 
is needed in addition to it is liberal use 
of the brush two or three times a day. 
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Note Book and Camera in 
Foreign Countries. 

















[_ STUDYING AGRICULTURAL EUROPE 


BY HENRY A. WALLACE 


IN SCOTLAND. 
It is astonishing how rapidly you 
can change from one place to another 
jn Great Britain. England, Scotland 


and Wales together and only one and 
one-half times as big as Iowa. Be- 
cause the island is so small and at the 
same time so filled with spots of his- 
toric interest you can scarcely move 
ten miles without coming into a new 
jocality which is famous because of a 
cathedral, or perhaps a battle was once 
fought there or possibly a poet lived 
there or wrote verses about it. 

We left the rough English lake coun- 
try in the morning and by afternoon 
had crossed the border into southwest 
Scotland. This is a rolling country, 
put not nearly so rough as the English 
lake region. Here originated the Ayr- 
shire and Galloway cattle and the 
Cheviot sheep. Here Burns spent a 
large part of his short, wild life. This 
is part of the Lowland region on which 
the Highland Scotchmen used to prey 
when they needed a fresh stock of 
cattle. 

The farms here are not kept in quite 
such nice shape as those in England. 
Like the houses of England all are 
made either of brick or stone, but 
there are not quite so many flowers 
and occasionally you see a few weeds 
and the fences are not quite so well 
kept. Nevertheless things are kept up 
better than they are in any part of our 
own corn belt. Stone houses and 
barns, stone fences and roads do much 
toward making English and Scotch 
farms look so fine. 

Tne dairy school of Scotland is at 
Kilmarnock in southwest Scotland. 
Here we were shown around by Miss 
Martin, the instructor in dairying. She 
told us that about fifty farmers’ sons 
and daughters come every year to the 
school to take the twelve weeks’ 
course in practical dairying. The 
greatest attention is given to cheese 
making. They learn to make Cheddar, 
Cheshires, Derbies, Dunlops, Stiltons 
and many other fancy kinds. Some of 
the cheese in Scotland is made in fac- 
tories, but most of it is made in the 
farmers’ homes. 

In the brick stables were Ayrshire 
cattle. This is their native home and 
it was fitting that we should here see 
the most beautiful Ayrshires to be 
found anywhere. Most of them were 
spotted red and white and wetghed 
around a thousand pounds. The ud- 
ders were finely shaped, being carried 
level and well forward in front and 
well up behind. The stall of every 
cow was labeled and her record given. 
One had produced 8,200 pounds of milk 
in a year, but the average was around 
6.000 pounds, 

We were told that in winter the 
daily ration was one and one-half 
pounds of bean meal, and one and one- 
half pounds of crushed oats, seven 
pounds of germ oil meal, hay, and 
ity to ninety pounds of rutabagas. 

On the average farm in this section 
there are thirty to forty cows. Women 
do much of the milking and for this 
are paid three or four shillings (sev- 
enty-five cents to a dollar) a week. 

On the experimental plots at Kil- 

marnock were growing potatoes, oats, 
Wheat, and horse beans. The oat 
Plots looked splendid and probably will 
be ready to harvest the middle of Au- 
gust. They were planted at the rate 
of five or six bushels to the acre and 
should yield sixty bushels of forty 
bounds each to the acre. Favorite oat 
varieties in this part of Scotland are 
the potato oat, Sandy, and Besseller’s 
Prolific, 
_ The potatoes were planted twelve 
Inches apart in rows thirty inches 
apart. As is the custom in both Eng- 
land and Scotland the earth was ridged 
up on both sides of each row. This 
éives better drainage and in the cool 
climate the potatoes grow faster be- 
Cause the soil is kept warm. They 
have a custom here of sprouting their 
potatoes in a dark place till the 
Sprouts are two and one-half inches 
Jong. Then they are brought out in 
the sunshine for a few days to harden 
and turn a healthy dark green. Then 
the potatoes are planted whole. In 
this way they can gain two or three 
Weeks in the earlies. 

Horse beans grow up nearly as tall 
as oats, straight and single stalked. 





The leaf is something like a big sweet 
clover leaf. The pods are about ten 
times the size of an ordinary bean 
pod and they are filled with beans 
about as big as the end of your thumb. 
Thirty bushels per acre was the aver- 
age yield in 1910. They make fine feed 
for all kinds of stock. It is claimed 
they grow best on clay soil. Some of 
our party have been wondering why 
they wouldn’t be a good crop for north- 
ern United States. 

At Kilmarnock is a poultry experi- 
ment station. The most interesting 
thing here was a French breed of fowl 





known as the Favorelle. They are 
splendid winter layers and on this 
farm have a record of an average of 
104 eggs during the six winter months. 
Since eggs sell in this part of Scotland 
for from 30 to 70 cents a dozen you 
can see that there is money in a good 
laying breed. The Favorelles are a 
peculiar looking breed, with feathered 
legs and muffled chops. The breast is 
white but the back is brown. 

The fattening pens at Kilmarnock 
were like those at the Lancashire 
farm. The birds were fed three weeks 
on a mixture of oatmeal and milk and 
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A SCOTCH FARMSTEAD. 
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SCOTCH SHEEP SHEARING. 


during the last week were fed with the 
cramming machine. 

Coming back to the farm from the 
town of Kilmarnock we saw two teams 
of Scotch working boys playing soccer 
football in the rain. They wore what 
looked like gymnasium suits. In this 
game they are not allowed to touch 
the ball with their hands, but must 
advance it by kicking or bunting with 
the head or shoulders. Compared 
with American football soccer is a 
tame game. 

Glasgow on the west coast of south 
Scotland is a little larger than Bos- 
ton, Mass. We stayed over night here 
in a fine hotel where the dining room 
servants all wore dress suits. But al- 
though the hotel was nicely appointed 
in every .other way there was no 
plumbing in the rooms. When you 
wanted hot water the maid would car- 
ry it up and set it down in front of 
your door. All the hotels in England 
seem to be run by women clerks at 
the desk. There are men in the dining 
room, men to run the elevators (lifts 
they call them), and men porters to 
help with the baggage. Then there is 
@ man or boy known as boots who 
shines your shoes every night. When 
you pass down the hall of an English 
or Scotch hotel early in the morning 
you see a pair of nicely blacked shoes 
in front of each door. When you leave 
every servant expects a tip. ‘“Tup- 
pence” may be enough if you are of 
moderate means, but if you are dressed 
to look like a rich man or an American 
they expect more. 

We stayed at Glasgow for the night 
only and started early the next morn- 
ing for Edinburgh by the way of Loch 
Lomond, Loch Katrine, and the Tros- 
sachs. If you have ever read Scott’s 
“Lady of the Lake” or “Rob Roy” you 
have a good idea of this country. It is 
on the south edge of the Scotch High- 
lands and in olden days was the scene 
of many fights. 

A line of steamers run in connection 
with the West Highland railway, meets 
the trains at Dumbarton at the sdéuth 
end of Loch Lomond. Then you wind 
north for ten miles over what is one 
of the most famous little lakes in the 
world. Mountains rise up on both 
sides, and scattered thickly through 
the lake are beautifully wooded little 
islands. Spruce, birch and oak are 
the commonest trees. Underneath the 
trees the ground is carpeted with grass 
and big ferns or bracken. Looking on 
the hills above the lake we could see 
the splotches of brown heather. Some 
of these splotches had turned purple, 
but most of the heather was not yet in 
bloom. At Inversnaid near the north 
end of the loch we climbed off the 
steamer into a coach, also run by the 
West Highland railway. Straight up 
the hill we went. To one side below 
us was a deep wooded green. A little 
farther on we noticed a sign, “To Rob 
Roy’s Cave.” We had no time to in- 
vestigate but hurried on up the moun- 
tainside. A little farther on the driver 
pointed out the cottage where Rob 
Roy’s wife was born. Then our atten- 
tion was attracted by a degenerate 
Scotchman at the roadside playing bag- 
pipes for the coppers we would throw 
him. 

All this lake and mountain region is 
barren and nearly useless except for 
scenery. A few Blackfaced sheep and 
Highland cattle pasture upon it, but 
much of it is too poor even for that. 
In the old days it is said that the High- 
landers cultivated little patches of oats 
and potatoes on these mountainsides, 
but that is hard to believe. 

All the land in this district is said 
to be owned by the Earl of Montrose. 
Between Loch Lomond and Loch 
Katrine we came to a reservoir in the 
hills which will store the water for the 
city of Glasgow. Then after about an 
hour’s drive over splendid roads 
through a rough, hilly country we 
came to the village of Stronachlacher 
on the west edge of Loch Katrine. At 
the beautiful little hotel we got a fine 
lunch for two or three shillings and 
- then took the steamer, Sir Walter 
Scott. Winding around a point we saw 
Ellen’s Isle which Scott has made so 
famous by his description in the “Lady 
of the Lake.” It is a pretty little 
island covered with birch and oak 
trees. Too soon the lake ride was 
ended and we found ourselves at the 
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east end ready to take coach again. | of his chief constituents by paring | ed, and this is how he advises one to | should be bought; everything which & 
This is where the Trossachs begin. | down the ‘pork barrel’ items.” Yet | manage a farm: not needed should be soid. Whateun 
It is a heavily wooded region and there | now he is happy, standing among the “When you have arrived at your; there is for lease should be leased, 


are many deep ravines. Birch and oak 
trees with bracken underneath is still 
the principal vegetation. In another 
hour or so we were in the lower, 
smoother farming land. Here we saw 
a number of the shaggy, yellow 


or brown colored, long horned High- 
land cattle. There no longer is any 
sign of heather, but instead there are 
many flowers along the roadside. 
white one is called hog weed. 


There are many yellow buttercups and 


a number of Scotch and Canada this- 
tles. Here is a patch of daisies and 
over there is a sweet briar rose. A 
little lower down the cultivated land 
begins and we saw potatoes, wheat and 
oats again. Then we were again on 
the ridiculous, little Engiish cars, be- 


ing whizzed away at the rate of nearly 
a mile a migute to Edin! On the 
Way we passed through Stirling where 
there is a famous old castle and many 
a battle was fought between the Eng- 
lish and Scotch. In rapid succession 
we passed through Bannockburn and 
Falkirk, both famous battle fields. 


week.) 
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(Continued next 





“THE CATHARSIS OF HUS- 
BANDRY.” 

Our readers will ask: What is the 
meaning of the word “catharsis”? We 
can find no such word except as used 
in a medical sense; but the above is 
the title of an address 
Virginia farmer” (Mr. Fairfax Harri- 
son), at a farmers’ dinner of the Uni- 
versity Club of New York. His audi- 
gentlemen farmers, rich 
who own farms. In the medical 
sense, the word implies a cathartic 
effect. The only way we can get the 
meaning the speaker has in mind is 
by the use he has made of it, which 
does imply some sort of cleansing ef- 
fect, as its etymology would indicate, 
but combines with that the idea of a 
tonic and stimulant, “an inward and 
spiritual grace,” of which he sees no 
particular “outward and visible sign” 
in the people of our generation. 

It is intended to express the com- 
fort and solace that a man with plenty 
of money finds in a farm which he ex- 
pects to maintain for comfort and sol- 
ace and relief from the cares of busi- 
ness, without expecting it to pay its 
way. The argument is to show that in 
all ages men of large means and heavy 
cares have found this comfort and sol- 
ace in agriculture. ‘his is evident 
from the quotations he makes. 

The first is from the famous funeral 
oration of Pericles in the first year 
of the Peloponnesian War, about 500 
mG: 


given by “a 


ence were 


men 


“We have not forgotten to provide 
for our weary spirits many relaxations 
from toil. Our homes are beau- 
tiful and elegant: and the delight that 
we daily feel in them helps to banish 
melancholy. . We live at ease, 
and yet are ever ready to face perils. 
° For we are lovers of the beau- 
tiful, yet simple in our tastes, and we 
cultivate the mind without loss of man- 
liness. Wealth we employ, not for 
talk and ostentation, but where there 
is real use for it.” 

Qur Virginia farmer, however, goes 
much farther back than that. He 
quotes even from old Homer, who tells 
us all about the Trojan War, and who 
probably lived about twelve centuries 
before Christ. He is telling what was 
Wrought upon the shield of Achilles, 
his great hero: 

“Furthermore, he set in the shield 
a soft, fresh-ploughed field, rich tilth 
and wide, the third time ploughed, and 


many ploughers therein drove their 
yokes to and fro as they wheeled 
about. Whensoever they came to the 


boundary of the field and turned, then 
would a man come to each and give 
into his hands a goblet of sweet wine; 
while others would be turning back 
along the furrows, fain to reach the 
boundary of the deep tilth .. and 
among them the King was standing in 
silence with his staff, rejoicing in his 
heart.” 

Deesn’t that make your mouth wa- 
ter? “A goblet of sweet wine” (not 
intoxicating), handed to each “plough- 
er” at the end of the turn-row. The 
author imagines the king as having 
just left the cabinet chamber, where 
they were discussing the budget; and 
that he had made an enemy of “one 





plows, leaning upon his staff, silent, 
but “rejoicng in his heart.” 

Then here is something rich taken 
from Pliny, on the smell of the fresh- 
turned furrow, which we think our 
readers will appreciate: 

“Those unguents which have a taste 
of earth are better, says Cicero, than 
those which smack of saffron: it seems 
to him more to the purpose to ex- 
press himself by the word taste than 
smell. And such is the fact, no doubt, 
that soil is the best which has the 
savour of a perfume. If the question 
should be put to us, What is this odour 
of the earth that is held in such esti- 
mation? our answer is that it is the 
same that is often 
moment of sunset without the 
sity even of turning up the ground, at 
the spot where the extremities of the 
rainbow have been observed to meet 
the earth: as, also, when after long 
continued drouth, the rain has soaked 
the ground. Then it is that the earth 
exhales the divine odour that is so pe- 
culiarly its own, and to which, impart- 
ed to it by the sun, there is no per- 
fume, however sweet, that can pos- 
sibly be compared. It is this odour 
which the earth, when turned up, 
ought to emit, and which, when once 
found, can never deceive any person: 
and this is the best criterion for judg- 
ing the quality of soil.” 

He then turns to Socrates, who is 
discoursing on the practice of hus- 
bandry by the Persian kings, and the 
moral benefits they derived from it: 

“All this I relate to you (continued 
Socrates) to show that quite high and 
mighty people find it hard to hold 
aloof from agriculture, devotion to 
which art would seem to be thrice 
blest, combining, as it does, a certain 
sense of luxury with the satisfaction 
of an improved estate, and such a 
training of physical energies as shall 
fit a man to play a free man’s part. 

. . I hold that there is no better 
employment for a gentleman than this, 
which permits the soul leisure to sat- 
isfy the claims of friendship and civic 
duty.” 

But we are not through with this 
testimony of the ancients as to the 
spice that farming puts into the life of 
a man who has plenty of money and 
plenty of leisure. Our boys who have 
gone to high school have read about 
Xenophon, the leader of the Ten Thou- 
sand. Well, he was banished from Ath- 
ens, put part of his plunder into an 
estate away from home, constructed a 
temple to his goddess, and lived there 
happily for twenty years. We don’t 
suppose he farmed much, for he was 
writing history, hunting, and worship- 
ping at the shrine of his goddess, as 
well as farming. He wrote a novel, 
and his hero describes the daily rou- 
tine of his life on the farm: 

“My habit is to rise from bed be- 
times, when I may still expect to find 
at home this, that or the other friend 
whom I may wish to see. Then, if 
anything has to be done in town, I set 
off to transact the business and make 
that my walk, or, if there is no busi- 
hess to do in town, my serving boy 
leads on my horse to the farm. I fol- 
low, and make the country road my 
walk, which suits my purpose quite as 
well, or perhaps better, than pacing 
up and down the colonnade in town. 
Then when I have reached the farm, 
where, mayhap, some of my men are 
planting trees, or breaking fallow, sow- 
ing or getting in the crops, I inspect 
their various labors, with an eye to 
every detail, and whenever I can im- 
prove upon the present system, I intro- 
duce reform. After this, as a rule, I 
mount my horse and take a canter. I 
put him through his paces, suiting 
these, as far as possible, to those in- 
evitable in war: in other words, I avoid 
neither slope por sheer incline, neith- 
er trench nor runnel, only giving my 
utmost heed the while not to lame my 
horse while exercising him. When 
that is over, the boy gives the horse a 
roll, and leads him homeward, taking 
at the same time from the farm what- 
ever supplies we may chance to need 
at the house. Meanwhile, I am off for 
home, partly walking, partly running, 
and, having reached the house, I take 
a bath and give myself a rub, and then 
I lunch, a repast which leaves me 
neither empty nor replete, and will 
suffice to last me through the day.” 

Don’t you wish you could afford to 
farm in this way? Fine, isn’t it? Next 
the author tells us about Cato, whose 
wise sayings we have sometimes quot- 


recognized at the | 
neces- 





country house . . . you should make 
the rounds of the farm the same day, 
if possible; if not, then certainly the 


next day. When you have observed 
how the field work has progressed, 
what things have been done, and what 


remains undone, you should summon 
your overseer the next day, and should 
call for a report of what work has 
been done in good season, and why it 
has not been possible to complete the 
rest, and what wine and corn and oth- 
er crops have been gathered. When 
you are advised on these points, you 
should make your own calculation of 
the time necessary for the work, if 
there does not appear to you to have 
been enough accomplished. The over- 
seer will report that he himself has 
worked diligently, but that some of the 
slaves have been sick and others tru- 
ant, the weather has been bad, and 
it has been necessary to work the pub- 
lic roads. When he has given these 
and many other excuses, you should 
recall to his attention the program of 
work which you have laid out for him 
on your last visit, and compare it with 
the results attained. If the weather 
has been bad, count how many stormy 
days there have been, and rehearse 
what work could have been done de- 
spite the rain, such as washing and 
pitching the wine vats, cleaning out 
the barns, sorting the grain, hauling 
out and composting the manure, clean- 
ing seed, mending the old gear and 
making new, mending the smocks and 
hoods furnished for the hands. On 
feast days the old ditches should be 
mended, the public roads worked, bri- 
ars cut down, the garden dug, the mea- 
dow cleaned, the hedges trimmed, and 
the clippings collected and burned, the 
fish-pond cleaned out. On such days, 
furthermore, the slaves’ rations should 
be cut down as compared with what is 
allowed when they are working in the 
fields in fine weather. When this rou- 
tine has been discussed quietly and 
with good humor, and is thoroughly 
understood by the overseer, you should 
give orders for the completion of the 
work which has been neglected. 

“The accounts of money, supplies, 
and provisions should then be consid- 
ered. The overseer should report what 
wine and oil has been sold, what price 
he got, what is on hand, and what re- 
mains for sale. Security should be 
taken for such accounts as ought to 
be secured. All other unsettled mat- 
ters should be agreed upon. If any- 
thing is needed for the coming year, it 





Orders should be given (and take oa», 
that they are in writing) for all ware 
which next it is desired to have rn 
on the farm or let to contract. wi 
should go over the cattle and deter 
mine what is to be sold. Yon should 
sell the oil, if you can get your price 
the surplus wine and corn, the old cat. 
tie, the worn-out oxen, and the cull 
sheep, the wool and the hides, the old 
and sick slaves, and if anything else j 
superfluous, you should sel} that. The 
appetite of the good farmer is to sell 
not to buy.” z 

This practice of selling worn-out 
oxen and old and sick slaves, which 
Cato recommends, excited the scorn 
of Plutarch, and has not escaped the 
attention of historians of a later date 
Mommsen, about fifty years ago, said: 

“The whole system was pervaded by 
the utterly unscrupulous spirit char. 
acteristic of the power of capital.” He 
is speaking of the practice of farming 
by wealthy men of Cato’s time, and 
adds: “If we have risen to that little 
to-be-envied elevation of thought that 
valued no feature of an economy save 
the capital invested in it, we can not 
deny to the Roman estates the praise 
of consistency, energy, punctuality, 
frugality, and solidity.” 

We have greatly enjoyed the reading 
of these quotations, and hope our read: 
ers Will enjoy them as much. It shows 
that even in those days long past, peo- 
ple had high ideals which they tried to 
realize when they had the means to do 
it. It should show our readers that, 
whether they have capital or not, there 
is very great satisfaction in having a 
farm from which nothing can drive 
them but their own ‘will or the fore 
closure of a mortgage; in having it 
well tilled, in growing good crops and 
fine stock; and in getting the maxi- 
mum of the pleasures of life, with the 
minimum of its discomforts. 

Human nature, after all, is pretty 
much the same in all ages. Cato, with 
his advice to sell-the worn-out oxen 
and the old and sick slaves, is not 
very different from the managers of 
big capital in these days. In fact, he 
is not more heartless, but in a differ. 
ent way, than many of them. The 
ideals of humanity are risng, surely if 
but slowly. 

We are giad that Virginia Farmer 
has given us the opportunity of read- 
ing his excellent and scholarly ad- 
dress, and we hope‘that in his old age 
he will realize his ideals to his own 
entire satisfaction. 








Don’t Go Through Another Winter WITHOUT the Use of the 


Perry Water System In Your Farm Home 


Mater 


You can now have running water for any room in your house—for the barn 
—the water trough—any place you need it by simply opening a faucet. The 
Perry Water System—the up-to-date method—brings water from spring or well 


direct to your home. 
both hard and soft water. 
you wish. 


No intermediate tank—no stale water. 
Water may be brought from a good spring a mile distant if 


One air tank supplies 


Get Free Estimate Today 


You can install your own Perry System at moderate cost. 
You can use your gasoline engine for power 
Engine stops automatically at right 


* Lowest up-keep ccst. 
ess without moving it. 


time. 


ue 


Practically indestructible. 


= Entirely automatic when electric power is 
# used. Easily installed in old or new building. 


The Above Advantages 


i The Only System That Combines All 


Write a postal for the Free Book NOW and we'll arrange 
to furnish free estimate and reliable engineering advice 


on your Perry Water System. Absolutely guaranteed, 
Address 


UNITED PUMP & POWER COMPANY 
448 Old Colony Bidg., 
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* Visit our exhibit in Machinery Hall. 
fuelthan any other 


Even if the old house remains as 
coldest weather if you use 


the Solid-Comfert Heater That Cats Your Coal BIll 

Every part made and set up in our factory. Extra large feed-doors 
make firing easy. Four-bar grate, each bar independent of the others,pre- 
veuts eoal waste. Vertical slots in sides of firepot furnishes air for per- 
fect combustion. You burn more air and less coal, a big fuel-saver. 

t-shaped Radiator—to retard sm: 

sure the consumption of every combustible particle of fuel. 
Get If you can'teall at our 
booth in Machinery Hall, write to usand we will mail it to you. 


Green Foundry & Furnace Works, 


Des Moines, lowa 


Roomy Fire Dome and crescen 


Our Free Memorandum Reok. 


102 Second Street, 


See the distinctively different Green Colonial Furnace. 

Learn why this furnace has given satisfaction to contractors and home-owners for the past 27 years. 

See the fugl-saving features which enable you to get more heat with less eN 

heater made, regardless of price. * — 
If you are building a new house or remodeliig the old, it will pay you @ 

to visit our exhibit and see for yourself what a good 

ft is, you can be com fortabje even in the 


furnace should be. 
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The $800 
Studebaker (Flanders) “20” 


Equipped with Top, Windshield, Prest-O-Lite Tank 
and Speedometer, $885 f.o.b. Detroit 


It Pays to Buy a Good Car 


A good car, like a good horse, always pays. But, unlike 


the horse, a good car no longer means a high- priced car 


The Studebaker car has definitely 
put a high-grade, light running car with- 
in the reach of everyone of moderate 
means. 


In a Studebaker you get a car equal 
in quality of material and workmanship, 
equal in strength and durability, equal 
in appearance and comfort—to any car 
made, irrespective of price. 


This is a strong statement, but the Studebaker 
reputation and the records of Studebaker cars are 
your guarantee of its absolute correctness. 


Studebaker brought to the manufacture of 
automobiles 60 years of experience in the vehicle 
industry, a superb mechanical equipment, an inti- 
mate knowledge of your requirements, and all the 
resources of a National institution. 


These have been tremendous factors in solv- 
ing the problem of a strictly high grade, light- 
running car at a low cost. Our success has revo- 
lutionized car building. 


Studebaker manufacturing facilities include 
the largest and best equipped automobile factories 
in the world. 


Our tremendous output puts us in a position 
to demand the very finest products of the steel 
mills and to buy the best machinery for manufac- 
toririg that material into car parts. 


Every part of a Studebaker car is made and 
finished in Studebaker factories. That means a 
tremendous saving in cost of manufacture. It 
also guarantees the quality of everything that goes 
into the Studebaker car, and explains the won- 
derful serviceability of Studebaker cars under all 
road conditions. 


A Studebaker car not only gives you the most 
value at the lowest price of any car sold, but at an 
extremely low cost for up-keep. 


Studebaker construction is so perfect that 
there is practically nothing to get out of order. 
Operation is so simple that anyone in the family 
can run the car as well as an expert. 


Another big convenience is the National 
Studebaker Service, including 36 Factory Branches 
and 2500 Dealers equipped with repair parts, and 
ready to serve you ona moment's notice. 


Buy the car with all these advantages—the 
car with the name you know. 


x! — STUDEBAKER CARS 
(Nickel or Brass Trimmed) 


STUDEBAKER -giamnasemaainah’ *20" 
$800 


STUDEBAKER (E-M-F) “30” 





Touring car - Touring Car - $1100 
Roadster - ~ ° - 750 Detachable Deni: Tames - 1100 
Utility Car - ° ° - 600 Roadster ° - - - 1100 
Delivery Car - : “ 800 

See our dealer. You can get prompt delivery. Our Art Catalogue FI 1 mailed on request. 


The Studebaker Corporation, - - 


Detroit, Mich. 
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A Steady and Profitable 
Business Waiting for You 








Every farmer for miles around you 
needs drainage ditches. You can be 
busy # or 10 months in the year doing 
contract ditching and earning $15 to 


$18 a day clear with a 


BUCKEYE _. 
TRACTION 
DITCHER 


| r You can dig 100 to 150 rods a day, 
depending on depth of trench and soil 
conditions. can operate 
the gasoline outfit, or two men the 
steamer. In use for years all over 
the country. 


| WHAT HUNDREDS HAVE DONE, 
YOU CAN DO 
Write today for Catalog 2 and let 
us tell you how hundreds of men 
have established steady, good paying 
businesses with the Buckeye. 


The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. 
FINDLAY, OHIO 


One man 











ROOFING 


GALVANIZED 
CORRUGATED 
STEEL 


“DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO FARM” 


Will last forty years. 
No painting. We cut 
to fit any roof. Eas- 
ily put on. Light- 
ning proof. l’rices 
are now low but will 
soon be higher. 

Write at once for 
catalogue, samples, 
prices and full infor- 
mation. 


STEEL ROOFING & STAMPING WORKS 
512 S. W. Second St. Des Moines, Iowa 


WINTER SEED WHEAT 


KHARKOV YIELDS 60 TO 70 BU. PER ACRE 


Write for catalog and circular, describing the most 
wonderful variety ever introduced in the United Stetes. 
BERRY’S IMPROVED KHARKOV, of the latest impor- 
tation, direct from Russia. Has no equal. Largest yieider 
keown and withstends the severest winters. Have im- 

roved Turkey Red, other varieties and Mammoth 

White Rye Large stock Alfalfa. Timothy and all Grass 
Seed. Write for free samples, speci>! low prices 


A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 104 Clarinda. lowa 


Red Cross and Red Turkestan Wheat 








Recleaned, graded and put up in new bags. now ready 
for shipment. Either variety, f. o b. Des Moines, 
$1.50 per bu. Ten bushels or more. 81.40 per bu. Will 


be at the State Fair g-ounds with samples. 
NFWTON B. ASHBY, 


R. 1.5, Des Moines, Ia. 


j . 

| Increase Your Winter Wheat Yield 

15 to 20 bu. per acre by sowing Aye Bros,’ No. 287 
| University Wiater Wheat. We also have Turkey Red 

; and Kharkov Winter Seed Wheat, White Rye and 
| Alfalfa Seed. Write for catalog and prices to AYE 
BROs., Blair, Neb., Seed Gorn Center of the World. 


[Turkey Red Hard Winter Wheat 


| 47 bu. per acre, threshed without rain. 987, 
| seed, graded for seeder, 61.75 per bu., sacked 

;, for photo 

Ww. Cc. BRYANT, 


Grower of Seed Wheats, 








pure 
Send 


Princeton, Ill. 





i LFALFA seed at #6 per bushel: winter wheat 
i and rye at @1 per bushel. Will ship C. O. D. 
J. MULHALL, Sioux City, lowa 


SEED WHEAT 


New Improved Kharkov winter wheat, $1.35 


q perbu.; sacks We each. 
seed wheat, $1.25 per bu. sacks. 


| WHEAT FRANK JUSTICE, Berwick, Iowa. 
Good recleaned seed. Write for 
sawples and prices 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 


lease mention this paper when writing. 








PURE Turkey Red winter 








c. C, Scharilach, Corwith, Ia. 





PIG RAISING QUESTIONS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I wish to ask your advice concern- 
ing forty head of pigs born June ist 
and later. These pigs are running in 
a blue grass pasture with living water 
and so far have not been shut away 
from the sows, as I have no other pas- 
ture to turn either in this year. Have 
plenty of corn and just bought some 
tankage and will make a small pen to 
feed pigs separately from sows. How 
shall I feed the tankage (60 per cent 
protein)? And will it pay perhaps to 
buy shorts, at $1.65 per hundred pounds 
to mix with tankage for slop? Then 
feed corn dry in ear? I plan to run 
these pigs in this pasture until I cut 
corn to fill my silo, then I will sow 
fall rye in a ten-acre lot and seed to 
clover next spring for permanent hog 
pasture, and will turn pigs in as soon 
as rye is tall enough: How large 
should it be? Would appreciate it if 
you could give me full instructions 
about handling this piece as soon as 
corn is off, variety of rye and where I 
might best obtain it. I had planned to 
disk and work ground thoroughly, drill 
in the rye, then sow clover and timo- 
thy next spring and turn hogs in this 
fall and next summer. Am I right in 
this? 

“Just adjoining this lot I have a 
small two-acre lot, good soil and well 
drained. I have planned to sow this 
to early oats next year and give very 
thorough preparation, as soon as pos- 
sible ufter removing oats, for a patch 
of alfalfa. Will I make a success, in 
case I get a stand, to merely throw this 
in with my hog pasture and let hogs 
run in it not cutting it at all? 

“Can I keep my permanent hog pas- 
ture in clover all the time by using it 
for hog pasture ard nothing else?” 

The corn and tankage will probably 
make a cheaper ration than if shorts is 
added, but it will probably pay to use 
a small amount of the latter because 
of its palatability. Tankage should be 
fed to pigs in the proportion of about 
one part of tankage to eight parts of 
corn, by weight. When it is desired to 
feed the corn in the ear the tankage 
may be fed separately in the form of 
slop. Quite often pigs do not take kind- 
ly to tankage at first, and must acquire 
an appetite for it. They will probably 
take more kindly to it if say one-third 
shorts is mixed with it at first. The 
shorts may be gradually reduced if de- 
sired, depending upon the price as com- 
pared with tankage. Sixty per cent 
tankage contains more than four times 
as much protein as shorts. 

The plan suggested ought to result 
in a good hog pasture, and there will 
probably be enough seed each year to 
maintain a stand. 

With regard to alfalfa, it will not 
stand close pasturing in Iowa, and the 
length of time the stand can be main- 
tained in this two-acre field will de- 
pend upon how closely the hogs eat 
it down. 





THE RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEM. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In the May 10th issue of Waliaces’ 
Farmer, Mr. Hansen severely and un- 
justly criticized the regulations gov- 
erning the eighth-grade examinations. 
He stated that civics and agriculture 
are not taught at all, and are not even 
required for a second-grade teacher’s 
certificate. In this he is wrong. Civics 
has been taught in the rural schools 
during the past decade. Agriculture is 
required by law, and is taught in near- 
ly all of the schools. Both of the 
above branches are required for any 
form of a teacher's certificate. 

Any boy or girl with a normal mind 
development, who has attended school 
regularly for nine years, ought to be 
able to pass an eighth-grade examina- 
tion. Why do they fail? Because 
they have not been in school all of the 
time, or have had poor teachers. Start 
the children to school early (at six 
years) and keep them there. The child 
who attends one day or week and 
stays out the next, might as well be 
kept at home all of the time. The 
remedy for poor attendance lies whol- 
ly with the parents. Ninety-five per 
cent of our teachers are girls. The 
majority of these graduate from the 
rural school and go to teaching with- 
out any special training whatever. 
Fifty per cent do not teach two years, 
until they are married, and the result 
is a lot of young, untrained and inex- 
perienced girl teachers. 


a. 
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EMERSON Low Down Spreader 


N°= you need no longer waste energy lifting manure into the old-fashioned 


spreader with a box as high as a wagon. 


Just why the world has been 


content to waste all this energy all these years no one knows, but you don't 
have to do it any longer. The EMERSON Low Down Spreader reduces the work 


at least 50 per cent—there is no lost motion. 


Loading from either side or rear, 


you lift your forkfuls only a little over half as high as with the old-fashioned 
spreader—and it's the last half that takes the most muscle. 
Point by point, feature by feature, the EMERSON is as far ahead of other 


spreaders as the low down frinciple is ahead of the old style. 
Send your name for our new booklet of facts. 


Easy to Operate, Easy to Load, 
Easy to Unload, Easy Running 


Beater is all metal, can’t warp, split, 
rot or check. Teeth are square steel, 
chisel pointed, set in spiral form—so 
they cut, tear, shred and pulverize ai/ 
the manure aad spread it evenly regard- 
less of how bed is loaded. 

Endless apron—each slat runs on its 
own wheel—not dragged over station- 
ary rollers. Worm gear drive runs in 
bath of oil. Foot lever controls driv- 
ing mechanism — hand lever changes 
quantity spread. 


| you. 

| Low Down is 
| 

i 

i 

| 


\ 


Let us prove it to 
Read why the EMERSON 


Main drive wheels 50 inches high 
—main frame sills are steel channels 3 
inches wide, 5 pounds to the foot. The 
EMERSON Low Down is practically 
an all steel spreader—the only parts not 
steel are—apron slats, box sides, pole 
and whippletrees. 

You should know more about the 
EMERSON before you select any 
spreader. Sold by implement dealers 
everywhere. Write now for free book- 
let. Address 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM COMPANY 


Farm Machinery Builders Since 1852 


522 IRON St., Rockford, Ill. 
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THE CORN KING 
SEED RACKS 


make drying and storing seed corn easy. 
With them you can use better places for 
drying and storing your seed corn, as they 
may be hung close together or one below 
the other in a corner or along the side 
of the room, or any place you may have 
where the corn will dry out and keep 








well. With these racks you may filla 
room completely full of seed corn 
and no two ears will touch, there 
will be a free circulation of about 






each ear. These racks are made of heav 
galvanized wire and are very s a 
tial. They fold flat for shipping ors 
ing, but when expanded for use are very 
rigid. They are 29 inches sq 
hoid 100 ears toeach rack. Being 10 e¢ 
square, they are well adapted to be used 
in conjunction with individual ear tests 
by any of the methods recommended by 
the short courses, agricultural schools 
and farm papers. Buy Corn Hing 
Seed Macks and start to save your 
seed corn in a systematic.way. Get out 
of the rut and stay out. Let the slip- 
shod farmer do the slip-shod seed corn 
gathering. Order early and be ready to 
save and put away your seed corn as soon 
as it is matured. Write for prices and 
full particulars. Agents wanted in 
every county. 


THE MARTIN CO., 








Sac City, lowa 























RED CROSS WINTER WHEAT 


Beardless, hardy. great yieldex 
wheat. Resistant to Hessian fly. We have a large quan- 


The best of all winter 


tity of home grown seed of the very best quality from fields that yielded nearly 50 bu. per acre. 


TURKEY RED WINTER WHEAT }\: 


all bearded varieties. 

TIMOTHY SEED Fancy home grown, new 
crop seed, the best from 

crop of thousands of bushels. Buy while the 

price is low. 


_also have several 
variety—quality the best. 


hundred bushels of this 
This is the standard of 


ALFALFA SEED {32 fasta Sols 


low prices. 


Send at once for catalog with description and prices on our home grown seeds; will also mail free 


samples if you want them. 


HYDE SEED FARMS, 





We sell direct to the farmer and save him the middlemen profit. 


Box 22, 


McFALL, MISSOURI 








What we want is well-trained young 
men; men whose influence extends be- 
yond the schoolroom out into the com- 


munity. How can this change be ac- 
complished? Only by increasing the 
wages. The average wage paid in 


Iowa is not sufficient to attract bright, 
strong men to teaching in the rural 
schools. The best teachers always go 
where the best wages are paid. If the 
people in the rural communities would 
pay mere attention as to whom they 
elect for county superintendent, and 
insist on the very best teachers, then 
the boys and girls of the rural schools 
would have but little trouble in pass- 
ing the eighth-grade examinations and 
securing free tuition in the high 


school. 
A READER. 





Blacksmiths—Attention! 


Start business for yourself—we have the opportunity. 
A long established blacksmithing and wo »d working 
shop, well situated on main street in a thriving 
town of 700. Good reasons for selling. Easy terms 
moderate cash payment. Particulars furnished 02 
Tequest. Address FARM, LAND & FINANCE CO., Milnor, ". D. 


Gas Tractor For Sale 


30-h. p. Van Dusen engine, practically new. If you 
need power for threshing, baling, sawing. shelling. 
plowing, etc.. write at once, or wire at our oxpens® 
No reasonable offer refused. Lee Bros., Corley. 


Sew Anything 


Leather, canvas, shoes, harness, = 
muggy tops, ete. Any material, any thickness. Myers 
ful Sewing Awl makes lockstitcb, neat, quick, 7)” 
reel? It keeps the tension right. Acexts W ai iL 
€. A. MYERS CO., 6357 Lexington Ave. 


sril batched 
WANTED, 2% to 200 pure bred Apri ate what 


v ullets. i 
White and Brown Leghorn p olesale price. 



















Postpaid 





and how many you have, and lowest wh 
P, O, Box 113, Dea Moines, lowa, 
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Completely Equipped F. O. B. Toledo 





This Completely Equipped, Powerful, 





30-Horsepower, 5-Passenger Touring Car 
Here Are a Few of the Big Features: 


Self Starter 
30 Horsepower 


5 Passenger Touring Car 
110-inch Wheel Base 


HERE never has been such an aston- 
ishing automobile value offered to 
the American farmer. Study the 
specifications—the detailed values. 
See the unusually complete equip- 

ment—everything possible and practical for 
an automobile. Remember the thorough and 
fine Overland construction and you'll get a 
good idea of this exceptional worth. $985 
for this complete, big, powerful car. No 
extras; nothing additional to buy but gaso- 
line. Ready for service the minute you get 
it. This car, at this price, smashes all previ- 
ous records. It even totally eclipses our 1912 
values, which a year ago baffled the world. 
40,000 Overlands will be made in 1913. 


This enormous jump in production makes 


Timken Bearings 

Center Control 

$50 Remy Magneto 

$50 Warner Speedometer 


possible this new car at this new price. As 
our production goes up, prices come down, 
as has been shown in each preceding year. 

In this age of rapid progress it is some- 
times difficult to grasp the full significance 
of an important, progressive manufacturing 
step, such as this car exemplifies. But when 
you sum up the extraordinary cold dollar for 
dollar value which this car offers, as com- 
pared to any and all competing car values, 
the giant economical manufacturing strength 
of the huge Overland plants is realized and 
recognized. It only proves the ability of 
this most powerful and efficient automobile 
factory. 

Here we can but call your attention to the 
bare facts. This is the car—a big, powerful, 


$50 Mohair Top and Boot 
$25 Clear Vision _Wind- 


Shield 


'$25 Prestolite Tank 


beautiful, spacious, comfortable, self-starting, 
thirty-horsepower, five-passenger touring car 
—fully equipped—all ready for night or day, 
rain or shine service. Made of the best mate- 
rials on the market, by the most skilled men 
known to the trade, and in the most efficient 
automobile shops in America. And the price 
is but $985. 

We can make the positive statement, 
without any kind of a condition, that this 
is the automobile industry's record value. 

This car can now be seen in any city in 
America. Over 2000 Overland dealers are 
waiting to give you your demonstration. 
Look up the one in your vicinity. 

Write us at once for full information and 


a 1913 cataloge. Address Dept. F38. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Detailed Specifications— Model 69T 





MOTOR—Four-cylinder, cast sepa- 
rately. Bore, 4 in. Stroke, 4% in. 
Horsepower, 30. 

IGNITION— Remy Model, R. D. 
Battery and Magneto—two sources of 
current. 

COOLING—Water cooled. Thermo- 
Syphon Cellular Radiator. 


OILING—Splash system for crank 
and cam shaft bearings. Cylinder and 
timing gears oiled with Kiuwood force 
feed oiler. 

CAM SHAFT—Carbon steel drop 
forged, three bearings. 

CRANK SHAET—Carbon steel drop 
forged, five bearings. 


CONNECTING ROD—Carbon steel, 


drop forged. 


. MAGNETO SHAFT—Drop forging. 
PUSH ROD—Crescent drill rod steel. 
CARBURETOR—Model L Schebler, 


CENTER CONTROL. 


FRAME —Channel section—cold 
rolled steel. 

SPRINGS—Front, semi-elliptic. 

TRANSMISSION—Selective. Three 


speeds forward and reverse. Annu- 


lar bearings. 
FRONT AXLE—Drop forged. 
TIRES—32x3?2 Q. D. 





FINISH ~All bright parts nickel 
plated, with black trim. 

BOD Y—Overland blue; wheels gray. 

EQUIPMENT—Mohair top and 
boot; Warner speedometer; Wind 
shield; Prestolite tank; Self starter; 
6 black and nickel lamps; tire irons; 
robe rail; foot rest; tool kitand jack. 
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Your harvest will not bring you full 
return—if it does not bring you a 
Ford car—a necessary part of a 
modern farm equipment. It’s the 
wonderful economy, reliability and 
low price of the Vanadium built 
Ford that makes it “the farmer's 
car. 

















75,000 Ford cars already sold this sea- 
son—one-third of America’s product. 
Five passenger touring car $690—three 
passenger roadster $590—torpedo run- 
about $590—delivery car $700—town | 





car $900—f. o. b. Detroit, complete with 
all equipment. Get catalogue No. 314-A 
from Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 






































Kills Lightning 


There’s no cure for hog cholera— 
take that as gospel. You needn’t 
bother running after the “vet” when 
Hog Cholera breaks out—there’s no 
cure—go to the back of the field, dig 
a pit and get ready to bury the 
diseased hogs. There is xo 
cure—but don’t let that 
dishearten you, for there 
is 2 preventive—a sure 
preventive — you can 
swear by it—sold 

under the name 


of Red Seal Lye. 





















Start in right now 
and feed Red Seal Lye 
in the swill and you'll never 
be pestered with that awful 
plague—cholera. Red Seal 
Lyeis a preventive—kills chol- 
era germs miles and miles away— 
keeps your hogs clean inside and out 
—keeps them thrifty—brawny—active 
—firm fleshed—smooth skinned. And 10e 
buys a sifting top can—a little goes a long 
way—keep a couple of cans handy. Listen 
Siting lop Cen again, sir, there is no cure for Hog Cholera—there 
is a preventive—Red Seal Lye—esk your storekeeper for it. 
PREE—Valuable book of information free—write today. 
P.C. Tomson & Co., Dept. B , 183 North Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Red Seal Lyeg 


Sure Preventive, 10 Cents 
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Road Building Machinery 


ay! \ RoadGraders 


Adjustable 
Steel 
Road Drags 


Wheel 
Scrapers 


Road Plows 


Get Our Prices 
and Terms 


Newton, lowa 
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Skow Manufacturing Co., 























« Legal Questions 


CONTRACTS WITH MINORS. 

An Iowa subscriber writes concern- 
ing the contracts with minors. In this 
particular case he hired a seventeen- 
year-old boy with his father’s consent, 
making the contract in reality with the 
father. The boy was to work four 
months but worked only two and one- 


half months and quit without cause. 
His employer was obliged to pay twen- 
ty-five cents a day more to get another 
boy to finish out the work and now 
wants to know if he can retain enough 
from the wages to cover this twenty- 
five cents a day which he was obliged 
to pay additional. Also he asks wheth- 
er the wages should be paid to the boy 
or if they can be credited on an ac- 
count which the boy’s father owes to 
the employer. The employer under- 
stood that the wages were to be so 
credited, but the father now insists on 
the boy being paid. 

The father of the seventeen-year-old 
boy (a minor) had lawful authority to 
make the contract relative to his son’s 
services, and that contract is as bind- 
ing upon the father as if he had made 
the agreement relative to his own 
cervices. A court cannot order the 
specific performance of a contract for 
services. Upon the breach of such a 
contract, the only remedy is in dam- 
ages, and the employer may recover 
the difference between the amount he 
agreed to pay and what he was com- 
pelled to pay for the hired hand who 
took the boy’s place after breach of 
the contract, and he may withhold that 
difference from any amount owing on 
the contract. The employer has the 
right to credit the father, who was 
entitled to the boy’s wages, with the 
amount earned by the boy, and to 
charge him with the difference be- 
tween the boy’s wages and what he 
paid his successor. 











THE ROAD LAW. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“If a team A is driving along the 
public road and a team or automobile 
B comes up behind driving faster than 
A, does A have to turn out and let B 
pass or would B have to ask A to turn 
out? When B passes A should he turn 
to the right or left? In the meaning of 
the law, what is half the road? Does 
it mean half the beaten track or half 
the sixty-six feet, or half the passable 
part of the road? Is there a speed limit 
for automobiles on country roads in 
Iowa?” 

The Iowa law does not compel a 
man to turn out if a faster moving ve- 
hicle comes up behind him, but com- 
mon courtesy would prompt a man to 
do so if it is possible for him to give 
part of the road without seriously in- 
conveniencing himself unless there is 
a gcecod smooth path for the faster 
moving vehicle to go around. A ve- 
hicle coming up from behind should 
pass to the left as this is the common 
road law. 

In a case which was decided in eourt 
covering this point the foliowing ruling 
was made: 

“One driving along a highway is not 
bound to yield any portion thereof to 


| allow another proceeding in the same 


direction to pass him. It is only to 


| avoid a collision reasonably to be ap- 











prehended that he is required to turn 
aside.” 

As to what half of the road is in the 
meaning of the law, the following rul- 
ing was made in a case covering this 
point: 

“A person meeting another is en- 
titled to one-half the full width of the 
highway, but it does not follow that in 
all cases where two persons approach 
each other on the highway with the 
intent of passing, it is the duty of each 
to use only the part of it which is on 
the right of the center, and if either 
should pass the other on the left of 
such line he would violate the statute. 
It is only in the case of meeting that 
the parties are to turn to the right. 
Either party has the right to use any 
portion of the highway not occupied 
or desired for the use of another.” 

Regarding the speed limit on coun- 


try roads the Iowa law reads as 
follows: 
“Every person operating a motor 


vehicle on the public highways of this 
state shall drive the same in a careful 
and prudent manner, and at the rate of 





speed 60 as not to endanger the pro 
erty of another, or the life or limp - 
any person; provided, that a rate . 
speed in excess of twenty-five miles : 
hour shall be presumptive evidence r= 
driving at a rate of speed which is not 
careful and prudent in case of injur 
to the person or property of another « 

Incorporated towns have the por 


Ati tge ri 
to limit speed within the corporate 
provided they comply with certain re. 


quirements regarding the 


_Te postin 
the speed limit permitted. Si 





THROWING THE BULL SAFELY 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

When a big bull must be thrown for 
any sort of operation, it is well to do 
it in a safe way. The method used at 
the Wisconsin College of Agriculture 
and taught to its students, works ef. 
fectively on the fiercest bull, ang re- 
quires but two men. One good man 
(two if necessary) holds the animal 
by a staff snapped to the ring in hig 
nose, while the other ties the end of 
a new half-inch rope securely, so that 
it won’t give, at the top of his head, 
either around his horns or to a tight 
fitting halter. He first passes the rope 
around the bull’s neck in a half hiteh 
as shown in the illustration, crossing 
it just a few inches below the ridge of 
the neck. Next he passes it around 


the body back of the forelegs in the 





To throw a bull pass a half-inch rope tautly around 
in three half hitches, always in the same 
direction, and pull. 


same direction, crossing as before, a 
few inches below the back bone, and 
leaving no slack. A third time around 
in the same direction just in front of 
the hind legs, crossing the rope well 
down the side, completes the prepara- 
tion. Now we have three half hitches 
around the animal, all of which will 
tighten simultaneously, and when the 
end of the rope is pulled steadily by 
one man, something in the pressure on 
the nerves causes the bull to lie down 
on his side almost without a struggle 
and without choking. 

It is well to hold the rope taut 
throughout the operation following, 
and the man at his head must be on 
his guard, for the bull will often try to 
rise. A sack under his head will keep 
dirt out of the eye. 

If the operator is likely to be kicked, 
it is well to stretch the animal’s legs 
by three-fourths-inch ropes around the 
hoofs, tied to convenient posts. To 
avoid chafing the skin, a piece of rub- 
ber hose may be slipped over the rope 
at the proper plaee. 

R. E. H. 





USING TILE WATER. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In one of the late issues of your 
paper, I noted an inquiry regarding 
running tile water into wells. !t may 
be of interest to your readers to know 
the experience of our city in this mat- 
ter. Some five years ago the city 
erected a system of waterworks to 
supply water for commercial pul- 
poses. A very large reservoir was col- 
structed about six miles from town 
and a large receiving cistern was dug 
at the city limits. Water was pumped 
into the cistern from the reservoir. 
However at the time the receiving 
cistern was installed, it was found pos- 
sible to utilize the water from tiles 
draining 4,000 acres of Jand. So great 
has been the supply from tiles, that 
only 15 per cent of the water used las 
been taken from the reservoir. Eight 
hundred thousand gallons is the daily 
consumption. These figures are from 
the city engineer, and may be of 1!- 
terest to your readers, perhaps not. 
No pumping has been done for the 
reservoir since September 12th with 
the exception of four days during the 
extremely cold weather, and they 40 
not expect to start the pumps before 
the first of July. 

With very best wishes for the suc- 
cess of your splendid paper. 

J, C, STARKEY. 
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CARE OF GASOLINE. 

The increasing number of automo- 
piles in the country and the conse- 
quent increased consumption of gaso- 
jine, makes the following from the 
Gas Review cf interest to many of our 

rs: ° 

a get the best results from an en- 
gine or from a lighting plant, you 
should always use as near as possible 
the same grade of gasoline. The best 
kind of gasoline in most instances, 
must be determined by experience. No 
one can tell off-hand whether you 
should use @ high or low test liquid. 
When the gas engine user has found 
a quality of gasoline that produces 
the best results, he should endeavor to 
secure this same quality all the time. 
The carburetor on an engine is ad- 
justed for a certain grade of gasoline. 
When this grade is used, it makes the 
mixture the way it should be, and your 
engine works nicely. If you use a 
lighter grade than usual, you will find 
that much more gasoline is consumed 
than is necessary, because the carbu- 
retor is set to feed a lower grade gas- 
oline. If a lower grade gasoline is 
used, the feed to the cylinders will not 
be rich enough, and consequently you 
will find a lack of power. You can 
easily see from this that it is very 
necessary to maintain thie quality of 
gasoline aS near the same point as 
possible. 

“To give you an idea of the ease 
with which gasoline vaporizes, let us 
state that the boiling point for water 
js 212 degrees Fahrenheit. The aver- 
age grade of gasoline will vaporize at 
113 degrees. In other words, in many 
sections of the country the sun is hot 
enough in the summer time to actu- 
ally boil gasouine. 

“To illustrate the difference between 
gasoline and kerosene, and to give you 
the ratio between the different grades 
of gasoline, let us state that it re- 
quires 315 degrees Fahrenheit, or al- 
most a half more heat, to boil kero- 
seen than it does water, and approxi- 
mately a half less to boil gasoline than 
is required to boil water. It is neces- 
sary to give somewhat of a technical 
description of this subject in order to 
understand it thoroughly, and every 
user of gasoline should understand its 
quality and nature. 

“There is another point in regard to 
the evaporation and fire hazard that 
few people realize or know. It is a 
custom in many instances, particularly 
in rural districts, to store gasoline in 
a tin can or tank in a barn or some 
other outbuilding. Vapor from gaso- 
ine is heavier than air, and has a tend- 
ency to seek a low level, where it is 
damp, and in many instances it will 
accumulate and stay in such places for 
many days or even weeks. Should a 
spark or fire come in contact with 
these accumulated gases, the result 
would be an explosion. It is true that 
gasoline is given more attention in 
cities than in rural districts. This is 
usually not due to a greater knowledge 
of the liquid on the part of the city 
user, but because there are certain 
laws and ordinances in cities that reg- 
ualte the handling of gasoline. In the 
rural districts, these requirements do 
not prevail outside of possibly the in- 
surance regulations, and, consequent- 
ly, the method of storing gasoline is 
usually the one that is most conven- 
ient at the time the liquid is bought. 

“There are many devices, ingenious 
and otherwise, used for storing gaso- 
ine. A common practice is a tin tank 
With a faucet at the bottom, with a 
light tin cover which fits loosely on 
the top. I have seen tanks of this 
kind standing out in the yard or up 
against an outbuilding -subjected to 
the direct rays of the sun when the 
thermometer would register from nine- 
ty-six to a hundred and five in the 
shade, This means that he contents 
of the tank were subjected to almost 
a sufficient amount of heat to boil the 
gasoline. Is it any wonder that the 
liquid vaporizes rapidly under such 
conditions? If you go near a tank of 
this kind, you can smell the gas. If 
a light or spark of any kind should be 
brought within a reasonable range of 
the tank under these conditions, the 
chances are favorable for an explosion 
Which might result in the destruction 
of property or loss of life. 

“Even though no fire occurred, the 
quality or grade of your gasoline will 
be lower. For instance, if you buy a 
barrel of sixty-six test gasoline and 
put it into a tank of this kind, you nat- 
urally adjust your engine for using a 
sixty-six test gasoline. You may not 





know what the test is, but neverthe- 
less, you adjust your engine for a par- 
ticular grade. The tank in which the 
gasoline is stored is subjected to an 
intense heat during the day, and the 
gasoline continually vaporizes, pass- 
ing off into the atmosphere. If the 
gasoline lasted a week, the probabili- 
ties are that he last gasoline drawn 
woud not run over fifty-four or fifty- 
six test. This will give you an idea of 
the amount of loss sustained under 
such conditions. You could not ex- 
pect to get uniform satisfaction from 
your engine or lighting plant with a 
continuous variation in the quality of 
the gasoline. 

“Careful tests have demonstrated 
that the most satisfactory method of 
storing gasoline is underground. This 
is desirable for two reasons: In the 
first place, the liquid is kept cool and 
at a constant temperature, thus reduc- 
ing the tendency toward evaporation. 
In the second place, the underground 
method keeps it safe from any possi- 
bility of fire or explosion. Fire can 
not get to an underground tank. 

“There are a number of underground 
devices on the market for storing gas- 
oine that are sufficiently low priced 
that everybody can afford to use them. 
If, for any reason, you find it impos- 





sible or undesirable to keep gasoline 
underground, it should be stored in an 
air-tight tank constructed of sufficient- 
ly heavy metal to withstand the bumps 
and knocks it would nécessarily re- 
ceive. A tank of this kind should 
have some sort of a covering in order 
to prevent the sun from striking it di- 
rectly. While this method of storage 
is not recommended, it will be found 
reasonably satisfactory under some 
conditions. 

“The apparent negligence in the 
handling of gasoline, as well as using 
it, is not due to willfulness on the part 
of the consumer. It is an old adage 
which reads, ‘Familiarity breeds con- 
tempt.’ Being constantly associated 
with gasoline has caused too many of 
us to become neglectful of its danger- 
ous qualities. Severe fires and injur- 
ies often occur from careless handling 
of this liquid. On account of the quan- 
tity involved, the question of storing 
gasoline is probably of more imporf- 
ance than the question of handling it. 
It is a known fact that the explosive 
power of gasoline is many times great- 
er than dynamite. If we will not for- 
get the treacherous qualities of it, 
there is very little danger in handling 
it. Always keep this in mind in order 
to secure the best results: ‘Gasoline 


*mowed, but he gave it up. 





should be maintained at a constant 
temperature.’ This is true, regardless 
of the quality or test of the liquid. If 
you are going to use a low grade gaso- 
ine at a certain test, be sure that the 
gasoline is kept as nearly as possible 
at that test. It is the variation in the 
quality that causes most trouble.” 


KILLING MORNING GLORIES. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“IT notice in your issue of July 26th 
a subscriber asks how to get rid of 
morning glories, so I will just give you 
some of my experience with the glory 
vine; and I have had a great deal to 
do with them in the past thirty-five 
years: A few years ago I had nine 
acres of clover and it was very heavy. 
The morning glories were so bad I 
could not mow it and gave it up. I 
gave it to a man to cut. He brought a 
boy with him to pull them off as he 
In August 
I put four horses to the sulky plow 
and plowed it very deep. The ground 
was so dry that the plow would hardly 
turn it and the field when plowed was 
a mass of clods, but it almost com- 
pletely destroyed the morning glories, 
and I find that pasturing close in dry 
weather will do much to kill them. 

J. A. IRWIN. 








No-Rim-Cut Tires 


10 Per Cent 


Oversize 





100,000 New Cars This Year 
Go Out With Goodyear Tires 


For the 1912 season, 127 motor 
car makers contracted for Goodyear 


tires. 


They will equip with these tires 
over 100,000 of the new-model cars. 
In addition to that, tens of thou- 


‘Stopping All the 


Suppose that another tire, in 
quality, equals No-Rim-Cut tires. 

There is none which does. But 
that isa fact which time alone can 
prove. 

Let us deal only with savings 
which you can see. 


Rim-Cutting 
Wastes 23 Per Cent 


Men waste, on the average, 23 
per cent by using tires which 
rim-cut. 

For 23 per cent of those tires 
become rim-cut, as shown by 
careful statistics. 

Some are wrecked in a moment, 
when punctured and run flat. 
Some are slowly wrecked by being 
partly deflated. And a rim-cut 
tire is beyond repair. 

No-Rim-Cut tires end this loss 
entirely. You can see 


sands of motorists are putting these 
tires on their old cars. We shall need 


to make a million tires to meet this 


are made 10 per cent over the rated 
size. 

That 10 per cent oversize, under 
average conditions, adds 25 per cent 
to the tire mileage. 


This oversize takes care of your 
extras. It saves the blow-outs due to 
overloading. 

To go without it means an average 
addition of 25 per cent to your tire 
bills. 

These are two features which you 
can see. And the two together—No- 
Rim-Cut and oversize — mean an 
average saving of 48 per cent. 


Proved by 
1,374,365 Tires 


Over a million and a quarter of 
these premier tires have now gone 


year’s demands. 
All because No-Rim-Cut tires have 
wiped out two big items of expense, 


Waste 





into use. They have been tested 
out by not less than 200,000 
users. 


As a result, these tires outsell 
every other tire in existence. 


The demand has trebled in a 
single year. It is twelve times 
larger than three years ago. 





That is positive proof that these 
patent tires have fulfilled our 
claims. They will do the same 
with you. ' 


They will end rim-cutting for- 
ever. They will avoid overload- 
ing. In these ways alone they 
will nearly double the mileage 
obtained from old-type tires. 


Remember these facts when 
you next buy tires, 





this at a glance. In 
all the record of this 
patent tire there has 
never been an instance 
of rim-cutting. 
Skimpy Tires 
Waste 25 Per 
Cent 


No-Rim-Cut tires, 














5 
No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


AKRON, QHIO 


Our 1912 Tire Book 
—based on 13 years 
of tire making — is 
filled with facts you 
should know. 

Ask us to mail it to 
you. 








to avoid overloading, 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 








More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
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The International Institute o culture 
BY H.C. PRICE. ; 
In 1908 an institution was estab- | The same thing is done by the chiefs ; 
a . Italy at is destined | Of bureaus of statistics of other na- 
lished at Rome, Italy, that & destin Saad. Ak the teaieie. Guaee Senta 
to have a far-reaching effect upon not | 47. handled in a very rapid and accur- f 
only agriculture, but civilization and | ate manner, and within four or five f 
the international brotherhood of the days the reports are assembled, the f 
whole world. This institution, known | estimates made out and cabled back to 
as the International Institute of Agri- the respective countries. 
culture, was conceived in the fertile The difficulties of establishing such , 


brain of an American, Hon. David Lu- 
bin, of California, and its establish- 
ment was due to his untiring, self- 
sacrificing and persistent work. He 
had been a large merchant in Califor- 
nia, and had dealt extensively in farm 
lands, accumulating a good-sized for- 
tune. But he also had been a student 
of economics, particularly from the 
practical side, and he saw that many 
of the problems of agriculture are not 
national problems, but international. 
In statistics of crop production, for ex- 
ample, with our modern methods of 
transportation, it is not the crop of a 
single country, but of the whole world, 
that concerns us. It is of little avail 
to have accurate statistics for one 
ceuntry and inaccurate from another. 
Plant disease knows no national poun- 
daries, and the problem of their con- 
trol is international. The more Mr. 
Labin studied these problems, the 
more he saw the necessity of the co- 
operation of the nations of the world 
for the common purpose of advancing 
agriculture. 

But how was it to be done? There 
was but one way, and that was through 
an organization in which the different 
nations would have representatives. 
Here came the rub. How was such 
an organization to be brought about? 
He, as a private individual, could not 
ask the governments to form such an 
organization. The initiative had to be 
taken by a government. Here arose 
another difficulty, because, as a mat- 
ter of diplomacy, not every country 
could take up such a proposition with- 
eut arousing the suspicion of other 
governments. For example, if the Uni- 
ted States, a heavy exporter of agri- 
cultural products, or England, a heavy 
importer, had asked the other coun- 
tries to join in establishing such an 
organization, the other nations would 
have first asked: What's behind this; 
what selfish object have they in this? 
Consequently, it Was necessary to have 
a country that was more or less a 
negative quantity in the world’s mar- 
ket for agricultural products. 

Partly by chance, Mr. Lubin had a 
hearing with the King of Italy, and 
presented his plan for an Internation- 
al Institute of Agriculture. Fortunate- 
ly he met willing ears, and definite 
steps were soon taken to bring about 
such an organization. 

The King of Italy invited the nations 
of the world to participate in a con- 
ference held in Rome in 1905, and it 
Tesulted in a treaty which created the 


institute being ratified by forty-nine 
Nations, representing ninety-five per 
cent of the land of the world, and 


ninety-eight per cent of the population. 
The interest of the Italian king was 


not confined to serving the organiza- 
tion in an official way, but from his 


private fortune he provided a beauti- 
ful site and built a splendid building 
for its use in the outskirts of Rome. 
He also contributed by his own gov- 
ernment, to the yearly support of the 
institute, $60,000, which is three- 
eighths of its total income. 

Undoubtedly, the leading thought on 
the part of the adhering nations in the 
establishment of the institute was the 
collection and distribution of official 
statistics of the world’s production of 
agricultural products. This is its first 
work, and each month a bulletin is 
published, giving the world statistics 
for wheat, rye, barley, oats, corn, rice 
and cotton. These statistics include 
the area under cultivation, the condi- 
tion of the growing crops, the esti- 
mated yields and the stock on hand. 
Before the establishment of the insti- 
tute, there had been nothing but the 
estimates of private companies, which 
were wholly unreliable and were used 
to influence the market as the occa- 
sion demanded. 

The institute now serves as a clear- 
ing house of the official agricultural 
Statistics of the world. For example, 
When the monthly statistics have been 
compiled by the statistical board of 
eur Bureau of St&tistics at Washing- 
ton, the are cabled to Rome 
by Mr. Oimsted, chief of the bureau. 


results 





a service were much greater than 
might at first be thought. In the first 
place, there was little uniformity in 
the different countries in their systems 
of collecting and time of reporting ag- 
ricultural statistics. In some countries 
there were practically no official agri- 
cultural statistics collected. The first 
problem has been to get the statistics 
of the different countries on a uniform 
basis, and immense progress has been 
made in this direction, and even such 
countries as China have now begun 
to collect agricultural statistics and 
report them to the institute. 

In addition to the stafistical work, 
the instittue is carrying on other lines 
of work which seem to me will prove 
to be of fully as great importance to 
agriculture. In the control of plant 
diseases, the institute publishes each 
month a bulletin giving the results at- 
tained in the different countries in the 
control of plant diseases. The insti- 
tute is also working for the adoption 
of international laws for the contral 
of plant diseases and injurious insects, 
so as to prevent their further spread, 
as well as effect their eradication. 

A great work that the institute is 
now doing is its work on agricultural 
cooperation, insurance and credit. This 
is a work that would probably have 
had little weight in convincing the 
different nations of the necessity of 
organizing the institute, and yet it is 
one of its most useful functions. Each 
month a bulletin of about 250 pages 
is published, giving special reports on 
the systems of agricultural coépera- 
tion, insurance and credit. in use in 
the different countries, as well as re- 
views of the official reports and cur- 
rent literature upon the same subjects. 
Although these bulletins have been 
published less than three years, they 
have already collected and published 
more material on these subjects than 
can be found any place else. In this 
Way, the institute is not only spread- 
ing information concerning these use- 
ful institutions, but arousing an inter- 
est in them that will result in their 
rapid spread into the countries in 
which they are now comparatively un- 
known. In the matter of agricultural 
cooperation, for example, fuil reports 
are made upon the forms of codpera- 
tion in use in all of the different coun- 
tries, any progress made is reported, 
and in this way is assembled in one 
place and in one publicafion a sum- 
mary of what is being done in agricul- 
tural cooperation in the world. 

At the present time the institute is 
compiling all of the laws of the differ- 
ent countries relative to agriculture, 
and will publish them so that they 
may serve as a guide to the different 
nations in their agricultural legisla- 
tion. As one goes through the insti- 
tute and talks to the men in charge of 
the various lines of work, and hears 
their enthusiastic plans for the expan- 
sion of their respective lines of work, 
he realizes what an immense field of 
usefulness is before the institute, and 
what a factor it is destined to become 
in the advancement of agriculture. 

The late Mr. Wm. T. Stead, the emi- 
nent English journalist, who was so 
active in promoting the world’s peace 
movement, expressed the belief that 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture was of equal value with the Peace 
Conference at the Hague in promoting 
international peace. At the general 
assembly of the institute, in Rome, in 
May, 1911, Hon. David J. Foster, chair- 
man of the American delegation, 
touched upon this point very concisely 
and eloquently in the following words: 
“This delegation wishes to state to 
the assembly the profound impression 
made on it by seeing in this hall the 
representatives of all the nations of 
the earth, convened together, not to 
discuss the interests of one country or 
of one people, but the economic inter- 
ests of the whole human family. 

“As the eminent delegate of Chile 
remarked in this morning’s debate, the 
primary need of our civilization is to 
have at a fair price an abundant sup- 
ply of the staples of agriculture, which 





You Can Make From $50.00 
To $75.00 a Day Every Fall 


ITH the Maytag ‘‘Success,’’ you can husk and shred 30 acres 
W of corn a day. Farmers are willing to pay $2.50 per acre for 


this work. It saves them 14 days in every 15 usually spent in 

husking—and it leaves them a ton of shredded fodder to the 
acre. Fodder, properly shredded, is equal to timothy hay. Hay sells 
for $15 to $20 per ton, while fodder is worth but $10 on the market. 
That’s why farmers are willing to pay $2.50 peracre to have their corn 
husked and shredded the Maytag “‘Success’’ way. 


Maytag “Success” 
Corn Husker and Shredder 


$5,000. And you can do it every fall for 
years. For the Maytag ‘‘Success”’ is a 
machine of strength and durability. 


Why not investigate the facts? 
Send in your name on a postal. Read 
our big folder—it tells the whole story. 
You owe this to yourself. It means 
much to you. Yet the cost, to inves- 











—enables the farmer to sell practi- 
cally all his hay. The shredded 
fodder he uses for feeding. So his 
saving is$10 per acre ;$3000n 30 acres. 


You get $75.00 for your day's work. 
The farmer saves $300. Your Maytag 
“Success” is paid for in the first 12 
days. In 50 days steady work, your 
earnings amount to $3750.00. In 70 tigate is only a postal card or a 2c 
days, your earnings amount toover letter. Address 


The Maytag Co., 600 North St., Newton, lowa 
































DON’T FAIL TO SEE OUR BIG EXHIBIT OF WELL DRILLING MACHIN. 
ERY AND GASOLINE ENGINES 


AT THE IOWA STATE FAIR 


See Our Gasoline Tractor 
LOOK FOR OUR BIG BANNER COME IN AND LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 





August 
22 
to 


30 


























See Tower’s New Cultivator at 
the Iowa State Fair 


August 23d to 30th. You will be interested. Make our ex- 
hibit in east end of the new Machinery Hall your headquarters. 
WS want to talk with you about cultivators and cultivating. 
We know you can interest us. We believe we can interest you. 
Look us up. Yours for more and better corn, 


J. D. TOWER & SONS CO., Mendota, IIlinois 
“The Original Surface Cultivator People” 





(The days of ny profits are past) 
a 


Our big new modern ong A turning out the 
Best ~——e money can ¥Y, guaranteed & 
ears, With every advantage at big reduction 
n —— no risk, guarantee fulfilled or money 
refunded. Use » gasoline and many 
other fuels. All sizes. 11-2 to 40 H.P., any § 
style. Write quick for free catalog and new 
special prices, stating size wanted. 


1639 Oakland Atco WRRne MS cS ino, 





are the daily bread and clothing of fhe 
people. 

“The peoples of the earth pray ev- 
ery morning for their daily bread, and 
the problem which the institute has 
to solve is to regulate the relations 
between consumers and producers that 


| in a new internationalism, and hasten 
the dawn of the day of the lasting 
peace of God. 


a tra 
Zimmerman Pitiess Wagon Scale f : : +; 
Solid steel frame; double strength steel platform 
beams. All bearings completely protected from mud. 
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i mlm) 200 most aC 








this daily bread may be bought and | agape 
sold at a price which will be fair to | the market 
both.” 10 years For 

By solving this dual problem, we | ees a 
shall strengthen the nations in their | — 






sovereignty, bind the world together | Zimmerman Steel Co., Lone Tree, Ia- 
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post MORTEM INSPECTION. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In the May 24th issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer is an article entitled “Selling 
Subject to Post-mortem,” in which ref- 
erence is made to a bill introduced in 
the national congress, requiring the 
seller of live stock to be responsible 
for all loss of animals from disease as 
shown by post-mortem examination at 
packing plants, and to be conducted 
by government inspectors. 

An investigation of the marketing of 
hogs and pork products in Ohio has 
recently been conducted by the Ohio 
agricultural experiment station, and 
has considerable bearing upon the ar- 
ticle mentioned. ; 

Considerable question has arisen in 
our minds regarding the last statement 
in the article referred to, stating that 
this law would work a tremendous 
hardship to producers, and that there 
js no need of it under our present in- 
spection system. 

The action of one farmer, who, to 
our knowledge, destroyed all the farm 
animals, including. cattle, hogs and 
chickens, because his local veterinary 
pronounced them tubercular, would 
raise the question of the honest busi- 
ness policy of a producer of live stock 
to continue growing and marketing 
stock, a certain per cent of which were 
a menace to the public health, when 
modern methods of post-mortem are 
able to locate all such feeding lots 
where disease is perpetuated. Aside 
from the moral phase of the question, 
it is quite reasonable to conclude that 
on farms where disease is perpetuated 





spection would rather bid higher for 
such hogs than take chances on others 
that might all pass, but with greater 
probability of loss. Localities in Ohio 
could be named where certain pack- 
ers who buy locally would rather not 
purchase hogs owing to losses experi- 
enced. One community where many 
farmers fed old dairy cows for short 
periods and allowed hogs to follow 
them, became so infested with tuber- 
culosis that a near-by packing plant 
refused to bid upon hogs from that 
section. It is also true that certain 
sections have a particularly good rep- 
utation for healthy live stock. The 
most pronounced example in Ohio is 
probably the territory supplying a 
small stock yards located in northern 
Ohio. Quite a number of pork pack- 
ers to the east of this point who have 
purchased hogs at this center verify 
this statement as being true in their 
experience. 

It is evident that a plan enabling a 
producer to insure his stock to pass 
the government inspection would guar- 
antee his shipments to receive strong- 
er competition among buyers on the 
large market centers. 

W. H. COOK. 


Ohio Experiment Station. 





Remarks: Several years ago, when 
the Chicago packers adopted a rule to 
the effect that thereafter all she-stuff 
would be bought subject to post-mort- 


em examination, Wallaces’ Farmer 
strongly supported them. It seemed 
to us a sensible thing to do. It would 


put the loss on account of diseased 
cattle just where it belonged—on the 





source on the farm. But a law which 
would require that steers should be 
sold subject to post-mortem would not 
only cause needless expense and an- 
noyance, but would be exceedingly dif- 
ficult to administer fairly.—Editor. 





SHALLU IN NEBRASKA. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I saw in a recent issue of your paper 
an inquiry and statements concerning 
the new forage plant, shallu, and as 
the statements made came far from 
corresponding with my experience in 
growing the plant, for the benefit of 
your readers I would like to tell some- 
thing about this worthy forage crop as 
it has grown here in Johnson county, 
Nebraska. 

I have raised it for the last two 
years, the first securing a very thin 
stand and also late planted, but se- 
cured 24.5 bushels from fifty-five square 
rods, and chickens and sparrows got 
quité a little of it before threshing. 
This was in 1910. Last year, 1911, with 
a very good stand, I saved about sev- 
enty bushels per acre after a very 
dry year, and a bad storm in 
the fall which blew it down bad- 
ly and made it almost impossible 
to harvest, shattering off very much 
seed. It then set out in the field 
all winter, and large numbers‘f spar- 
rows, crows and other birds lived off it, 
besides I topped a number of the 
shocks and fed the heads to chickens 
and pigs, and this spring at time of 
threshing many shocks were twisted 





among the live stock, it is at the ex- 
pense of a greater amount of feed than 
to produce the same number of pounds 
of meat from farm animals entirely 
free from disease. 


In the experience of a number of 
men connected with the marketing of 
live stock, the producer is already in- 
directly paying the loss from diseased 
animals retained under the govern- 
Ment inspection, when the disease is 
sufficient for the carcass to be con- 
demned for meat. It may be as diffi- 
cult to explain just how the producer 
explains this loss as it ig to explain 
how the butcher is paid for delivering 
a single pound of meat to a customer 
which requires a mile or more of dis- 
tance to be covered in doing so. How- 
ever, everyone will admit the butcher 
is paid for the delivery of his product, 
or competition would not require its 
continuance. 

Packers having inspection very soon 
learn the markets receiving the larg- 
est per cent of diseased animals. For 
instance, packers in Ohio and a few 
Visited in Pennsylvania have repeat- 
edly stated that Chicago hogs are 
more tubercular than those from St. 
Louis. The intensive dairy industry 
and more severe winters in the north 
are commonly considered the cause of 
this difference. 

The hog buyer of a large packing es- 
tablishment recently stated as he 
viewed the carcasses of several dozen 
hogs retained by the government in- 
Spection from one day’s killing, that 
they took the gambler’s chance on such 
hogs, and the more they lost, the more 
Cautious they became in their buying 
the next day. Other packers will also 

€ more cautious, and for this reason 
Competition will not force prices so 
high as would otherwise be the case. 

However, should a load of hogs ap- 
Pear on the market of which they had 
Personal knowledge regarding their 





healthfulness, every packer having in- 


THRESHERS DINE IN TOWN. 


man wno sold them—instead of com- 
pelling owners of healthy cattle to as- 
sume it. It would locate sections and 
farms on which disease existed, and 
compel the owners to clean up. 


But the packers did not have the 
nerve to stick to the rule they estab- 
lished. The commission merchants 
raised a great hubbub about it (not on 
the merits of the case, but because 
they wanted to kill off the Codperative 
Live Stock Commission Company, that 
was then strong, and which was willing 
to sell “subject’’), and they brought ali 
sorts of pressure to bear on the pack- 
ers. The latter at that time had a 
great deal of commercial paper out in 
the hands of western banks, and the 
commission merchants brought pres- 
sure through these banks, to which 
the packers finally yielded and rescind- 
ed their order. 

Had the packers remained firm and 
refused to buy and cattle she-stuff ex- 
cept subject to post-mortenl examina- 
tion, we would now be well on the way 
toward eradicating tuberculosis in the 
west. A system of tagging would have 
enabled us to trace the disease back 
to the farm, and a refusal to buy any 
more stuff from that farm would have 
resulted in a prompt cleaning up. 

Why, then, do we object to the pro- 
posed law to require all stock to be 
sold subject to post-mortem? For the 
very simple reason that the annoyance 
and expense would be a tremendous 
burden to the stockman, and out of all 
proportion to the benefit received. 

There is practically no disease 
amiong the steers and young cattle, 
which constitute the heavy receipts at 
the markets. Tuberculosis is con- 
fined, practically, to cow stuff, and to 
hogs from dairy districts. A law re- 
quiring cow stuff to be sold subject to 
post-mortem would be a good law, pro- 
vided it also called for a system of 
tagging and furnished the machinery 
necessary to follow the disease to its 





down, with more waste in handling; 
so you see it would have yielded very 
much more than what I got from the 
machine; and, besides, we are feeding 
the straw now to our work horses, and 
we have as good looking horses as 
anyone around here. 

I can truly say that shallu is cer- 
tainly a very meritorious crop here, 
and my neighbors far and near are 
sowing it this year, as all stock eat 
and relish both the grain and fodder. 
I am feeding some pigs on it that 
weigh around 250 pounds at seven 
months old; they prefer it to corn. It 
yields twice as much as kafir or cane, 
and is no harder on the ground. The 
corn on shallu ground last year was 
as good as the other corn, and this 
season I have oats on last year’s shallu 
ground, and they are as growthy and 
vigorous as any. I believe it to be a 
good dry-weather crop, but need more 
time to prove all its characteristics. 
It has been reported to have yielded 
300 bushels of seed per acre in Texas. 
It can be sown up to July Ist. 

GEO. S. PHILLIPS. 

Johnson County, Nebraska. 





FEEDING THE THRESHERS. 

To Wallaces’ Farmer: ° 

Here is a photograph illustrating the 
trend of modern farm life. To relieve 
the burden of the farmer’s wife at 
threshing time, the entire crew is load- 
ed up in the farmers’ autos and con- 
veyed to town, where by previous ar- 
rangement the dinners and suppers 
are waiting for them. After dinner a 
few minutes’ run brings them all back 
to their work again, rested up and re- 
freshed for another half day’s work. 
The idea struck me as being too good 
to keep, so I photographed the bunch 
just after dinner at Scranton, Iowa. 

FRED GERBRACHT. 
Carrol] Co., Iowa, 
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Spreader 


‘The Spreader with the 
Beater on the Axle 


MAGINE a manure spreader without any 
chains; with all the clutches and adjustments 
removed; one that has no extra shaft for the 

beater, no stub axle or counter shafts; one on 
which the parts that drive the beater all sur- 
round the main axle and are within a distance of 
twelve inches from it; and one that, besides being 
of much lighter draft than any other you have 
ever seen, is so low down that it is only necessary 
to Jift the manureas high as your hips when loading. 
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Imagine all that and you will have some sort of 
an idea of what this new JOHN DEERE SPREADER— 
‘The Spreader with the Beater on the Axle—is like. 
Absolutely the simplest and strongest manure 
spreader ever invented. It has from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred less parts than any other 
spreader beretofore made. 
Easy to load. It is always ready for business. 
It cannot get out of order. There are no adjust: 


ments to be made. 
Valuable Spreader This new, special spreader : 
Book —- FREE book contains valuable infor- 


mation concerning the use of 
manure on the land. In addition there is a detailed 
description of the John Deere Spreader, with illustrations 
in color of this new spreader working in the field. 

To get this book free, postpaid, ask: 

us for it as Package No. Y 28 


John Deere Plow Company 
Moline, Illinois 














Starves Rats 
SavesGrain > 


Saves more than its cos 


isa s. 
2 GRAIN BINS IN 7 


Can be partitioned to G 
tore 2 or more kinds 
of grain at once, The 


rthfleld combines MI"Ta NORTHFIELD BIN 


= _~ eee ares ¢ C ¢ 
‘ound in other makes 

end has seveal sew ANDCOMBINATIONCORN CRIB 
features. 

Insures Your Valuable Grain 
against fire, dampness, rats, thieves, etc. It will dry 
0 d p your grain better than the best 





proven success. 


reserve yo' 
wooden bin. Is ventilated through floor and _ sides, 


under eaves and by a cupola. Holds or 
di db t big 1 Holds flax 
any small grain and is easily converted into a thor- 
—— ventilatec corn crib. Has anchor bolts that 
make it wind proof. Only bin with a perfectly smooth 
. Side and floor sections connected 


usage. Most reasonable in price compared to 
weight. , Thousands are in use. 

Seid on 30 Days’ Trial. Satisfaction C d 
Write direct to factory for FREE samples of sheet 
metal, catalog, prices and easy terms. 

NORTHFIELD IRONCO,, 116Water St., Northfield, Mina. 
Mfgs., of the best Silo Roofs, Metal Machinery Sheds 








Pocket the money you pay out for shovelers and 
their board—save 1c a hel on the cost of 
picking corn—crib_ your grain with a CAMP 
levator and ydraulic 
Dump—quicker, cheaper and ¢é 
better. It works perfectly in 
any weather and is easy to 
operate—your boy can run 
it. Save time, money and 
hard labor. 
Our catalogue will give 
ou facts you ought to 
ve—and its free 


Drop a card for it 
today—NOW 
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Concrete Dipping Tanks 


The modern farmer’s method of curing disease among stock and 


ridding them of vermin is the dipping process. 


Cattlemen have 


found that dipping increases the market value of their steers $5 per 
head. Concrete dipping tanks for hogs, sheep, cattle and horses 
are easily built, do not rot or rust out, and need no repairs. 


UNIVERSAL cement 


should be used for building dipping vats or any other kind of con- 


crete work. 


It is fine ahd uniform in quality and of granite-like 


strength. We furnish free to any farmer simple instructions and 
definite plans for concrete construction. If you intend to build a silo 
and do not want to undertake the construction yourself, we will 
aid you in finding a contractor who will do the work reasonably. 


Universal Portland Cement Co. 


CHICAGO 
72 West Adams St. 





PITTSBURGH 
Frick Building 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Security Bank Building 


Annual Outpat 12,000,600 Barrels 












12 ALL-STAR 


FEATURES 


The 1913 “GLIDE” is the ALL-STAR car of 
the season! 

It represents an unparalleled advancement 
in motor car construction. 

On no other car can you find all of the big 
1913 GLIDE teatures, which represent the most 
advancedideas of leading automebile engineers. 

Get the up-to-date GLIDE! 

Investigate! Compare! Find ont for your- 
self which car gives you the best values and 
®ewest improvements! 

Get the new Giitde Book for 1913 and read 
about these 12 All-Star Features—and many 
others: 

Narrower Fore-frame permitting shorter 
turning. Larger Gasoline Tank. Improved 
Muffler. New Centrifugal Water-Circulating 
Pump. Stronger, yet lighter weight frame. 
Improved Radiator and Shorter Hood. New 
2918 Improved Long-stroke Motor. Center 
Control vers. Side Lamps in Dash. Self- 
Starter. Irreversible Steering Gear. 
mountable Rims. 

These are the things that prove a car’s true 


The Bartholomew Company, 


in the 
1913 








worth. That prove reliability, speed, power, 
safety. In fact, everything that makes acar a 
good car is incorporated in the “Glide.” 

And the GLIDE price is far below other cars 
of a similar class! 

One reason why we can give you so much 
better value for the money is that the “‘Glide” 
is not an assembied car. All the parts are built 
at our own factory and not gathered from dif- 
ferent factories and put togetherin another one. 


Ask: for Free Book 


If you want a car you can be proud of, write 
for our free book and learn allthefacts. Read 
how the “Glide’’ meets every expectation of 
the owner and fulfills every promise of the 
makers. It will pay you to write us before you 
close any deal or make any kind of arrange- 
ment elsewhere, 

The “Glide” 5-passenger, $2,150; 7-passen- 
ger, $2,250; 2 and 4-passenger, $2,000. 

Don't fail to send for book sow. It will pay 
you to investigate our terms and proposition. 


68 Glide Street, Peoria, Ill. 
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The Overland Pulverizer and Packer 


is so good you can’t affordto do without it. 
for itself every day it is used. This is no dream. 
Take one home, use it one day and if you are not 
satified return it. We guarantee them. Write for 
circulars. Order through your dealer. 


AG = WALKER MFG. CO., 


Pays 





Dept. 6, Council Bluffs, fa. 





The Small Farmer of the Soath | 


BY E. B. WATSON. 


The southern plantation, which is 
the subject of so much romance and 
which has actually had such a dom.- 
nating influence in the development 
and character of the south, is, after 
all, at the present time responsible 
for the production of only a small part 
of the agricultural products of the 


. south. At least in the part of the 


south where [ have been, which is 
west of the Mississippi river, much 
the larger portion of the farming is 
done by small farmers. But the con- 
trast between these small farmers and 
the corresponding farmers in the 
north is something startling. The 
southern farmer has less capital and 
a smaller income. He has a poorer 
education and a lower standard of liv- 
ing. His farming methods are not 
only primitive, but he is a great sin- 
nes aganist the laws of good farming. 

Why is this so? 

It is easy to give a snap judgment 
that will satisfy some men; but the 
real causes are many. Let us get a 
picture of this farmer first. I spent 
two nights with Mr. Smith, who owns 
eighty acres of upland in southeastern 
Arkansas, and has twenty-five acres 
of it cleared. 1 found him a very 
pleasant, agreeable man, about thirty- 
five years old, and with a nice family 
growing up around him. He was very 
hospitable and made me feel entirely 
at home, and I could not help but re- 
spect and like him and his wife and 
children. But at the same time, I pit- 
ied the man. He was honest and hard- 
working, and anxious to do the best he 
could for his family. But he was very 
poor, and did not know how to break 
loose from the shackles of his poverty. 
At supper I thoughtlessly said I would 
take sugar and cream in my coffee, 
which embarrassed him a good deal, 
for he had no sugar in the house. But 
we had sugar for breakfast all right, 
for, as he said, “What is the use of 
having neighbors, if you do not use 
them once in a while?” After supper 
We sat before a cheery fire of fat pine 
chunks, which was just as pleasant as 
any found in more costly homes, al- 
though the firepiace and chimney were 
made of mud and sticks. I want to 
remark right here that I know of noth- 
ing more pleasant for a living room 
than a fire made of fat pine knots, or, 
as is usually the case, a fire made of 
some hardwood which is brightened 
up and pushed along by the pine, which 
is added to it in comparatively small 
amounts. The pine, which is full of 
rosin, burns very readily and makes 
the room very bright. You remember 
that Abraham Lincoln did his studying 
by the light of a pine fire. Mr. Smith’s 
children were doing the same thing. 
The room had no other light, and need- 
ed none.’ Then there is a most delight- 
ful odor that comes from the burning 
fat pine. Along about quitting time in 
the afternoon, the smell of the pine 
fires which comes to one from some 
modest chimney makes a most satis- 
fying perfume. It is delicious in it- 
self and encouraging in what it indi- 
cates in the way of brightness warmth 
and cheer. A furnace in the basement 
is a fine thing, but I can not imagine 
anybody getting sentimental over it. 

Mr. Smith had only twenty-five acres 
cleared, because with his methods of 
tillage he could tend no more. That 
much land kept him and his oldest 
boy very busy. Cotton was his main 
crop, and it has not been doing weil 
for the last few years. Twenty bush- 
els of corn per acre was the maximum 
crop that he expected. His yields av- 
eraged nearer ten bushels. He could 
not understand how land could be 
worth $25 an acre for farming pur- 
poses, and he could not understand 
why northern men would pay that 
much for it. Having these outsiders 
come in was not helping the country 
any, for they were fencing their farms, 
which restricted the range. A farmer 
could not make a living off of his farm 
alone; he needed the range on which 
to grow his hogs and cattle. He was 
proud of the fact that hé understood 
thoroughly the art of raising hogs on 
the range, and he was able to sell from 
$100 to $200 worth every winter be- 
sides getting his own meat, and this 
at no cost of feed to himself. He had 
also worked in a neighboring saw mill 
part of the winter to eke out his in- 
come. 

There was a cow in Mr. Smith’s 
yard with a bandage around the end 





of her tail. He said that she haq “hol. 
low tail,’ and that he had split the 
tail open and bound up some salt jp 
it. Let us hope he also gave he; some 
extra feed, for if he did, sh: would 
be much more apt to recover from Pa 
“hollow tail.” During the last even- 
ing of my stay, one of the n¢ izhborg 
dropped in and the conv: rsation 
turned to earthquakes, volcanoes anq 
the hot springs found in Arkansas, and 
the causes for these phenomena. They 
wanted to know my opinion, and | pro- 
ceeded to give my views. Among other 
things, the internal heat of the earth 
was mentioned. That was something 
they had never heard of before, and 
it was necessary to bring some eyj. 
dence to support the statement, I 
cited the fact that in deep mines the 
temperature increased with the depth, 
Jim, the vistor, was quite incredulous, 
He asked me where a fellow would 
land if he kept on going down. I re- 
plied that he would have to get the 
hole first, but if he would go about 
8,000 miles he would come out in 
China. Jim grunted, but would not 
say a word. His host apologized for 
him, and explained to me that Jim 
thought the world was flat, and that 
quite a number of the people here are 
of the same belief. We could not 
draw Jim out any more. He evidently 
did not want to debate the question. 
I looked on him with a good deal of 
interest for I had never met his tribe 
before. To my surprise, his archaic 
beliefs had made no marked records 
in his appearance, but he looked like 
any ordinary person. 

There is nothing manufactured in 
the picture just given of the southern 
small farmer. It is a literal delinea- 
tion, but taken from a_ pronounced 
case. Still it is typical. 

One of the things to be noticed in 
the picture of Mr. Smith and his meth- 
ods is that there is a great amount of 
dense ignorance in the south. In all 
grades of society, education is far be- 
hind what it is in the north. All the 
schools, from the country schools to 
the colleges, have been fewer and in- 
ferior to those in the north. Educa- 
tion, or rather the lack of it, has been 
one of the big factors that has kept 
back the development of the south. 

Another reason of their poverty is 
this: The white farmers are raising 
cotton in competition with the cheap 
negro labor, and as in any other com- 
petitive industry ,the average man 
gets only average wages for his work. 
Robert E. Lee, the hero and the idol 
of the south, said this: “I believe 
slavery is wrong, and I believe it is 
doing the white man more harm than 
it is the negro.” One of the economic 
injuries that it did was to force the 
free white labor and the small white 
farmer to work in competition with 
slave labor. Since the war the bulk 
of the negroes have been working on 
a bare living wage, a wage that per- 
mits them only a very low standard 
of living, and the white man that pro- 
duces the same product in competi- 
tion with them can hope to get a bet- 
ter return only insofar as he does bet- 
ter farming. As a matter of fact, the 
negroes on the plantations under the 
care of an intelligent manager, pul- 
sue methods fully up to the standard 
of that of the small white farmer. If 
cotton raising on the plantations is on 
a basis of $10 to $15 a month for wage 
hands (and it is), then cotton raising 
everywhere is on the same basis. This 
simply means that the man who raises 
cotton is not adequately paid for his 
work. But when is he going to get 
more? Every year we hear of discus- 
sions and resolutions to the effect that 
less cotton should be raised, so as to 
force up the price. Everybody is try- 
ing to get the other fellow to raise less 
cotton. But it never works. Sam 
Jones, the spectacular southern eval- 
gelist, made at least one true remark: 
“The Georgia farmer would rather 
raise 10-cent cotton than go to heav- 
en.” The planter can raise cotton at 
this price and make money at it, for 
in a strict sense he is not a farmer at 
all, but a landlord, getting a small 
profit from each of the (negro) farm- 
ers on his place. The actual farmers 
on the plantations, the negro tenants, 
are miserably paid. Of course the 
small farmer who raises cotton in 
competition with them gets no higher 


wage. : 
But why does not Mr. Smith get 
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over twenty bushels of corn per acre? 
Because he does not know how. The 
poys in the boys’ corn club in this 
county are raising much more than 
that. There are fifty boys in the club, 
and I am told that not one of them for 
the last two years has raised below 
forty bushels of corn per acre. They 
have averaged aWout sixty bushels. 

Another reason that the southern 
farmer is poor is the credit system. 
it is not simply the tenants, both white 
and negroes, that have to be outfitted 
at the beginning of each season. Many 
of the small farmers have to borrow 
money each year on which to raise 
crop. The usual rate of interest is 
10 per cent, and that is too much for 
any industry to bear. , 

There is still another large reason: 
ithe south has been purely agricultur- 
al. Speaking: broadly, there has been 
no manufacture and very little com- 
merce in the south. The south has 
been sending north for wagons, farm 
machinery and furniture, while she 
was clearing and burning her forests 
so that she could raise cotton. Then 
she shipped her cotton out and bought 
all her dry goods and clothing. Much 
of the agricultural prosperity of the 
north is undoubtedly due to its manu- 
facturing and commerce, which has 
taken such a prominent part in its 
development. 

These are the main things, as I see 
them, that have kept the bulk of the 
farmers in the south poor. It is not 
on account of the soils. Some of the 
soils, as the alluvials, are very rich. 
Taken as a whole, the soils compare 
very favorably with those in the north. 
Their productiveness undoubtedly in- 
dicates a value much greater than 
their present value when compared 
with the soils of the north. Some peo- 
ple mention the war and the destitu- 
tion it wrought as one of the causes of 
the present poverty. But that was 
fifty years ago, and it did not touch 
this county in Arkansas. In fact, it 
was as much a disaster to Illinois as ft 
was to Arkansas. I know communi- 
ties in the north that were settled 
only twenty-five years ago, and by 
poor people at that, where the land 
will average in value twice what it 
will here. The war was a catastrophe 
from which the north suffered as well 
as the south, but its damages have 
been repaired long ago, at least in 
this community. It was bad enough, 
but not by any means of the real, last- 
ing influence in the development of 
the south that the quiet, unseen forces 
have been which grew up in their civ- 
ilization in slavery times, and which 
the people have only partially gotten 
away from yet. 





TOMATO YIELDS INCREASED BY 
CROSSING. 


Crossing pure-bred hogs of different 
breeds seems always to increase the 
vigor and hasten maturity. Govern- 
ment scientists have demonstrated 


that by crossing distinct strains of 
corn, the yield may be increased. Both 
with hogs and with corn, the favorable 
Tesults of crossing are to be seen only 
in the first generation. In the sec- 
ond and third generations, mongrel 
types of many sorts appear, which, as 
a rule, are not equal to either of the 
original parents. The New York sta- 
tion, at Geneva, has done crossing 
Work with tomatoes, which, in its gen- 
eral character, is similar to the gov- 
ernment work done with corn. A va- 
riety of tomato known as the Dwarf 
Aristocrat was crossed with the Liv- 
ingstone Stone. The result was a to- 
mato which yielded at the rate of over 
four tons to the acre more than the 
yield of either the Dwarf Aristocrat 
or the Livingstone Stone. The second 
Zeneration of the crossed tomatoes 
also gave a slightly increased yield 
Over either parent, but both the third 
and four generations did not yield 
SO Well as the Livingstone Stone vari- 
ety. The conclusion of those in charge 
of the experiment is that it may pay 
those growing large acreages of toma- 
toes to secure their seed by crossing 
two distinct varieties. 

The explanation given as to why the 
beneficial results of crossing apparent 
in the first generation do not appear 
Strongly in the following generations 
is interesting. It is on the basis of 
Mendel’s Law. In its simplicity this 
law means that plants and animals in- 
herit their characteristics not in a 
blended way, but instead by units. 
Tallness in tomato plants happens to 
be such a unit. Strong stems and vig- 





orous leaves also seem to be. So it 
may happen that when a variety of to- 
mato like the Stone, which grows tall, 
and another variety like the Dwarf 
Aristocrat, whieh grows short and 
stocky, with vigorous leaves—when 
two such varieties are crossed, the re- 
sult is a cross-bred tomato being tall 
like the Livingstone, but with stout 
stems and vigorous leaves, like the 
Dwarf Aristocrat. In other words, by 
crossing we may secure a combination 
of the good qualities of both parents. 
But the combination is only temporary 
and in the next generation we see 
Mendel’s Law at work. The charac- 
ters break up, and some of the charac- 
ters are like one plant and some are 
like the other, and in only a few of 
the plants is there the strong combina- 
tion that was in the first. 

Those of our readers who are inter- 
ested in the crossing of plants should 
send to the New York station, at Ge- 
neva, for Bulletin No. 346, on Cross- 
ing Tomatoes to Increase the Yield. 





VENTILATION IN THE BEDROOM. 

A physician from Jasper county, 
Iowa, sends the accompanying photos 
of how to get good ventilation in a 
bedroom. No. 1 shows the window 
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WINDOW WITH CURTAIN ROLLED UP. 


sill with the sash entirely removed 
and a screen inserted the full length 
of the window. At the top is a light- 
weight canvas or heavy muslin cur- 
tain rolled up and tied. No. 2 shows 
the canvas curtain unrolled and fast- 
ened down for protection during 
stormy weather. Buttonholes in the 
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WINDOW WITH CURTAIN BUTTONED DOWN 
FOR STORMY WEATHER. 


curtain fasten over small screw-eyes 
in the side of the sash. Even with the 
curtain down, quite a little fresh air 
comes through and around it, so the 
air in the bedroom does not become 
close and foul. By removing the sash, 
one gets the benefit of the full window 
opening instead of half the opening, 
as is the case where the sash are left 
in the frame. With the curtain down, 
ay can use the open window all win- 
er. 
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Model “K” Touring Car, Fully Equipped—$900 


Equipment includes three oil lamps, two gas lamps, generator, top with side curtains 
and top cover, windshield, horn, demountable rims, With spare rim, tool kit with jack 
and tire repair outfit with pump. 


An unbeatable car 
on country roads 


To qualify for use in the country, acar Nothing is trusted to outsiders. 
must have plenty of power and a 


sturdy build. 


In these respects, the Krit owner is 
particularly fortunate. 


The result is that you cannot lay 
your finger on a single part of the 
Krit and say:—‘“This should be 
stronger.” 

He has a car whose power will ac- 
knowledge no obstacle in the shape 


The Krit has a roomy, easy-riding five 
of mud or sand or hills. i 


passenger body—it is an admirable 


He has a car of lasting durability in family car. 


every part—a car that will return its 
cost a hundredfold in economical 
service rendered. 


Compare the Krit with other cars 
and you will see that, for actual 
money-value, it cannot be matched 

We know the Krit has these qualifica- under $1500. 

tions because the Krit organization 

itself produces every essential part 
of the motor, clutch, transmission, 
axles, etc. 


Write for the catalog describing this 
remarkable cay and the name of the 
nearest dealer. 


Other Models 


Model “U” Underslung Roadster $1000 


“ “KR” Roadster : 3 $ 900 
4 ee “ : : : 750 
“ “KD” Covered Delivery : 900 


KRIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1001 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 





Wonderful Deep Tilling! 


Note How It Pays! 


_ The marvelous Spalding Deep- 
{ Tilling Machine plows from 12 to 16 
| inches deep, pulverizes and mixes 
| the soil, allin oneoperation. Makes 
a regular garden-seedbed over the 
entire farm, which holds moisture 
through any drought. Results from 
a thousand farms show wonderful 
crop increases. Figures and facts 
from farmers, farm papers, experi- 
ment Stations, agricultural experts, 
etc., are ready to send you now. 
Send today for them. 

| _We’ll send you also our book en- 
| titled ‘‘1,001 Knights,”® full of noth- 
ing but letters from owners, many 
owners in drought sections, saying, 
**¥f we’d bought the machine last 


fall, we’d have had a crop now.”” 

The Spalding Deep-Tilling Ma- 
chine is the only thing of its kind 
in existence. If you farm only 20 
acres it will pay for itself the first 
season. Our free books disclose the 
magic in the soil of a deep-tilled farm. 
Cut out this ad as a memo to write 
for them. 





User E. H. Smith of Steele, N. Dak., 
writes—‘‘I plowed some old land with the 
Spalding Machine that had been farmed 
for 30 years, and sowed it to flax as an ex- 
periment this spring, and it yielded 9 bush- 
els clean flax; another piece (shallow 
plowed) that I sowed, being the fourth 
crop raised on it, yielded 7 bushels,” 

Hundreds of other instances from 
every State in the Union. 


geteittg Go. |\// 


— Albion, Mich. 
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. My Chatham Mill 


Grain Grader and Cleaner 
Loaned free for 30 days—no money FREE 
——— ht pre a = — 

es, cleans and separates wheat, oats, 

corn, barle , flaz, clover. timothy, ete. ‘akes LOAN s 
ild oats, tame oats, smat, etc., from seed wheat; any mix- 
ax. Sorts corn for drop planter. Rids clover of buck- 
.. Takes out all dust, dirt, chaff and noxious weeds from timo- 
| thy. Removes foul weed seed and all the damaged, shrunken, 
ey ae “or kernelsfrom anygrain. Handles up to 8) bushels 

r hour. 
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1 
THE MANSON CAMPBELL COMPANY, Detroit, Kansas 





When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjecte of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are weicome. If preferred, name 
of writer will net be published. Address ati inguir- 
jes and letters to Hearte and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lows. 


























HUMORING. 


Seme very good people are very 
cruel. Their cruelty consists not in 
beating with a whip or lashing with 
the tongue, but in refusing to humor 
the habits and whims of those living 
with them. This is not because such 
habits or whims are harmful, or waste- 
ful of time or energy, but simply be- 
cause they “don’t see the use.” 

For example, grandmother with her 
rheumatism thinks it rash for her to 
put on clean underwear without first 
sunning it thoroughly, or airing before 
the fire. Granddaughter says this is a 
notion, and takes the old lady’s clothes 
off the rack, insisting that they need 
no sunning or airing. 

Mother says pink ice cream makes 
her sick, and asks that vanilla be or- 
dered for the little party, or that the 
strawberry coloring shall not go in the 
home made. Daughter says if she 
“shuts her eyes she wouldn’t know the 
difference,” that “it is all imagina- 
tion,” and makes the pink, which moth- 
er does without, although fond of ice 
cream, 

Father wants a cup ef good coffee 
for his breakfast. Daughter-in-law says 
a cereal drink is far more wholesome 
at his age, and for any age, so she has 
ne coffee in the house, and father is 
defrauded of his drink. 

Daughter wants mother to wear her 
best dress when her young friends call. 
Mother says a good gingham is good 
enough, she expects to be working at 
the dinner anyway, and refuses ~to 
make herseif look her best. 

Son wants father to dress so that he 
looks the prosperous man he is when 
he goes to town instead of wearing 
overalls and jumper. Father makes 
sarcastic remarks about people want- 
ing to wear clothes that are better 
than they are, and the virtue of being 
better than your clothes. 

And so it goes; good people set in 
their own notions and refusing to bend. 
Travelers by wagon, automobile or 
train learn to give with the motion of 
the vehicle, to sit stiffly erect and un- 
yielding means unnecessary weariness, 
so, in the little things in life where no 
principle is involved it is better to 
yield to one another. It is the small 
tyrannies of life which irritate. Every 
one has a right to his or her own 
whims and fads so long as they do not 
interfere with the comfort of anyone 
else. It is our differences which make 
us ourselves. 

An author is writing a story. He 
has a picture of every part of the 
story’s setting in his mind. He knows 
exactly what his characters look like, 
the appearance of the house and 
grounds, which side of the road the 
house is on and everything connected 
With it, although he may describe none 
of it. Yet the fact that he is writing 
about places and people that he sees 
in his own mind gives atmosphere to 
the story, makes it a good story be- 
cause it seems real. 

An artist is painting a draped fig- 
ure; before he is qualified to paint the 
draped figure, he must know the an- 
atomy of the figure, and have @rawn 
every bone and muscle. One of our 
most famous artists draws every 
draped figure completely in the nude 
before he paints on the draperies. He 
Says it is the nude figure which gives 
it life. 

As the author's vision of places and 
people gives the semblance of reality 
to his story, and as the artist's careful 





anatomical work gives apparent life to © 


the painted figure, so the little home 
habits, whims and ways of each of us 
give personality and individuality. 

Grandmother's care of her under- 
Wear is characteristic of her care of 
the health of her famfly, a care which 
no one appreciates more than grand- 
daughter when sickness comes to her 
own loved ones. Why should grand- 
daughter nag her grandmether about 
this natural precaution of the best of 
nurses? 

What if it is mother’s imagination 
which makes her sick after eatine pink 
ice cream (and we don’t know that it 
is); hasn*t mother done enough for 





the family to justify them in yielding 
to her imagination? As to father’s 
coffee. If father wants to risk his di- 
gestion (and his may be a digestion 
which good coffee does not spoil) why 
it’s his digestion, and it is not at all 
certain that more harm is done to 
father’s digestion by coffee than is 
done to father’s feelings by assuming 
to stand guard over what he shall and 
shall not eat or drink, unless such 
drink makes of a man a beast. People 
often imagine as much good from some 
articles of diet as they do harm from 
others. A physician friend has made 
wonderful cures with bread pills and 
colored water. 

Mothers should be proud that their 
daughters want them to look their best, 
and should humor the daughter’s whim 
that they dress up. Fathers are often 
as snobbish about wanting to wear 
work clothes to town as the most dap- 
per dresser who wishes to appear 
clothed as a fashion plate. It is a little 
matter to change clothes, and a big 
one to please the farm boy. 

Recently Mrs. Fanny Carpenter, 
president of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, said of some club 
women she was associated with: 

“They are such fine women. I have 
known many of them a long time and 
intimately, and the little peculiarities 
that a stranger might notice and a 
humorist might enjoy, I do not see. 
What I see is the beauty of those lives 
that I know so well, and the splendor 
of some of their sublime acts that the 
world does not know.” 

If our eyes were open to see the 
beauty of the lives of our relatives, 
and not their peculiarities, there would 
be an end to the arbitrariness which 
insists that there must be no whims 
and habits in the individual members 
of a family. A little humoring pleases 
us all, 





A FARMER’S WIFE. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Since reading the exceiient article 
in the July 5th issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer entitled “The Farmer’s Wife,” 
I have felt that it is time for some of 
us to take up the defense of our cause, 
along with the editor. He pays us a 
compliment well worth acknowledging. 

It makes one smile to read articles 
on the oppression and suppression of 
the farmer’s wife. To be sure there is 
lots of hard work on the farm, but nev- 
er drudgery, unless we make it so. 
And such a variety of work, outdoors 
andin! There is the vegetable garden, 
the flower garden and the chickens, all 
of which more than repay us for the 
time and labor ziven to them. 

When friends from town invited for 
dinner are loth to leave after lunch, 
it makes one feel that country life has 
its compensations. I would like to in- 
vite some of the women who write 
these articles on the tragedies of the 
farmer’s wife to spend a week on the 
farm, just to experience the pure joy 
of living. There are sounds, lights, 
shadows, scenes, and above all, a calm, 
peaceful quiet of which one in the city 
knows nothing. 

I was not brought up in the country, 
but I love it. The eight years previous 
to my marriage to the best farmer in 
Harrison county, I was a school teach- 
er in a city school, but in defense of 
myself will say that I did not start in 
a green hand in the knowledge of 
household duties. I had charge of my 
mother’s house during my vacations. 

Not if I could have my choice of the 
best home in town, would I take it for 
our little cottage and its conveniences, 
We have hot and cold soft water and 
hard water at the kitchen sink, a mod- 
ern bathroom and a furnace. I am not 
obliged to step outdoors while per- 
forming my household duties. A well 
filled ice house adds to our comfort 
materially such days as these. It goes 
without saying that the man who pro- 
vides such a house will have a barn 
just as convenient. 

There is not much in town that we 
cannot have if we on!y go after it, and 
I feel that country life has a great 
many advantages over city life. My 
father once said that someone must 
stay on the farms. A true statement, 
is it not? And this someone must not 
do it in a half-hearted way. Disposi- 
tion has a great deal to do with one’s 
health, happiness and success. If we 
go at our duties with a will for accom- 
plishing them they become a pleasure. 
The farm is one of the best places in 
the world for us te see the fruits of 
our labors. 

I do all of my housework and try to 





keep the garden clean, which is but a 
few steps from the back door. I take 
care of the chickens and find some- 
thing to do most of the time. By no 
means do I feel that I am a drudge or 
a fit subject for the insane asylum. 
The farmers’ wives as a rule can keep 
step with their city sisters along most 
any line. At our short course held last 
January the farmers’ wives carried off 
the premiums ten to one over their 
city sisters in the domestic science 
contest. We do not live on fried pork 
every day, nor are the flies carrying 
us off bodily. 

Now, country sisters, speak a word 
for our cause. 
the world think that we are a poor, 
down-trodden class, who do not dare 
to say that our souls are our own. 
Would you change your farm life with 
its blessings and comforts for the city? 

FARMER’S WIFE. 

Harrison County, Iowa. 





CONCERNING ANTS. 


Procure ten cents worth of tartar eme- 
tic. Take one-half teaspoonful and same 
amount of sugar, dampen with a few 
drops of water, put in a shallow dish (lids 
of preserve tumblers are excellent), and 
place where red ants run and no ants can 
be found in twenty-four or thirty-six 
hours afterwards. 


Black ants in the garden may be trap- | 


ped by placing fresh meat bones or bacon 
rinds where they collect; when covered 
with ants dip into boiling water, dry and 
repeat. 

A strong solution of carbolic acid and 
water poured into holes kills all black 
ants it touches, and the survivors imme- 
diately take themselves off. 

A few leaves of green wormwood scat- 
tered among the haunts of these trouble- 
some insects is said to be effective in dis- 
lodging them. 

0, 7. Bh. 





Mint for Ants: I see in Hearts and 
Homes column of July 5. 1912 issue where 
information is wanted in getting rid of 
house ants. A simple remedy is to lay 
sprigs of mint around where they run in 
pantry, safe and cupboard. It will drive 
them away in a littie while.—J. F. B., 
Missouri. 
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Fashion Department 

The following patterns are designed by the cele- 
brated authority, May Mantwa. Any pattern will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of 10 cents for each. 
Order by number and give size orage. Write plainly 
and be sure to sign your name and address. Address 
all letters to Fashion Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa’ Our Fall, 1912, fashion book, size 
153x104, 92 pages with attractive cover, contains over 
700 of the season's latest styles and is the handsomest 
book of its kind published. It will be sent postpaid 
to any address on receipt of 10 cents. 























SIMPLE MODELS FOR SCHOOL WEAR. 
No. 7505—Girl’s dress, 10 to 14 years, 
with four-gored Skirt, round or high neck, 
elbow or long sleeves, with or without 
revers, cuffs and trimming bands; 4 yards 
36 with 1% yards of banding to trim as 
shown in front view, 5% yard 27 to trim as 
shown in back view, for 12-year size. 

No. 7499—Child’s Russian dress, 2 to 6 
years, with square or high neck, short or 
long sleeves, with or without bloomers; 
2% yards 36 for dress with one yard 27 
inches wide for trimming, 2 yards 36 in. 
wide for bloomers, fer 4-year size. 

No. 7540—Girl’s ene-piece dress, 6 to 12 
years, with elbow or long sleeves, square 
or round collar; 34% yards 36, for 10-year 
Bize. 

No. 7512—Boy’'s sailor bleuse suit, 6 to 
10 years, with round oer square collar, 
knickerbockers that can be finished with 
knee bands or hems and elastic; 3% yards 
36, with % yard 27 imches wide for coliar 
and cufts, 6% yards of braid, for 8-year 
size. 

No. 7102—Boy’s blouse suit, 8, 10 and 
12 years, with round collar or neck band; 
3% yards 36, for 10-year size. 
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Can you always eat all 
that you “can”? 
After the work of “‘canning”’ do you find 
much of your fruit is spoiled? Then, 
why persist in using old-style, narrow. 
necked, tin-tapped, screw-capped jars? 
That was the old way of ‘‘canning.”” The 
new way, the easier, safer, better way is 
called “‘jarring,”’ preserving in theall-glass 


E-Z SEAL JAR 


Try putting up beets, beans, com and 
tomatoes for winter ‘use. It is fun when 
you use the E-Z Seal Jar. it has the 
sanitary all-glass cap—no metal at ail, 
No twisting and turning—the cap 
clamps with a spring seal. It closes 
and opens with a touch of the finger, 
And—your fruit keeps! 


Free Jar— f 





Free Book 


Cut out this cou- 
pon, takeit to your 
grocer—he will 
give you one E-Z 
Seal Jar— FREE. 
Be sure and write 
us for FREE Book 
of Recipes—it tells 
many things you 
should know. Get 
the Jar from the 
grocer. Get the 
Book from us. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS COMPANY 
Wheeling, W. V 


BEX AM RET OE 
1-Qt. E-Z Seal Jar AH 
{ FREE for the Coupon 


Please note—in order to secure free jar this coupon 
must be presented to your dealer before Sept. ist, 
1912, with blank spaces property filled out. 
HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
This is to.certify, That I have this day received one 
‘Atlas’? E-Z Seal Jar Free of all cost and without 
any obligation on my part. Thisis the first coupon 
presented by any member of my family. 














Name. 


Address 

TO THE DEALER:—Present this to jobber from 
whom you recieved E-Z Seal Jars. Ailcoupons must 
be signed by you and returned before Nov. 1st, 1012. 
DEALER’S CERTIFICATE. _ This is to certify, thatI 
gave away one ‘‘Atlas’’ E-Z Seal Jar to the person 
whose signature appears above, 








Dealer’s Name 


Addr = 














sure when you graduate from 
GEM CITY BUSINESS COLLEGE 
of Quincy, fl. Thorough courses in 
Shorthand, ting, Bookkeep- 
ing, Actual Business Praetice, Pen- 
hipand Sl ati 23 compe> 
tent teachers—1400 students annually. 
Our own $100,000 specially equipped 
Gheasesd catalog and yess book 
ted catalog and year book- 
ou Pre: 


Se 
fleck Box 44 Quincy, Ulincis 





























WESTERN | MNITAR ay 
34th year. Prepares for 

college or business. Ten ‘F* Fireproof Alton, 
modern buildings. Gym- Barracks Minois 


nasium, Recreation 
Room, and new Swim- 
ming Pool. Complete 
equipment. Work ac- 
cepted by Colleges. Tul- 
tion 8500. Register early. 
Col. A.M. Jackson, 
A.M., Suapt., 80% 65. 


Ward Semi ror om 
a inary Mashville, Tea0- 
Est. 1865. Literary Courses, Music, Art, Expressions 
Domestic Science. Superior Faculty. Catalog® 
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Please mention this paper when writing: 
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Our Weekly Sabbath Sdicel ny 


BY THE EDITOR 





Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Weekly Sabbath School Lesson must not be 
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DEATH OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for September 1, 1912. Mark 6: 
14-29.) 

“And King- Herod heard thereof; for 
his name had become known: for he 
said, John the Baptizer is risen from 
the dead, and therefore do_ these 
powers work in him. (15) But others 
said, It is Elijah. And others said, It 
is a prophet, even as one of the 
phophets. (16. )But Herod, when he 
heard thereof, said, John, whom I be- 
headed, he is risen. (17) For Herod 
himself had sent forth and laid hold 
upon John, and bound him in prison 
for the sake of Herodias, his brother 
Philip’s wife; for he had married her. 
18. For John said unto Herod, It is 
not lawful for thee to have thy broth- 
er’s wife. (19) And Herodias set her- 
self against him, and desired to kill 
him; and she could not; (2) for Herod 
feared John, knowing that he was a 
righteous and holy man, and kept him 
safe. And when he had heard him he 
was much perplexed; and he heard 
him gladly. (21) And when a con- 
venient day was come, that Herod on 
his birthday made a supper to his 
lords, and the high captains, and the 
chief men of Galilee; (22) and when 
the daughter of Herodias herself came 
in and danced, she pleased Herod and 
them that sat at meat with him; and 
the king said unto the damsel, Ask of 
me whatsoever thou wilt, and I will 
And he sware unto 
her, Whatsoever thou shalt ask of me, 
I will give it thee, unto the half of my 
ki.gdom. (24) And she went out and 
said unto her mother, What shall I 
ask? And she said, The head of John 
the Baptist. (25) And she came in 
straightway with haste unto the king, 
and asked, saying, I will that thou 
forthwith give me on a platter the 
head of John the Baptist. (26) And 
the king was exceedingly sorry; but for 
the sake of his oaths, and of them that 
sat at meat, he would not reject her. 
(27) And straightway the king sent 
forth a soldier of his guard, and com- 
manded to bring his head; and he 
went and beheaded him in the prison, 
(28) and brought his head on a plat- 
ter, and gave it to the damsel; and 
the damsel gave it to her mother. 
(29) And when his disciples heard 
thereof, they came and took up his 
corpse, and laid it in a tomb.” 

Some of our readers may wonder 
why it was that neither Pontius Pilate 
nor Herod Antipas paid any attention 
whatever for so long a time to the 
doings of either Jesus or John the 
Baptist. We must, huvvever, look at 
it from their standpoint, the stand- 
point of a Roman public official. To 
the ruling powers Jesus and John the 
Baptist each seemed to be a Jewish 
rabbi. They would naturally pay no 
attention whatever to the peculiar dif- 
ferences betwixt them and the other 
rabbis at Jerusalem. It was their 
business to maintain peace and order, 
and to protect the interests of im- 
perial Rome. While they undoubt- 
edly kept themselves well informed 
through the centurions and_ chief 
publicans or tax gatherers as to what 
was going on, there was nothing that 
seemed to require their attention. 

It must be remembered that Jesus 
spent but little time in Judea, and 
that as soon as the Pharisees started 
a discussion as to the comparative 
value of His baptism and that of John, 
both of them changed their fields of 
labor, no doubt desiring to avoid all 
undue excitement or political agita- 
tion. So long as the peace was not 
disturbed, neither Herod nor Pilate 
cared what these new rabbis thought 
or taught. They could see no objec- 
tion to their healing the sick, curing 
those either permanently insane or 
possessed by devils, turning water 
into wine, or inculcating, as each of 
them did, the fundamental principles 
underlying good government. Herod 
could not object to the advice to the 
soldiers, to accuse no one falsely and 
to be content with their wages. 

When, however, John touched on 
the Marriage law and denounced the 
king’s marriage with his brother 








Philip’s wife, he promptly put him in 
prison. After Jesus had divided His 
disciples into groups of two, some of 
which had perhaps crossed the -Jor- 
dan, where Herod seems to have prin- 
cipally resided at the castle of 
Machaerus, and exercised the same 
miraculous power of which Jesus was 
reported to be possessed, Herod evi- 
dently began to look into the matter 
more carefully. It was one thing for 
a man to have the reputation of hav- 
ing miraculous power; it was quite 
another thing to communicate this 
power to His disciples—men without 
education—to carry on this work over 
a wide region where their claims 
could be investigated by men of all 
classes, and to push this work with 
the tremendous energy which Jesus 
and His disciples were then exerting. 

Herod now seems to have called a 
council and inquired into and dis- 
cussed the matter. As usual, there 
was a Wide diversity of opinion. Some 
said: “It is Elijah.” The populace 
had been expecting him to return, ac- 
cording to the teachings of the 
prophets, to “turn the heart of the 
fathers to the children, and the heart 
of the children to their fathers,” and 
avoid a predicted curse. Others could 
not believe this, but they believed He 
was that other prophet whom some 
of the rabbis were expecting, and still 
others that He was one of the 
prophets. None of these views, how- 
ever, satisfied Herod. He said: No, 
it can be neither Elijah nor even one 
of the prophets. No one can do such 
works as these except John the Bap- 
tist, whom I have beheaded. He is 
undoubtedly risen from the dead. 

Then follows the sad story of the 
death of John the Baptist, one of the 
saddest and most pathetic in all his- 
tory, both sacred and profane. Herod 
had intended to give his kingdom to 
his eldest son Philip. For some reason 
he changed his mind at the last and 
gave Philip instead the bulk of his 
estate, but leaving him a private cit- 
izen at Jerusalem. Philip’s wife, of 
royal blood herself, was satisfied with 
nothing less than royalty, and on the 
first visit of Herod Antipas to Jeru- 
salem, entered into a shameless in- 
trigue with him in which he was to di- 
vorce his wife and marry her (Herod- 
ias) on his return from a visit to Rome. 
Herod Antipas’ wife, under pretense of 
some urgent business at home, fled to 
her father Aretas, king of Arabia, and 
a war between Herod Antipas and 
Aretas followed. 

Herod afterwards married Herodias, 
to the great disgrace of the family 
and the disgust of all right-yminded 
people. When John pronounced the 
marriage incestuous and unlawful, he 
incurred the wrath of Herodias, who 
seems to have been a second Jezebel 
in handling men, and Herod put John 
in prison. Fearing the wrath of the 
people, who believed John to be at 
least a prophet heaven sent, if not 
indeed Elijah, Herod went no further, 
notwithstanding his wife’s hatred and 
fury, but allowed John’s disciples to 
come and go, and sent for John fre- 
quently and conversed with him. In 
the language of the lesson, “knowing 
that he was a righteous and holy man, 
kept him safe. And when he had 
heard him he was much perplexed, and 
heard him gladly.” 

Let us give Herod some credit at 
least, for with a wife like Herodias 
on the one hand and some conscience 
and a sense at least of the obligations 
of a Roman governor to justice he 
was certainly at great straits. And, 
woman-like, Herodias is not easily 
balked. When coaxing, scolding, and 
making things generally uncomfort- 
able about the palace did not serve 
her purpose, she evidently set herself 
to study the king deliberately and bide 
her time. She hated John as Jezebel 
hated Elijah, as every guilty man or 
woman hates those who testify to their 
guilt. She hated him all the more be- 
cause she was of the bluest blood 
royal, a descendant of the great As- 
monian princes, to whom the Jewish 
nation had owed everything for two 
hundred years; and te be denounced 
by the long-haired, coarsely-clad 
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education of the highest quality. 
men and women. 


the west; Y. M.C. A.and Y. W.C. A. 


views of the campus, buildings, etc. 
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Address the President, Dept. W, 








GRINNELL COLLEGE 


1847-1912 


At Grinnell, Iowa, the oldest and largest College west of the Mississippi. 
Offers exceptional opportunities to all young men and women wanting a College 


Grinnell aims to relate College work to life work. It makes College work 
essentially practical and profitable inevery way. It holds to national standards 
of admission and graduation and is recognized the country over as a College of the 
highest grade. Its faculty consists of thoroughly trained and carefully selected 
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nell offers the group system of studies; best preparation for professional 
schools; best preparation for technical schools; best preparation for business and 
public affairs; special provision for students who are not fully prepared to enter 
College; perfect facilities for physicial training; largest working college library in 
Life in Grinnell is pleasant and helpful. 
you are considering entering upon a college course, don't fail to 

Write for Catalogue Today 

and full information regarding all courses of study, estimate of expenses, list of 
students, faculty, etc. We will gladly send you our illustrated booklet showing 


ell College of Music offers superior instruction in organ, piano- 
forte, singing, violin, the history of music and the theory of music. 
Write for fall imformation. The year 1912-13 opens September } ith. 








J. H. T. MAIN, Grinnell, lowa 




















VETERINARIANS Are In DEMAND 


Graduates wanted as Government Ensporjorp, Mate, County and City Sanitary Officers, 
‘1 


nd as Practitioners, 


© full informaton to 


THE KANSAS CITY VETERINARY. COLLEGE, 1370 East 15th $i, Kansas City, Mo. 





prophet of the desert was humiliating 
beyond measure, and all the more so 
because she knew beyond all question 
that John had the Lord and the law 
on his side; that he was everlastingly 
right and she was everlastingly wrong. 

Her time came on the occasion of 
the great festival in commemoration 
of the king’s birthday. It was a sup- 
per to his lords, his high captains, 
and the chief men of Galilee; a ban- 
quet, as we would say, of the “four 
hundred,” with all the army officers 
and millionaires thrown in. It was a 
gorgeous state function held at the 
castle within sight and hearing of the 
prison, 250 feet above, in which John 
was confined. We take the following 
description of the scene from Eder- 
sheim: 

“It is evening, and the castle-place 
is brilliantly lit up. The noise of 
music and the shouts of revelry come 
across the slope into the citadel, and 
fall into the deep dungeon where 
waits the prisoner of Christ. And now 
the merriment in the great banquet 
hall has reached its utmost height. 
The king has nothing further to offer 
his satisfied guests, no fresh excite- 
ment. So let it be the sensuous stim- 
ulus of dubious dances, and, to com- 
plete it, let the dancer be the fair 
young daughter of the king’s wife, the 
very descendant of the Asmonean 
priest-princes. To viler depths of 
coarse familiarity even a Herod could 
not have descended. 

“She has come, and she has danced, 
this princely maiden, out of whom all 
maidenhood and all princeliness have 
been brazed by a degenerate mother, 
wretched offspring of the once noble 
Maccabees. And she has done her 
best in that wretched exhibition, and 
pleased Herod and them that sat at 
meat with him. And now, amidst the 
general plaudits, she shall have her 
reward—and the king swears it to her 
with loud voice, that all around hear 
it—even to the half of his- kingdom. 
The maiden steals out of the banquet 
hall to ask her mother what it shall 
be. Can there be no doubt or hesita- 
tion in the mind of Herodias? If there 
was one object she had at heart, 
sought in vain to attain, it was the 
death of John the Baptist. She re- 
membered it all only too well—her 
stormy, reckless past. The daughter 
of Aristobolus, the ill-fated son of the 
ill-fated Asmonean princess Mariamme 
(1), she had been married to her half- 
uncle, Herod Philip, the son of Herod 
the Great and of Mariamme (II), the 
daughter of the high priest (Boethos).” 

Amid the plaudits of the half 








drunken revelers she leaves the ban- 
queting hall and asks her mother, with 
flushed face, what her request shall 
be. Now is your hour, Herodias; the 
opportunity to glut your vengeance 
on the innocent man who has told the 
truth as to your shameful and licen- 
tious life. “Tell him, daughter,” said 
she, “to give you the head of John 
the Baptist.” Still flushed from the 
dance, she enters the hall straightway, 
“with haste,” and says: “I will that 
thou give me forthwith on a platter 
the head of John the Baptist.” Did® 
ever such a gory message fall from 
the lips of a.maiden? 

I fancy there was silence in that 
banquet hall, for they knew that John 
was a righteous man and holy, and 
they knew every one of them why this 
request was made and who suggested 
it. It was the voice of Salome, the 
daughter, but the words of Herodias, 
the mother, and the thcught in every 
heart was: What will the king do? 
Will he go back on his oath, face her 
wrath and be a man, or will he keep 
his maudlin oath, stifle his con- 
science, his sense of justice, and with 
his impious wife stain his hands with 
the blood of the man of God? He was 
“exceeding sorry; but for the sake of 
the oath, and of them that sat at 
meat, he would not reject her. And 
straightway,” lest his conscience 
should get the upper hand, he gave 
the order. John without a moment’s 
warning was ushered into the pres- 
ence of his God, and Salome was pres- 
ently recalled to receive in.a charger 
the head of the greatest of all men of 
woman born. It must have frozen the 
blood of even men hardened to sin to 
see her retire with that ghastly dish. 

And the people ever after, as history 
records, crushed the coward tyrant, 
Herod Antipas, and predicted the 
judgment:‘of God, and saw in the evils 
which soon followed the fulfillment of 
these predictions. And so a few 
weeks afterwards, when Jesus of 
Nazareth sent His disciples abroad 
with their words of love and mercy, 
and the dead rose to life, the lepers 
were cleansed, and the sick were 
healed at their work and by His power, 
and all Galilee was moved as it had 
never been moved before, the con- 
science-stricken king could not be per- 
suaded that any man could so move 
the hearts of the people, unless He 
was indeed John the Baptist risen 
from the dead, and when Herod heard 
thereof he said: No, it is not Elijah; 
it is not that prophet, nor one of the 
prophets, but “John whom I beheaded, 
he is risen.” 
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Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 





























FLAVOR IN EGGS. 

A town poultry breeder raises chick- 
ens only every other year. The two- 
year-old hens are used for breeding the 
second year, mated with a cockerel. 
As soon as the pullets need the room, 
the hens are all cleared out, also the 
males, leaving only birds of neariy the 
same age in the poultry yard. Males 
are kept only for three months, are 
used early and often resold at purchase 
price. This lady has a good trade in 
fancy eggs the year around, and makes 
@ specialty of selling unfertilized eggs. 
We would not like to say we could de- 
tect the superior flavor of an unferti- 
lized egg over a fertilized egg, but this 
lady’s customers deciare there is a 
great difference in quality in favor of 
the unfertilized egg, and are willing to 
pay a premium for her eggs. During 
the time eggs are saved for hatching 
none are sold, but the hatching season 
with her lasts only long enough to fill 
two 240-egg incubators. 

Undoubtedly there is an advantage 
during 


in having only infertile eggs 
the summer. One hot day will start 


the germ which may live a few days 
and then die. Many an egg “which 
will do for cooking, but I wouldn’t boil 
it for the table” has reached the point 
where it is safer beaten or scrambled 
only because it is fertile. There is a 
decided advantage to the pullets in 
being free from the annoyance of 
males during the growing season, and 
the males are better separated from 
the hens during the molt. If good 
males are kept over for breeding pur- 
poses, they may be mated with a few 
hens, but if the males are to be dis- 
posed of, dispose of them as quickly 
as possible, 


A WIDE AWAKE CLUB. 


A farmers’ club in Allentown, Pa., 
has been in the habit of giving $50 a 
year in prizes for fine grains and vege- 
tables. This year the members de- 
cided that they would advance their 
interests by paying more attention to 
poultry. In order to encourage the 
keeping of better and more uniform 
flocks a chance to exhibit in their own 


closs, a farm flock competition was 
established for the Allentown fair. 
Prizes are oxered for pens only. First 


prize, $20; second, $10; special prize 
cup valued at $15, and sweepstakes 
prize of a $50 cup for the best pen of 
farm poultry. Only bona fide farmers, 
those living on the farm, can enter, 
and must so state on the entry blank. 
Any variety of chickens, or birds of 
no variety can be entered. The judg- 
ing will be done strictly on the merits 
of the birds as farm poultry. Birds in 
a pen should match as to size, color of 
plumage, color of eggs, eyes, etc, as 
nearly as possible. They may be dung- 
hills or grades, or pure breds, with no 
difference so long as they excel in util- 
ity points. 





CHICKEN CHAT. 


“The great danger in using cheap 
commercial chick foods is getting 
chick feed that contains weed seeds. 
They contain not only weed seeds, but 
seeds that have become musty, and 
seeds of that kind will produce disas- 


trous results.”—B. L. Nix. 
A pendulous crop which becomes 
greatly enlarged and hangs loosely 


may exist With little inconvenience to 
the fowl, and is usually the result of 
irregular feeding. When an active 
hen goes too long without eating, she 
is apt to overeat if opportunity of- 
fers; the crop remains too long, unti 
the walls become permanently dis- 
tended from repeated gorgings. There 
is no cure. 

Mr. Wm. Cook, the originator of the 
Orpingtons, claims that he can select 
a good laying hen every time by ob- 
serving the short feathers that grow 
on each side of the base of the comb. 
If these feathers curl up and are in- 
clined to point forward, the hen is a 
good layer, and if they lie smoothly, 
the points lying flat, the hen is a poor 
layer. 

It is a comparatively easy matter 





to settle this question without trap 
nests by noting the hens killed for the 
table. Sometimes a hen will have 
quantities of eggs in all stages, from 
the egg ready to be laid on down. It 
is interesting to follow theories up and 
see where they lead to. One thing is 
sure, whatever the position of her 
feathers, the laying hen is a busy hen. 
It is perfectly safe to choose for dinner 
the hen which is always on the roost 
in the daytime, the hen which is slug- 
gish in her movements and disinclined 
to exercise. 





Green Feed and Eggs: An experi- 
ment conducted at the West Virginia 
station with two flocks of White Leg- 
horns proved that the hens having 
green food laid a little more than 25 
per cent more eggs in 360 days than a 
similar flock with no green food. The 
green food was coinposed of apples, 
rape and cabbage. In other respects, 
the feeding of the two flocks was the 
same. The green food flock ate but 
fifty-eight pounds of food each, whH#e 
the flock not receiving the green food 
ate sixty-one pounds each. 





INBREEDING. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of July 12th, in the 
poultry department, I read with much 
surprise your reply to “H. M.,” of 
Iowa on the question of “Inbreeding 
Poultry.” In your reply you say that 
“fowls are not different from animals.” 
Therefore, I take it that what you say 
in answer to this subscriber's. question 
in regard to the use of cockerels on 
their own get you would apply in like 
manner to all breeding animals wheth- 
er horses, cattle, sheep or hogs. I 
have been a careful reader of the best 
farm journals I could get, including 
such papers as Wallaces’ Farmer, the 
Breeders’ Gazette, Farmer and Breed- 
er, etc., and am a member of the Intey- 
state Breeders’ Association, having at- 
tended its meetings and listened care- 
fully to the discussions of prominent 
breeders and live stock growers, but 
have never read an article or heard 
anything said which would lead me to 
think that such a practice in regard 
to the inbreeding of live stock as you 
suggest in this article could be fol- 
lowed without disastrous results. You 
say: “Dispose of a good bird only to 
get a better one, and not because you 
fear to use him on his own pullets.” 
And you also preface this remark by 
saying that “fowls are not different 
from animals. Breeding a sire to his 
offspring is a common practice among 
cattle and horse breeders.” If this is 
true I must confess that my experi- 
ence as a live stock raiser supple- 
mented by more or less close observa- 
tion among the successful live stock 
raisers of northwest Iowa have been 
most sadly misleading. I have always 
taken the greatest care to keep the 
sires of the different classes of live 
stock away from their own get. The 
best sires I have ever owned, even the 
cockerels, have been disposed of, 
sometimes at a sacrifice, because I had 
been led to believe that to use a sire 
on closely related females would be to 
invite disaster. I am aware that in 
the beginning of the different breeds 
of live stock, cattle more especially, 
the founders of these different types 
resorted to very close line breeding 
and in some cases it has been admit- 
ted that inbreeding was resorted to, 
but it has been my impression that for 
a good many years it has been the 
effort of breeders in general to get as 
far away from this practice as pos- 
sible. I have read with care many 
pedigrees of Percheron horses and 
will say that some pedigrees which 
run back a number of years show 
signs of line breeding, yet I have never 
seen an instance of inbreeding record- 
ed. The pedigrees which are issued 
at the present time, as far as I have 
seen, show no signs of such a thing. 

I do not write this to criticise the 
poultry editor of Wallaces’ Farmer, 
but to present my understanding of 
this particular article and also to 
humbly give my views. I have been 
and am still a “booster” for all good, 
clean, farm papers and feel especially 
friendly toward Wallaces’ Farmer, as 
it was the first farm paper I ever sub- 
scribed for, and without its timely ad- 
vice and modern methods of farming 
and stock raising, I fear I would have, 
to a large extent, been a failure. 

CHAS. H. BABCOCK, 

Woodbury Co., Iowa. 





A Successful Farm Poultry House 


BY F. W. BECKMAN. 


The farmer who has any thought of 
putting a substantial poultry house 
among his farm buildings, can’t go far 
wrong if he adopts the plans for a hol- 
low clay block structure just given to 
the farmers of Iowa by the Iowa Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, in Bulle- 
tin No. 132. It doesin’t cost $10 more 
than a house made wholly of lumber; 
it cf#n be made to look as well, and 
it also has unusual lasting qualities. 


housing from 50 to 60 grown birds 
through the winter. : 

That may seem like a good-sized in- 
vestment for a poultry house, but the 
farm chicken industry is worth a sub- 
stantial building like that. Iowa’s 293. 
000,000 chickens produce nearly a hun- 
dred million dozen of eggs a year, be- 
sides some millions of frys, and add 
more to the farmer’s bank account, 
twice over, than the entire wheat crop 
of the state. If the farm hens of fowa 
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Farm poultry house built of hollow clay building blocks. 


The experiment station has tested this 
house and it commends it as in every 
way satisfactory. 

As this house wes worked out and 
constructed by Professor J. B. David- 
son, of the agricultural engineering 
section, and W. A. Lippincott, poultry- 


were comfortably housed in winter and 
given scientific care, they would do 
nearly as much again in the way of 
egg production as they do now. The 
average hen in the state isn’t laying 
more than sixty-four eggs a year; she 
might as well be producing 120, and 
better housing will encourage her to 
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END ELEVATION 


Ground plan and elevations of Iowa State College farm poultry house. The plans may be 
used for all-wood construction as well as hollow clay block. 
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This hollow clay block house has un- 
der it a sound foundation and a good, 
dry floor. Professor Davidson gave es- 
pecial care to the construction of the 
floor, because dryness in a hen house 
is everything in making a flock pay. 
The dimensions given in the plans are 
sixteen feet long and fourteen feet 
wide, but this may be varied somewhat 
by very little change in construction. 
The roof construction ought to be 
strengthened with any increase in size, 
so that in winter it may hold up the 
added load of snow. The house has a 
well lighted front with adequate win- 
dow and curtain surface for good vent- 
jlation and wholesome living condi- 











immediately in front of it. A trap 
door may be placed under the open- 
ings in the front if desired, but that is 
not necessary, though it adds to the 
comfort of the birds in summer. The 
curtains for the openings are made of 
light muslin or cheesecloth tacked to 
frames, which are hinged at the top so 
that they may be swung upward and 
hooked against the roof. The open- 
ings are also covered with a poultry 
netting or loose cloth. 

No feature of construction is more 
important than the floor, because it is 
a large factor in securing dryness. Be- 
cause lumber is expensive, the tend- 
ency is toward cement or dirt floors, 








Interier view of house built of hollow clay blocks. 


tions in winter. At each end of the 
front is a window with twelve 9$x12- 
inch lights, the space between may be 
given to a door and two curtained 
openings, or to the openings alone if 
the door is placed in the end of the 
house. Underneath one of the win- 
dows may be placed a smaller window 
for lighting a dust box constructed 








but in either case precautions must 
be taken to prevent the moisture from 
below coming up to the surface as oil 
travels up a lamp wick. 

Professor Davidson recommends 
that if either a dirt or a cement floor 
be built, enough dirt be excavated so 
that about eight inches of coarse ma- 
terial, preferably crushed rock, may 
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Details of nests and roosts, lowa State College poultry house. 





be filled in. That will break the ca- 
pillary attraction and check the mois- 
ture from coming up to the surface. If 
a dirt floor is desired, he says: “Spread 
some finer material, as cinders, over 
the rock, and finaly put six inches of 
dirt on top. That makes the best 
king of a dirt floor, but it is not nearly 
so sanitary as a cement floor.” If a 
cement floor is to be laid on the 
crushed rock or similar material in 
the excavated space, first lay on the 
crushed rock a thickness of two-ply 
roofing, and carefuly seal all seams 
and edges. Lay the grout above the 
roofing and finish with a half-inch fin- 
ishing coat. If desired, hollow clay 
blocks may be substituted for the 
grout. They may be laid on a well- 
settled bed of egvavel above’ the 
crushed rock and then plastered over 
all with cement plaster. This kind 
of a floor is cheap, and served weil 
when tried at the Iowa experiment sta- 
“tion. 

If the location of the poultry house 
is at all inclined to hold moisture, the 
bulletin advises that a three-inch tile 
be laid around the outside of the foun- 
dation even with its bottom edge. 
That will to a large extent prevent the 
accumulation of moisture under the 
floor. 

The roosts are made removable for 
cleaning, and are placed at the back 
of the house. The nests are made in 
two sections, and placed at each end. 

This type of house may be built ‘of 
lumber wholly as well as of masonry, 
and therefore the plans accompanying 
give some of the detail for lumber 
construction. Where hollow’ clay 
blocks are used, the details for fram- 
ing the structure ere to be ignored. 

The bill of materials for the hollow 
clay block house are given herewith. 
If the bill of materials for the wooden 
house, as weil as plans for two types 
of colony houses are desired, they may 
be secured without cost by writing to 
the station at Ames and asking for 
Bullétin No. 132. 

BILL OF MATERIALS AND ESTIMATE 
OF COST OF HOLLOW CLAY 
POULTRY HOUSE. 

(Size of house, 14x16 feet.) 

Foundation and floor— 


IN os oe ce waved aan e de ees $ 2.50 

Foundation wall, 5, yards concrete 
MG Wine cenit ah nash on mene tcis: < 20.00 
Grave! for filling, 4 yards at $1... 4.00 

Cement floor, 224 square feet at 
Uh COMO. os 0:48 s odawendaen bee-68 8.00 

Waterproof layer asphalt paint, 
MUN CONG itn cs acctaaceneneasés 3.00 
Drain tile, 75 feet at 2% cents... 1.86 
$59.36 


Window and door frames— 
Eight pieces 2x4, 16 feet long, No. 
2 yellow or white pine, 35 feet, 
BE dias codon vctkcnctasadwcesees 2.55 
Rear plate— 
One piece 2x4, 16 feet long, No. 2 
— or white pine, 11 feet, at 
3 


Risietgac ede aie te AER Ui anne a Maes «30 
Front trap door— 
Four pieces 1x6, 14 feet long, No. 
2 white pine flooring, 28 feet, 
SpE Mie x iuided <udkcc oxeup hs cies 1.06 


Rafters— 
Two pieces 2x4, 16 feet long. No. 
2 yellow or white pine; total, 
S06 Cae MC EEO) 55,6 «:aoaa/olbalw eka 8.85 
Roof sheathing— 
320 feet flooring, No. 2 white pine. 12.16 


Roofing— 


ie: 6 Caatatas Wiibodosasesmeceases Tae 
Millwork— 
Two windows, 12 lights, 9x12 .... 5.50 
One sash, six lights, 9x12......... 1.40 
One door, 2-8x6-8x1%, No. 3...... 2.20 
Four curtain and screen panes, 
eS eer nee 3.00 


Two pieces of %4-inch rod, 16 feet 
long: two pieces of %4-inch rod 


Ce Bee eee ree 60 
Three yards muslin at 10 cents... .30 
Roosts— 


Three pieces 2x4, 16 feet long, No. 
2 white or yellow pine, 32 feet, 
at $30; three pieces 1x12, 16 feet 
long, No. 1 white pine, 48 feet, 
SE BO 2 Bekasomineccsccageavedass 3.17 
Nests— 
Four pieces 1x12, 19 feet long, No. 
1 white pine: one piece 1x4, 12 
feet long, 14 feet, at $46; two 
pieces %x12, 10 feet long; one 
piece %4x6, 10 feet long, 15 sur- 
pO ae ee rer 1.09 
Dust box— 
One piece 1x12, 16 feet long, No. 
2 white pine, 16 feez, at $38..... 61 
Hardware— 
One and one-half pairs 3- 
inch wrought steel butts, 
Se le” Se 
Two and one-half pairs 4- 
inch Tee hinges, at 10 
a SS A OT ae 25 
Three and one-ha!f pairs 6- 
inch Tee hinges, at 15 


OO ect ak a Bin ok ac mei 52 
One rim door lock at 35 

RE ae rere 35 
Three sash locks, at 10 


NINOS oak wiaws celaderd Rada + ae 
Four pounds 5d nails, twen- 
ty-five pounds 8d nails, fif- 
teen pounds 26d nails, at 
Sa COREE os... Seen. < p2dken 1.54 
Eighty square feet of poul- 
try net or wire cloth, at 6 
eS ee eee re 





Total cost of hardware..... 7.99 
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market. Backed by 
$10,000 Bond. Money 
back any time dur- 


ing 2 years if not TroJan steel gates of 15-8 
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i in. heavy high carbon steel; 
oe oe tubing, brazed seams, rein- 
for free literature fm forced, all No. 9 wire mesh. 
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Pictures can hardly do jus- 

tice to TroJan gates. The are 
bull proof and hog tight. No other gates so 
well made, none so cheap, quality considered. 
End your gate troubles now. Do Swee with 
wooden gates and constant repairing. roJan 
tes will pay for themselves every year and will 

ast a lifetime. 


A TroJan Steel Gate Free! 


That’s our special proposition, only one farmer 
in each ea A who will help us introduce 
TroJan gates. Write for free gate proposition to- 
day. Get free circular and prices. 

If you attend the Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, Kan- 
sas, Illinois, Dakota or Nebraska State Fairs, don't 
fail to stop at our exhibit and see TroJan gates, 
Also find out about our free gate offer. Address 


W. K. VOORHEES, Mér., 


STANDARD MANUFACTURING CO., 
02 State Street, CEDAR FALLS, 10w* 


— STEEL GATES onc'sesi— 








Pie EP ES AS 
I will ship all you want on 30 days trial. Put 
them in your barn yard where your stuck has 
been breaking down your board gates, or going 
through your gas pipe and wire gates. One of 
my Channel Steel gates will outlast any three 
of other make. Strongest gate ever built. Fully 
guaranteed. 


C. lL. GADE, 25 Main St., lowa Falls, lowa 


Make Your Own 
Cement Posts 


With the 


PERFECT POST MOLDS 


Why buy wooden posts when you can 
make for less money a cement 
Post that will last generations. 
The Perfect Post made by the 
Kvans process will withstand both 
a tremendous shock and strain. It is 
all in the way the post is molded, rein- 
forced and cured, Write us for full 
information about the Perfect Post 





























Molds. 
’ CLOSE-TO-NATURE CO. 
85 Front Street, Colfax, lowa 





lowa State Fair 


AND EXPOSITION 
DES MOINES 


August 22-30, 1912 


DOGS. 


Scotch Collies 


and Pomeranian dogs, 
Shetland ponies of al! 
sizes, ages and colors. Write 
your wants. All of same 
good quality as usual. 

J. C. THOMPSON & SON 
Jamaica, lowa 
Successors to 
Cassipy & THOMPSON. 

















OUN DS—Coon, Fox and Wolf hounds. Pedigree, 
Guaranteed to please. Young and old stock. 10 
days trial allowed. R.F. Johnson, Assumption, III. 





Fg sage Collie puppies for sale at reason- 
tO able prices. Barker Bros., Indianola, Iowa. 





POULTRY. 


eae 


§. . R. 1. REDS—BARGAINS 


Having sold my farm and must vacate soon, for 
next 30 days will sell 300 S. C. Reds at $10 per dozen. 
Breeding stock and early hatched. June hatched 
chicks at 86 per dozen. All choice breeding. Also 5 
dozen Biack Orpingtons, $8 per dozen. Entire flock 
at a bargain. 

Cc. Hw. WELLS, 








Boone, lowa 





R C. Rhode Island Reds and Indian Ran- 
« merducks. After June let, eggs from Reds 63 
for 100, from ducks $5 for 100. A few yearling breed- 
ers forsale. MRS. HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, Ia. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively—farm 

range flock, pure white ear lobe. No culls in 

flock. Selected eggs 61 per 15, $2 per 45. #4 per 100, 
$17 per 500. 5. J. Gardner, Russell, lowa. 





| a eg a Comb Anconas. Mrs. Frank Wallace, 
Weldon, Jowa. 





NDIAN Runner ducks for sale, $1 each; guaran- 
teed, Minnie Overton, Tracy, lowa. 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; bow plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
bow they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 























ABOUT ROPES AND KNOTS. 


Some valuable information repro- 
duced from a bulletin issued by the 
Cornell University reading course: 

“Binding the end of a rope with 
twine to prevent it from untwisting is 
called whipping. Ropes that are to 
be passed through pulley blocks, or, 
like halter ropes, through small holes, 
should be finished in this way. A 
method of doing this so that both 
ends of the twine are fastened by 
tucking under the whipping is as fol- 
lows: 


\ 
FiG. 51 


Fic. 52- 








2, take the left thumb off No. 1 and 
use it to hold No. 2, as in Fig. 57. 
Strand No. 3 is now to be passed 
around the end of No. 2 and up 
through the loop of No. 1, as indicated 
by the arrow in Fig. 57, and as shown 
in Fig. 58. The knot should next be 





Cd 
Fic. 58 
tightened by pulling all of the strands 


one after the other. The last steps 
are to pull the strands closely togeth- 





Fic. 53 FIG. 54 


WHIPPING THE END OF A ROPE. 


“Unlay one strand of the rope back 
to the point where the whipping is to 
begin. Under this strand lay the 
twine, leaving the end eight or ten 
inches long, as shown in Fig. 51, and 
then relay the strand into the rope 
keeping it twisted up tightly and 
pulled down hard into its place as di- 
rected for relaying. If an especially 


secure whipping is to be made, the 
twine may be tied about the strand 
under which it is tucked; usually, 
however, this is not necessary. Whip 


the long end of the twine around both 
the rope and the short end of the 
twine, being careful to pull it up tight- 
ly anc to leave no vacant spaces be- 
tween turns. When about half the de- 
sired distance is covered, bend back 
the short end of the twine so as to 
form a bight extending out beyond the 
end of the rope, and begin whipping 
over both sides of the bight, as shown 
in Fig. 52. Continue whipping as far 


as desired, and then pass the long 
end of the twine through the bight 
and pull it up firmly, as in Fig. 53. 


By pulling on the free end of the bight 
draw the long end of the twine down- 
ward underneath the whipping as far 
as it will go (see Fig. 54). Finish 
the whipping by cutting off both loose 
ends of the twine as closely as pos- 
sible. The completed result is shown 
in Fig. 55. 

“Wall Knot.—When a small knob 
on the end of a rope is desirable, or 
when such a knob is not objection- 


Ns 
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er in the center, roll the knot toward 
the end of the rope to hold them, and 
cut the strands sufficiently long to 
insure their not pulling back. 
“Miller’s Knot.—This knot is espe- 
cially adapted to tying up grain and 
flour sacks; it is also useful in place 
of a clove hitch in fastening a rope 
to an object whose ends can not be 
reached, such as a post in a barn. 











in the hope that in this way she can 
fit herself for earning a living. All 
her near relatives except her father 
advise her to go. He does not want 
her to go. She wants to know if we 
would advise her to go, if she can 
gain her father’s consent. 
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FiG. 59 
WALL KNOT COMPLETED. 


Now this is one subject on which 
we ought to be able to write fluently, 
if not inteligently, for the reason that 
we can’t sing a little bit. In fact, we 
don’t know one tune from another, ex- 
cept some Psalm tunes that we learned 
when quite young, and we are not cer- 
tain that we can tell the names of 
even the few we can sing. As to play- 
ing, we can not play at all on any- 
thing—not even a jewsharp. There- 
fore, we ought to be able to talk fluent- 
ly on this subject. 

We have, however, learned a few 
things: First, that people generally 
are fond of music, and especially of 
vocal music. In fact, the home is not 
complete without some kind of music, 
even if it is only an accordeon; and 
happy is the home that has a good 
“fiddle,” and someone who knows how 
to play it. Therefore, we feel dis- 
posed to encourage music, especially 
singing, in every farm home. 

We have learned another thing, and 
it cost us a good deal to learn it: that 
to be a first-class musician requires 
three or four things which people do 
not suspect. The first is robust health. 
The girl of weak lungs or weak con- 
stitution should never undertake to be 
a music teacher. The second is that 





MILLER’S KNOT, 


Take a round turn about the neck of 
the sack or the fixed object, crossing 
the ropes in doing so, as shown in 
Fig. 90. Raise the main rope just 
above the crossing, pass the free end 
under, as in Fig. 91,and draw up tight- 
ly (Fig. 92). This hitch may be loos- 
ened by grasping either end of the 
rope and pulling it around to the right 
or left, as the case may be. 

“In tying sacks, it is convenient to 
hold the mouth of the sack shut with 
the left hand, and to wrap the twine 
around the sack and the little finger 
of the left hand in such a way that 
the finger is in the place of the upper 
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WALL KNOT BEGUN. 


able, and a quick and secure method 
of fastening the strands is needed, 
the wall knot may be used. 

“This is made according to the fol- 
lowing direc‘ions: Unlay the rope 
for five or ten inches or more, de- 
pending on the size. Holding the 
rope in the left hand, with the loose 
strands up, take any strand, as No. 1, 
lay it down across the rope with the 
end toward the right, and hold it in 
place with the left thumb, as shown 
in Fig. 56. Take the next strand to 
the right, No. 2, and pass it around 
the end of No. 1, as shown by the 
arrow in Fig. 56. Before releasing No. 





rope’s end in Fig. 91. The twine is 
brought on around the sack, caught 
by the finger, and drawn back under 
the first wrap of twine in a direction 
diagonally upward from left to right. 





A MUSICAL EDUCATION, 


We have a letter from the daughter 
of one of our subscribers, just passing 
out of her teens, who tells us that 
she has had a number of music teach- 
ers, and that they all tell her she 
learns faster than any other pupil they 
have ever had. She wants to go to 
one of two musical colleges for a year, 





to be a successful music teacher re- 
quires a thorough knowledge of math- 
ematics. We first learned that in col- 
lege, and it came to us as a great 
shock. We had never suspected that 
mathematics had anything to do with 
music. A person who has not a pretty 
thorough knowledge of mathematics 
can not be a music teacher, or, at 
least, a successful one. The third 
thing we have observed is that to qual- 
ify one as a really good music teacher 
requires a great deal of money, and 
long years of hard work. 


We have also observed that people 


| who follow music as a profession are 





| not a very happy sort of people. They 


are in a worse condition than the man 
who knows how the Scriptures ought 
to be read in the pulpit, and who is 
obliged to hear a good deal of the 
butchering of it that is going on, or 
else stay home from church. What 
we mean is this: The more cultivated 
the ear becomes, the more sensitive 
it is to discord. 

We have observed that muSic teach- 
ers and other people who have made 
a long, special study of music, are not 
willing to either sing or play anything 
but classical music. The average per- 
son and audience does not appreciate 
this kind of music as a rule, but pre- 
fers some simple harmony or melody 
that touches the heart; and there are 
few music teachers who are compe- 


’ tent to play that kind of music. There- 


fore, for the purpose first mentioned, 
that of having a good time in the 
home, a musical education of the high- 
est type unfits one for what we regard 
as the main end of music. We would 
rather hear the singing in a country 
church, where the congregation is 
large, and everybody does his best, 
than to go to a fashionable city church 
and listen to a trained and paid quar- 
tet, who give attention to the musical 
part without entering into the spirit 
of the song. Jn the country church 





TTS 
the volume of sound somehow smooths 
out the discords, and you have the in. 
spiring singing of people trying to 
praise the Lord the best they can. 

If the farmer’s daughter wants to 
teach, there is going to be a great 
field in the next few years for girls 
who can teach in the rural schools the 
children of the farmer in the spirit of 
the farm and in terms of farm life, 
There are ten chances of success in 
this to one as a teacher of music. It 
costs vastly less. It can be followed 
by more persons, and is worth vastly 
more. Her musical knowledge wil] 
not be wasted in this work. 

We would not willingly discourage 
anyone who has a real talent for mu. 
sic—but be sure you have the talent. 
Don’t spend large sums of money and 
years of time trying to develop a tal- 
ent which does not exist. 
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LIGHTNING 


Get real protection for your buildings while you 
areaboutit.. The Dodd System revolutionized 
thelig htning rod world. It taught scientists and 
insurance companies alike that lightning could 
becontrolled. It is the system endorsed gener- 
ally by insurance companies. The “ Dodd Sys- 
tem of pretection’’means not merely our woven 
copper wire rod, standard lightning rod of the 
world. It means also right installation. It is all 
important that ehimneys, pipes, projections, 
gables, stoves, eaves troughs, etc., be consid- 
ered. Instailation can be entrusted only to 
skilledmen. D.& S.rods are installedonly by 
thoroughly trained, licensed erectors. Our great 
free book on lightning will keep you from mak- 
ing amistake. Write for it. 


Dodd @ Struthers, 703 6th Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
Endorsed by 2000 
Insurance 
Companies 










One Man and One 
Horse caneasily and quickly 
bale all the hay on your farm, 
Then bale your neighbors’ and get 
$1.75 a ton—MAKE BIG MONEY 
BESIDES REGULAR WORK. 
The only Saccessful Self-Threading, 
Self-tieing, 1-man, l-horse, self-feedin 
ay press on the market. Has open-side hop- 
per—makes smooth, clean bales. 
‘Powerful and durable in construction. Every machine 
guaranteed. Free trial. Write today for full description. 


GEO. ERTEL CO., 262 Kentucky St., Quincy, Ill. 


é¢ = 
The “Eli ing.cf 


A train of followers, but no equals. 


Proves its superiority ———==> \ 
wherever it goes. Makes <<————-4._ (B 
goer —— ae . ; 
ce ae 
Deal 




























tigbt shapely bales, not 
loose bundles, works 
fast, avoids acci- gs 
dents and endures. ce 
Littie draft, tre- 
mendous power. 
The machine that makes competi- 
tors tremble. free. 






















Steel Queen 


Hay Press 
40 Years the 
tandard 


WHITMAN’S 





Strongest, Most Durable, Most Economical and Simplest 
Hay Press made—best work — greatest capacity — saved 
time, labor, trouble—exclusive features not in others. Fuliy 
guaranteed. Hand, Horse, Belt and Gasoline Engine Presses 
—also largest line of Bailers—write for free catalog. 
Whi Agricultural 


Co., 6923 S. Broadway, St. Louis 


DOES YOUR MONEY 
EARN 5%? 


Money deposited in a Nebraska bank {is safe because 
it is protected by the Depositers Guaranty 
Fand of the state of Nebraska. 


Start an account with us and watch your —— 
vt 












grow. We pay 5% on time deposits. 
for information. 


CITIZENS BANK, Mullen, Nebraska 


J. L. ROSEBERRY, President C. M. BARNEBEY, Cashier 





OVERNMENT Farmers Wanted. $60 monthly. 
Free living quarters. Write today. OZMENT, 96F, St. Lovie. 
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CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


ARE IN A CLASS 
ALL BY THEMSELVES 
As much superior to other 
separators as other separators 
are to gravity setting systems. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
New York Chi San F; 














UEEN 
UPOLA 


(Galvanized Steel) 


Will ventilate your 
barn well. It will 
keep your stock 
healthy. 

Rain and snow can- 
not blow in and spoil 
your hay. 


BIRDS CAN 
NOT GET IN 


Constant up-draft. 
Gives perfect circu- 
lation of air. 


" FREETPIAL 


= . Will prove it to you. 
i Costs less than 
4 Wooden cupola. 

A: : Lasts a lifetime. 
No painting enaeed. A boy can put it up. 
Gold leaf weather vane with each Coupola. 
Write for FREE BOOKLET, Prices and 
Testimonials. % 


QUEEN CUPOLA MFG. CO. 
406 Peck St., Cresco, lowa 


WHY s$:.50 SILAGE 
INSTEAD OF $15.00 HAY? 


IT WOULD BE BETTER TO SELL THE HAY. 


We have a very large stock of 
Te well seasoned best grade Wash- 
~ ington Fir in full length staves 
up to 36 feet, and can ship your 
silo within 48 hours after receipt 
ie} Of order. 
i Don't take chances on getting 
your silo too late. 
Write now for price booklet 
and special August proposition. 
Remember that in ordering di- 





























i rect from us you save the mid- 
see TT dlemen’s profit of 25%. 
See Our Exhibit at the State Fairs. 








INDEPENDENT SILO CO. 
287 Endicott Bidg., ST. PAUL, MINN 








See Bovee Furnaces at the 
lowa State Fair 


The furnace that is so widely used in farm 
homes and which is giving such good satisfaction. 


Prices Complete 
With Casing for 


5 room house $53.00 
room house 58.600 

9 room house 63.00 
11 room house 68.00 


Larger furnaces for 
churches, school houses, 
etc., equally low prices. 
Thousands in use. Re- 
quire one-third less fuel. 
Fifteen years on the 
market. Fully guaran- 
teed; absolutely first- 
class. Be sure to see 
them. Also write us for 
free illustrated catalog 
-and full particulars. 





BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 
195 Sth Street, 


Waterloo, Iowa 
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$1.25 worth per 

acre will add 50 

to 75% to your 

. + 1: 

"YOUR_FRUIT.jx° crop yields. 

= Leading Agricultural 

é Experiment Stations 

co: confirm this, as our 

rz Address, free Booklet shows. 














Will add immens 
‘ely to the quane 
fity, quality and 


THE RELIABLE 
LAND 


se for free Booklet 














THE FARMERS oaovi ROCK PHOSPHATE CO. Tome te 


SAVE ONE HALF 
BUULDING EXPENSE 
PRICES ~MAME OF MOAREST DEALER 


Zo HENRY - _MILLHOUSE MFG. co. 


QOIANR 














Ww By ry experienced, practical farmer, a 

large, first class grain farm to work on shares. 

ta icient help in family. Northern Missouri or 

me ral lowa preferred Address, giving particulars, 
KE ENE, Lock Box 1000, Peoria, 11]. 





Ww ANTED-—A single man to work on farm. Must 
be good hand with stock and reliable in every 

One that would like to work by the year pre- 
aan Good wages and steady work. No hoozer 
‘write. Address J. T. McNamara, Barney, N. D. 


ferred 














| THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their exper!i- 
ence tothis department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully arswered. 




















SILAGE AND FODDER FOR WIN- 
TERING CATTLE. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The cost of producing a pound of 
beef in the corn belt, where the price 
of land has greatly increased in the 
past few years, has become a problem 
of importance to the stock raiser and 
feeder. Because of this increase in 
value, every available acre on many 
farms where formerly part of the 
roughage was grown, has been ren- 
dered tillable by the use of tile drains, 
and is making large yields of small 
grain and corn. 

Many farmers have erected silos to 
preserve the entire corn plant for feed. 
Many feed the corn fodder out of the 
shock or stack. Some shred the fod- 
der, thereby securing the corn for 
other purposes, but the large majority 
of corn growers pick the corn and 
leave the stalks standing in the field. 

In the older settled sections the 
value of silage for the dairy cow and 
for wintering young stock, is well 
known, and as a result silo building is 
following the growing of the corn plant 
as a crop. 

Some of the advantages of the use 
of the silo are as follows: It does 
away with the system of strictly grain 
farming when few of the elements are 
returned to the soil; it furnishes a suc- 
culent feed for all kinds of live stock 
during the cold winter months, and 
causes great growth; it provides a 
means whereby the entire corn plant 
is used for feed in the best possible 
condition, instead of the per cent con- 
tained only in the ear; its use lessens 
the labor required to care for a herd if 
it is conveniently attached to a barn 
or a shed; it can be fed at any time of 
the year, as the occasion demands. 

The. past winter has been a favor- 
able one for feeding in South Dakota, 
although feed has been scarce. At the 
station at Brookings, an experiment 
was conducted in wintering steers on 
corn silage, fodder silage, corn fodder 
and millet hay. The object of this ex- 
periment was to determine the com- 
parative value of these feeds as a sole 
ration. 

The writer has always understood 
that too much silage was a detriment, 
and great care must be taken in its 
feeding. One authority claims the acid 
in the silage would have a bad effect 
on the health, and the animal would 
die. Another claims that on account 
of its highly carbonaceous nature, a 
legume such as alfalfa or clover hay 
should be fed. Theoretically, these 
statements are correct. However, it 
is not claimed that corn silage made 
from corn grown in different sections 
of the corn belt will give as good re- 
sults as those reported herein. 

On January 10, 1911, twenty year- 
ling Aberdeen Angus steers were di- 
vided into five different lots of four 
head each, weighed for the experiment 
and fed for ninety days. To Lot 1 was 
fed all of the corn silage they would 
eat, without further roughage or grain 
than that furnished by the corn plant. 
The silage was made from corn that 
was drilled, yielded eleven tons and 
300 pounds of green corn per acre, cut 
when most of the ears were in the dent 
stage, and put into the silo when it 
was green. The daily ration was in- 
creased gradually until the lot was 
consuming 280 pounds, or. seventy 
pounds per head. The feed was quite 
palatable, and no bad results were no- 
ticed by feeding it as a sole ration. 
The steers were in good condition at 
the close of the experiment, and would 
have sold on the market as killers. 
For every. twenty-six pounds of silage 
fed-a pound of gain was made. An 
average daily gain of 2.4 pounds was 
received. 

Not No. 2 was check lot for Lot No. 
1, and received one-half as much of 
the same kind of silage, by weight, 
and all the hay they would eat. They 
made an average daily gain of 1.25 
pounds, or a trifle more than one-half 
as much as did Lot No. 1. At the close 
they were not fat, but would have 
ranked in the market as stockers or 
feeders. 

Lot No. 3 was fed on fodder silage. 
Ten weeks after the corn was cut and 
shocked in the field it was run 








through the cutter and blown into the 
silo. Sufficient water was added to 
the fodder in the silo to cause it to 
pack better in order to exclude the 
air. This was the sole ration for this 
lot, and while the cattle consumed a 
large quantity daily, it was not as pal- 
atable a feed as that fed to Lot No. 1, 
but was compartively sour. However, 
there were no bad results from its 
use as a feed, and the average daily 
gain per head was exceeded only by 
the steers of Lot No. 1. The cattle 
were in good condition and suitable 
for the butcher at the close of the ex- 
periment. The steers made an aver- 
age daily gain of 1.94 pounds. 

Lot 4 was fed on millet hay. The 
common millet of the fox-tail type is 
grown quite generally as a crop on 
ground where other crops have failed, 
and is usually a large yielder, but as 
a feed for wintering steers without 
grain results show, it evidently is not 
very valuable. This millet was cut 
when green before the seeds were 
matured and apparently was a first- 
class feed. The lot received all the 
millet hay they would eat, as a feed 
it was quite palatable, but the four 
head made an average gain of only 
fourteen pounds during the ninety 





days. At the close of the experiment 
they were eating twenty-two pounds 
per head daily. They would have 
ranked as stockers or feeders in the 
market. 

Lot No. 5 received corn fodder and 
made an average daily gain of 1.76 
pounds. Probably more cattle in the 
corn belt receive as their major ra- 
tion, corn fodder for wintering than 
any other single feed. This fodder 
was made of corn from the same field 
that corn was taken to fill the silos, 
and was cut and shocked at the same 
time. This was the only lot in which 
it was necessary to have a hog to pick 
up the waste. The kernels of corn in 
the silage lots were soft, and were 
evidently masticated and _ digested 
more completely than with this lot. 
The fodder was left in the field for 
fourteen weeks, and evidently lost 
many of its once nutritious qualities 
from the action of the sun, rain, wind 
and frost, as more pounds of dry mat- 
ter were required for a pound of gain 
than with either of the other two lots 
where corn silage was fed alone. These 
steers would have ranked in the mar- 
ket as stockers. 

JAMES W. WILSON. 

South Dakota Experiment Station 
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Silo Filler isa more serious buying prop- 
osition than with most other farm neces- 
For your choice must be vie#t—the first time. You $ é 
cannot afford to take chances. 
that will work perfectly—for years. 
chine that has proven its merit—a machine that others 
have tried and are using with success. 
your outfit is dependable; 
type. You must know before you buy, that it is of large 
capacity, simple, durable, strong and easy running. You 
must judge by performances—not by promises. 
Remember that a Silo Filler works under greater strain 
and requires more strength than any machine you can 
And you'll need to use it every year. 
easily understand the folly of getting a poor machine— 
one that may break down at the most critical time—or one 
that isn’t built to last. 
the most that a Silo Filler can mean by selecting one of 


“OHIO sir. 


Made in five popular sizes. 
never. have exploded and never will. 
r No corn too large or too heavy. 
{ manufacturing experience. 
tons an hour, cut and elevated on half inch cut. 
is driven, cuts and elevates direct from main shaft. 
Famous ‘Bull dog grip” 
power, ton for ton, than any other. 
geats and one belt pulley. 
at each end to resist Cutting pressure. 
thing—alfalfa, field peas, soy beans, sorghum, kaffir corn, 
milo maize, corn, etc. Produces finest quality silage. For 
shredding dry fodder, substitute shredder blades for 
Furnished with or 
Send for every Cutter catalog on the market and study 
them—then examine or investigate the “Ohio” and you'll 
know why it’s selected by the prosperous representatives 
of progress—the live farmers and stockmen—and by near- 
Ca ly every College and Experiment Station in America. } i 





HE biggest problem before youafter 
getting your Silo is the selection of 
your Silo Filler. Choosing a Blower 


You must buy an outfit 
You must buy a ma- 


You must be sure 
that it is not the explosive 


You can 


Why risk it? Why not be sure of 


sio Fillers 


Built absolutely safe; they 
“‘Ohio”’ never balks! 
Backed by 58 years’ 
Gigantic capacity, 8 to 30 
*‘Ohio” 
feed rollers. Requ'‘res less 
Simplicity—only six 
Knives can't spring—bearings 
“Ohio’’ cuts every- 


without steel truck. 


Ask for the “Ohio” Silage cut- 
ter catalog, also send for our spe- 
cial 56-page book **The Evidence”’ 
and “Silo Filler Logic.’”’ All three 
books are free for the asking. 
Send your name and address 
today, mentioning this paper. 














































is cut. 





















Factory 









That’s our capacity since our new factory started, and we 
have the material to keep going till the last hill of corn 
Don’t you think your order would be safe with us? 
Delivery is going to be a mighty big factor this fall, and 


An Indiana Silo 


is the only one you are sure of getting on the dot. 


IT’S A SURE THING 


you’ll need one to save your late and immature corn this § 
fall. Write for catalog and story of “‘The Crops That Failed.’’ 


INDIANA SILO COMPANY, 


The largest makers of Silos in the world. 
b Address{ %94 Union Building, . . . . Anderson, Indiana 
** Indiana Building, 
“ Silo Building, .. . . Kansas City, Missouri 
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$35 TO $50 PER ACRE 


We own and offer for sale a large num- 
ber of fine improved farms in the 
Rich Edgeley District of the James 
River Valley, North Dakota. Rich, 
level lands, with a deep, black loam 
soil underlaid with clay. These farms 
produce 40 to 60 bushels of corn, 20 
to 30 bushels of No. 1 hard ‘‘dollar’’ 
wheat, 15 to 25 bushels ‘‘two dollar’’ 
flax, 20 to 35 bushels barley, 75 to 250 
bushels ‘‘ Early Ohio’’ potatoes, six to 
eight tons of alfalfa a season, and big 
crops of all small grains, grasses, etc. 
The finest climate for fattening stock. 
The Edgeley District is one of the rich- 
est and most prosperous farming dis- 
tricts in the Northwest. Land values 
increasing rapidly. A _ postal card 
brings you our free illustrated price 
list and descriptive literature of the 
Edgeley District, 


SHEILS & WEAVER, Owners 
126 Main St., Edgeley, N. D. 


Splendid Prospects 
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WESTERN CANADA 


Latest reports from the fields of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta are w the 
effect that Wheat, Oats, Barley and Flax give 
promise ofan abundant yield. Rains have 
been sufficient and all grains have advanced 
rapidly. There are now 16 million acres 
under crop. Railroads are built and build. 
ing in all settled portions. The opportune time 
for getting some of this generous producing 
land is now. Excursions on al! lines of Cana- 
dian Railways to inspect the lands, Apply for 
Settler's Certificate to the undersigned Canadian 
Government Agent: 


W. V. Bennett, Bee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
Frank H. Hewitt, P. 0. Box 328, Des Moines, lowa 














1OWA FARM, $68.00 PER ACRE 


Wright county, lowa—360 acres; good farm house, 
one good small barn, one poor barn, double corn crib 
—good, well and windmill; 4 mile to school, 2 miles 
station, 7 miles Clarion, county seat: land rolling, 
but No. 1 soil on highest ground; good crops. For 
home or speculation this cannot be duplicated. 
Terms—#1000 on contract, 6500 March first, balance 
time. Will arrange free transportation from Clarion 
to the farm. 


S. Y. EGGERT, Owner, 


GO EAST! 


The land of opportunity for good farms is now in 
New York State. We have good, improved, produc- 
tive farms bear markets, schools and churches 


FROM $25 TO $75 AN ACRE 
Cevestignse now while crops are growing. Catalogue 
Vv FREE 


Ackley, lowa 





W. H. HAZARD & CO. 
52 Main St., Salamanca, N. Y. 


Minnesota Diversified Farmin 


We have 150 of the best Central 











Corn Minnesota farms for sale at Cattle 
——e—= | prices that are right and on 

terms that are favorable. Ex- 
Clover cellent soil, the best of water Hogs 
www | and an average rainfall of 22 in. 

We guarantee title to every farm 
Alfalfa sold. Write for list. Shee 


HODGSON & RINK, 


N THE FAMOUS MONTEVIDEO CORN 
BELT DISTRICT of Ss. W. Minnesota you 
can now buy lowa and Illinois best $250 improved 
farms at @60 per acre and up. You can’t do it 
mext year and later, when the land owner of this 
region S. W. of Minneapolis and the land seeker and 
investor 8. W. of Chicago get acquainted and com- 
pare land prices and farm conditions. Write today 
for our illustrated circular descriptive of this bonanza 
region, with map and price list, all mailed free, and 
learn all about this near-by rich and productive black 
loam prairie district. No crop failures in past 36 
years. Address The E. H. Crandall Land Company, 
Montevideo, Miun. 


Stop Paying Rent! 
Buy Rusk County Land 


Own your own farm. A little money now will se- 
cure an exceptional bargain in rich, fertile, virgin 
land in northern Wisconsin. ‘Only $20 to 625 per acre. 
Sure to increase in value rapidly. 1 to 2+ miles from 
thriving town on Soo Line, close to good markets for 

llerops. Soil is a rich clay loam, finest in the world 
riley, potatoes, clover, alfalfa, garden truck, etc, 
a limited amoung left to sell at present price. 
Drop us a postal now for map and full particulars. 
SHELDON LAND CO., Dept. O, Eau Claire, Wis. 


IOWA CORN AND ALFALFA FARMS 


Write for our free list of bargains. 
H. L. CRAVEN & CO., Onawa, icwa 


Minnesota and Dakota 
Farm Lands, $8 to $125 per acre 
LAMM & HOHMARR LANG COMPART, Manaste, Minnesete 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN, | 
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Montana 


Needs More Farmers 


To Energetic, Ambitious Men, Montana 
Offers Greater Opportunities Than Any 
Other State in the Union 


There are millions of acres of fertile land awaiting the plow 
to convert them into the finest grain land in the world. With 
only a small part of its vast area under cultivation, Montana has 
become, both for quality and quantity, the greatest grain produc- 
ing state in the Union. United States government reports show 
that Wheat, Oats, Barley, Rye and other grains run double the 
vield per acre that of any middle western state — on land costing 
about one-third that of middle west land. At the recent New York 
Land Show Montana won the cups for the best Wheat, Oats, Barley 
and Alfalfa grown in the United States. 


Take Advantage Now 


Cease being a renter. Take your savings and buy a farm in Mon- 

tana. Land prices are low and you are assured of the best of 

climate, richest soil and splendid crops. You can make a trip of 
inspection there and back at small cost. Special low round-trip 
homeseekers’ fares are in effect on the first and third Tuesdays 
of every month —via the 





and 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound 
Railways 


Secure full information from the undersigned. We will tell you 
where your experience should find its best opportunity and 
where not to go, and will also send you descriptive lit- 
erature, containing maps and much valuable data 

as to crops and yields, etc. 


O. E. SHANER, Immigration Agent 
750 Marquette Bldg. 
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A GREAT FARM 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 
located 54 miles f Milton, > of the best 
540 AGRE FARM ocated 54 miles from Milton, one o ot ae 


towns in Van Buren county, Iowa. 

great combination stock and grain farm, and a great money maker for some 
one who wishes to raise or feed cattle; 350 acres of corn land, the balance blue 
yrass pastures. The improvements consist of a large two-story house of seven 
cans rooms, good tenant house of three rooms, one barn for 40 head horses, 
75 tons of hay, breeding barn with 15 box stalls, cattle barn, machine sheds 
and all kinds of other outbuildings. All outside fences hog tight, abundance 
of fine stock water of all kinds. This farm isowned by a gentleman in Chicago 
who is desirous to transfer his holdings elsewhere and is willing to sell this fine 
farm for cash, or will exchange it for good income property up to $25,000. A 
liberal loan can be furnished up to $25,000 or $30,000 if desired. 

























SEND FOR LIST OF FARMS OF ALL SIZES IN SOUTHEASTERN IOWA 


DENNIS MORONY, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


160-Acre Farm for Sale 


12 miles from Des Moines, 14 miles from good small town on Interurban railway and 
on main line of C. R. 1. & P. Ry. Farm well improved. Fencing all heavy woven 
wire with Red Cedar and Osage Orange posts. Two large barns, good hog house, 
splendid chicken house, large tool shed, 160-ton silo, deep well, water supply system 
with pressure tank, good cave. School house adjoins farm. An ideal home. Splendid neighbor- 
hood. Good land. . Write at once and arrange to come to see it. Address J. W., care Wallaces’ 


BUY LAND IN IOWA 


Where crops are sure—where the soil is rich and produces abundantly anything grown in the Corn Belt— 
where land values steadily advance—where you already have good improvements, good markets close at hand, 
good soaety, and can enjoy the comforts of life. 

We now offer at special bargain price of $110 per acre, for 30 days, 240 acre Emmet Co., lowa, farm 
one mile from town, six miles from county seat, with good graveled road all the way. Farm lays level, soil 
black loam with clay subsoil; 160 a. under cultivation, balance meadow and pasture; improved with new 7- 
room house, large barn and other buildings, good water supply, good grove and orchard; farm is nearly all 
tiled, and is all fenced and fences in fine condition. Will make special bargain price of $110 per a. for 30 days. 
THE JAMES GARDINER COMPANY, WATERLOO, IOWA 


ALFALFA LANDS SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


in northeast Mississippi. Climate ideal; health good; is the place to go for good homes, low prices, and 
largest natural alfalfa belt south Ohioriver. Free easy terms. Send for full information. Address 
booklet. Write W. A. HOUSTON, Okolona, Miss. The Allen County Inv. Co., Iola, Kans. 


lowa Lands For Sale "= Bors 
to ¢9@ per acre. Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, ia. 

















Ww MAKE a specialty of selling improved 
southern Minnesota farm lands. Send for price 

listandmaps. C. E. Brown nd Co., Offices 

Madelia and New Richland, Minnesota. 





SS iret, 
MILLET STRAW. 

An Illinois subscriber writes: 
“What is the feeding value of Ger 
man millet straw as compared With 
timothy hay? The millet was ripe 
and the seed has been threshed out.” 
In the following table we give the 
analyses of millet straw compared With 

some other forms of roughage: 
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Timothy hay ........| 2.8 [424/13 
Red clover ..........| 7.1 | 378 | 18 
Alsike clover .......| 8.4-| 39.7 | 11 
Alfalfa... ..:: coeoeeee| 10.5 | 40.5 | 0.9 
Corn stover .........] 1.4 | 31.2 | 07 
Millet ssocccccccce! 5.2 | 88.6 | 08 
Oat straw ..........] 13 | 39:5 | 98 
PUIUCL SUTAW oss 50 sss 0.9 | 34.3 | 0.6 





It will be seen from the foregoing 
that millet straw is less valuable than 
oat straw. It should not be fed in 
large quantities to any class of ani- 
mals, but in connection with other 
roughage it can be used in moderate 
quantities. If we needed bedding, how- 
ever, we would rather use the millet 
straw for this purpose than any of 
the other straws. 


_— 


‘QUACK GRASS AGAIN, 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of August 9th appears 
an article entitled: “That Quack 
Grass Problem,” and the writer, Bro, 
S. H. McNutt, of Kossuth county, Iowa, 
asks if I have ever tried my method 
except in the dry season of 1910. Also 
asks what implement I used to plow 
sixteen to eighteen inches deep. 

In reply, beg to state that I have 
completely eradicated fields of quack 
grass every season since 1905, and have 
no favors to ask of the season. By 
plowing very deep, sufficient moisture 
can be retained to cause decay even in 
a dry season, and in a wet season, the 
disking, which is necessary in all cases 
after the plowing is done, should be 
more frequent so as to check any 
growth that may appear on the surface, 
and if this is done in a thorough man- 
ner, complete eradication can be had 
in six to eight weeks’ time. By plow- 
ing deep, there are but very few roots 
that lie near enough to the surface to 
send up a green blade, and those that 
do come are very tender, and imme 
diate disking will destroy them. Re: 
peat this disking as often as they ap- 
pear and you will starve out the roots 
below—they soon decay, adding fertil- 
ity to the soil. 

I use the Spalding deep tilling ma- 
chine which saves fully 40 per cent in 
labor over any other method of eradi- 
cation, and at the same time prepares 
a perfect seed bed, thoroughly pulver- 
izing the furrow slice and leaving per- 
fect connection with the underlying 
soil so that capillarity is in no way in- 
terfered with. 

Quack grass eradication means bet- 
ter farming, and “better farming” is 
what we most need in our present blind 


condition. 
P. B. CRANE. 
Hennepin Co., Minn. 





BUTTERMILK PAINT. 

An Iowa subscriber asks for direc 
tions for making skim-milk or butter 
milk paint. 

Professor Frevert, of the Idaho ex 
periment station, last year wrote us 
as follows: 

“Take one gallon of buttermilk, 
three pounds of Portland cement, and 
sufficient coloring matter to give the 
desired color. The paint should be 
applied soon after it is made, and 
should be stirred a great deal while 
painting. One difficulty is that the 
cement has a tendency to settle to the 
bottom of the bucket, unless it is con- 
siderably stirred. The paint requires 
about six hours for drying, after which 
time it will shed water very success 
fuly. Venetian red or most any other 
color may be used. The paint does 
not give a very glossy surface, 8° 
would not be very good for painting 
anything on which a fine finish is de 
sired. Buttermilk paint has been 
found to be good in covering injuries 
on trees after pruning, but when used 
for this purpose, the amount of cement 
should be increased, so as to make the 
paint quite thick.” 
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Missouri Farms 


GRUNDY COUNTY, MO. 
Corn, Wheat, Clover and Alfalfa Lands 


Hi gly improved farms of 80 acres up. Good 
roads, good schools, good markets. All 
kinds of fruits, natural groves, mild climate. 
Many Iowa farmers here, all prosperous. 
Most natural dairy country inU.8. Taxes 
very low. Easy terms. Low rate of interest. 
small cash payments required. Write me, 
stating about what you want. 


H. J. HUGHES, Trenton, Missouri 


Seller of Missouri Black Dirt. 























640 Acres—Square Section 


Two miles from Fosston, Polk county, Minn.. pros- 


perous town of 1200. Land is slightly rolling, heavy 
black loam, Clay subsoil, every foot tillable. Farm is 
now seeded to clover and timothy, and bas raised 

othing else for four years; #3,400 worth of hay sold 
Up to date 14-room house, 








e place last year. 
iries, barns, wachine shed, 75-barrel cistern, two 
wells, blacksmith and repair shop, all located in a 
fine grove. School on corner, not far from house. 
Owner too old to farm it longer, and for quick accept- 
ance we offer it for $50 per acre—easy terms. This is 
without doubt the best and cheapest buy in Minnesota 


Ww’ ELLIMAN-FARMER REALTY CO. 
427 Met. Life Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Choice 160-Acre Farm 















for sale to settle an estate. Five miles from Coon 
Rapids, lowa. All best class of farm land. Excel- 
lent improvements, including 11-room house, 3 cel- 
lars, barn 48x60. 30-ft. posts, hog house. grinding shed, 
hay barn, granary, large ben house, steel tower 
win iil, 150-barrel supply tank. Water piped to 
house and pasture. Large orchard. Also 80 acres of 
hay jand 24 miles from farm. Artesian well. For 
further particulars address 


MRS. S. BOWMAN, 


Northeastern Nebraska Land 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 

We have some-nice improved farms close to R. R. 
towns: grows big corn, three crops of alfalfa; nice 
groves, good orchards, fine water. We are selling 
these farms at very low prices. We also have sev- 
eral thousand acres of unimproved land and ranches 
for sale or exchange. Write and tell us what you 
want; we will send youf ull descriptions and prices 


Coon Rapids, iowa 





Page, Neb. 


Only $3200 Will Buy 
160 Acres 


in the Red River Valley of Minnesota. Fine black 
loar virgin soil. Every foot well drained and till- 
able; near new county drainage ditch; on good road, 
1 mile from Angus, 9 miles from Warren, 20 miles 
from Crookston, Adjoining improved farms worth 
$50 per acre. All have artesian wells. No commis- 


sion. Buy direct from owner, 
F. P, STRATHERB, St. Peter, Minn. 


in the Famous Slope Country of 
Southwestern North Dakota 


We own and control about 5000 acres of fertile land 
in the Golden Circle Country of the “Slope.” Total 
crop failure Is unknown. You ought to see the crop 
now v he sing harvested. Will sell by quarter section, 
nortract. Buy from me and savemoney. You 
ily one reasonable profit. Don’t be misled. 
gate for yourself. Write for facts. 

BI RTON x. ws ILSON, Waterloo, Iowa 


FLORIDA LAND FOR SALE 


00 acres in Santa Rosa county, 8 miles water 
front on Escanbia bay and navigable bayous; 10 
Miic- by water from Pensacola, 6 miles from Milton, 
oe county seat, 1 mile from Mulat, railroad station. 
I lid drainage, no swamp or hills, some timber, 





















; tiy grass land, deep black sandy soil, clay sub- 
6 ood shade on water fronts, Location and soil 
con-idered, it is the most valuable Jand on or near 
the gulf coast. #15 per acre forthe tract. G. W. 


S8Ot LE. Owner, Camp Walton, Fla. 


For Sale—230 A. Farm Land 





eiclht miles north of Melrose, Monroe Co., Jowa. Price 
4) peracre; terms. Quarter section 9 miles west of 
F.cramento, Yolo Co., Calif. ; all first class wheat land, 


uder cultivation and fenced: well worth $150 per 

870 per acre cash will buy it if bought in the 
next 40 days. For further particulars, address GEO. 
BLOCKHAGEN, 513 Federal Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Thirty Dollars Per Acre Will Buy 


fine 680-acre farm—pasture. half timber, half prairie 
— ‘lowing springs—fenced sheep tight—close to R. R. 
Best bargain in the great moat’ uplift. Write to 

ARCH L. SIMS, t. Vernon, Mo. 


Missouri Farm Bargain 

or sale—220 acres, northeast Mo. Good tmprove- 
meats; 1 mile totown; ideal stock farm: second bot- 
tom clover and bluegrass land; beats Iowa and IIli- 














nois land costing twice as much. Price 857.50 per acre, 


fasy terms. Write Dr. H. P. Beirne, owner, Quincy, Lil. 


FO ia SALE ‘Querter section in central 

Kansas. Wellimproved. In 
corn and alfalfa belt. Fine shade trees, fruit. Near 
&chool and ebureh; 6 miles frem hustling town. #€90 
Der acre if taken soon, or will exchange for lowa 
farm. Address B. F., care Wallaces’ Farmer. 


IOWA FARM 


» close partnership, private owners witl sell at 
hiat price 135 acres fine land, well improved; # mile 
to zood town with State Normal accredited high 
Scuvel. Ap ideal home. BARBOUR & SONS, Garden Grove, ia. 


SOUTHERN IOWA FARMS 


‘inggold County. If you want one of best produc- 
‘ farms in Iowa for the money, write for catalog. 


dress 


©. a. MILLER & CO., 


F OR REWT—20-acre Kansas stock farm thirty 

miles from Kansas City. Mild winters. Good 
Water, improvements and orchard. C. HARTMAN, 
206 Relance Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

















Mellerten, lowa 








THE HUMOR OF IT. 


A Syracuse, N. Y., paper is respon- 
sible for the following. The scene is 
laid at the stamp window of the post 
office in Syracuse. The actors are a 
citizen of that city and a postoffice 
clerk. Solway is a part of Syracuse, 
lying within the city limits. We quote: 

The citizen: “A package for Sol- 
way. It weighs a pound. How much?” 

The clerk: Sixteen cents. 

“Whew, so much? I guess I'd bet- 
ter not send this other one. It’s the 
same thing, going to a friend of mine 
in London. How much would that 
be—weighs a pound?” 

“Twelve cents.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Twelve cents.” 

“You’re mixed, aren’t you—sixteen 
cents to Solvay and twelve cents to 
London, is that right?” 

“Right you are.” 

“Can’t quite figure it out as a busi- 
hess proposition why the United 
States can afford to send to England 
for twelve cents what it charges six- 
teen cents to carry to Solway, but I'll 
take your word for it. Here are two 
more packages; each one weighs five 
pounds. How much for one of them 
to Tokio, Japan?” 

“Twelve cents a pound, sixty cents 
in all.” 

“Sure, no one would kick on that— 
three thousand miles across America 
to San Francisco, and then across the 
Pacific ocean, for sixty cents. Great 
thing this United States postal service. 
Now here’s the same thing for Auburn, 
a five-pound package. How much?” 

“Can’t take it.” 

“Can’t take it?” 

“Limit on packages for transmission 
by mail four pounds. You'll have to 
send it by express.” 

“But you just took a five-pound 
package to go to San Francisco and 
thence to Japan, and you won’t take 
one to Auburn at any price?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Why?” 

“Postal regulations.” 

“My, but Uncle Sam is a corking 
business man, isn’t he?” 





CURING COWPEA HAY. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

When your folks go to talking about 
cowpeas I always sit up and take 
notice. On page 1141 you have a col- 
umn on this subject in which you give 
the directions for making the hay by 
the department folks. Now I suppose 
that there is no man in this country 
who has had a longer experience with 
the cowpea than I have had, and if by 
my method I have made a clean, sweet 
hay and not any moldy for thirty to 
forty years, and long before anyone 
north ever thought about the southern 
pea, I may fairly assume that I know 
how to make good hay from the cow- 
pea. 

Now your Illinois correspondent says 
that the time to cut the peas for hay 
is when all the pods are ripe. This 
will result in a lot of dry stems and no 
leaves, for the leaves begin to fall 
naturally when the pods are all ripe. 
The time to make the best hay is 
when the pods begin to turn yellow and 
are simply filled and not ripe. Then 
I put the tedder right after the mow- 
ers and hasten the wilting during the 
morning, and I cut only till noon. 
Rake into winrows that. afternoon. 
Turn the winrows the next morning 
with the rake, and that afternoon cock 
the hay into as tall and narrow cocks 
as will stand well. As soon as the 
twisting test shows no sap running to 
the twist, haul it in and let it settle in 
the mow with its own weight and no 
tramping and then let it severely alone 
and you will have cured hay with the 
leaves all on and green in color. How 
long it should remain in the cock will 
depend on the weather. In very hot 
and dry weather I have stored it the 
third day, while under other conditions 
it would have to stay out nearly a 
week. Years ago at an institute in 
North Carolina I stated how I cured 
the hay, and told t farmers who 
wanted to see the réstffts to come to 
the station barn and see it. The com- 
missioner of agriculture who was pres- 
ent told me that I was taking some 
risk, as the hay was not yet made. But 
I replied that I had made it in that 
way for so many years there could 
be no doubt as to the result. 

That fall I was in the field when a 
man rode up and said he came to see 
that hay, for no one at the institute 
believed what I said. I showed him 





the barn and told him to look for him- 
self. He pushed his hand as far as he 
could into the hay and pulled out a 
bunch. “Why the leaves are green in 
color on it yet,” said he, and I told him 
that was what I aimed at. I sent sam- 
ples of my hay to the editor of the 
Southern Planter in Richmond, Va., an 
Englishman, and he said that that hay 
looked more like the best English- 
cured hay than any he had seen in this 
country, as the leaves were in such 
nice condition. If your Illinois friend 
lets the peas stand till all are ripe and 
then lets it lie till cured before raking, 
he will have nothing at all but the 
stems for he will lose the leaves, the 
best part of the hay, and his hay will 
be a lot of sun burnt stuff instead of 
well-cured hay. Pea vines lying in the 
swath a week will be poor stuff com- 
pared with well cured hay cut at the 


proper time. 
Maryland. W. F. MASSEY. 





A Great Book On the Potato.—The 
most complete book on the potato that 
has yet come to our notice is just being 
issued by Doubleday-Page & Co.,. The 
authors are Eugene H. Grubb, of Colo- 
rado, and W. S. Guilford, of California. 
Mr. Grubb is well known te western farm- 
ers. He is one of the largest potato 
growers in the Rocky Mountain region, 
has been one of the directors of the Colo- 
rado Agricultural College, and identified 
with almost every important agricultural 
movement in the Rocky Mountain states. 
Mr. Guilford is director of agriculture of 
the Sacramento Valley Irrigation Com- 
pany, California, and has had large ex- 
perience in potato growing. These gen- 
tlemen are therefore especially qualified 
to write a thoroughly practical book on 
this subject and it has been greatly en- 
riched by the results of Mr. Grubb’s re- 
cent study of potato growing in the Euro- 
pean countries. Every phase of the sub- 
ject is thoroughly covered. There are 
chapters on climatic requirements, soils, 
drainage, seed crops and varieties, seed 
bed preparation and planting, cultivation, 
irrigation, harvest, potato machinery, sell- 
ing and storing, cost of growing, markets, 
enemies of the potato, fertilizers, rotation, 
etc., with chapters on potato growing in 
various sections of the United States and 
Great Britain, as well as the Continent of 
Europe and some southern countries. It 
is not possible to do the book justice in a 
short review, but we recommend it to our 
readers who want to know more of suc- 
cessful potatoe growing. The price is 
$2.10, postpaid. It is a book of between 
five and six hundred pages with 100 iilus- 
trations. It may be ordered through Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 





A Book on Roads.—The Sturgis & Wal- 
ton Company has just issued a book on 
“Roads, Paths and Bridges,” by Logan 
Waller Page, director of the United States 
Office of Public Roads and president of 
the American Asso@iation for Highway 
Improvement. This is a little book which 
ought to be in the hands of every man 
who has anything to do with road making 
or who has any interest at all in the sub- 
ject. There are thirteen chapters dealing 
with the following subjects: History of 
road building, road legislation, location, 
survey, plans and specifications, the earth 
road, the sand clay road, the gravel road, 
the broken stone road, the selection of 
materials for macadam roads, mainte- 
nance and repair of various roads men- 
tioned, roadside treatment, modern road 
problems, paths, culverts and _ bridges. 
For the purpose of acquiring general in- 
formation this is a book well worth read- 
ing and will be found very interesting, 
and because of its specific information, it 
will be of special value to the road maker 
from the township trustee up. It is a 
book of 250 pages and may be obtained 
for 85 cents, postpaid. It may be ordered 
through Wallaces’ Farmer. 





A Great Farm Bargain 


190 acres three miles from Iowa line in Harrison 
county, Missouri. Good 6 room frame house, good 
40x60 frame barn, stock scales, etc.; four miles from 
1 ation on C., B. & Q. R. R., one mile to country store; 

prairie land and lays well; rural mail and tele- 
} Fo Price $77.50 per acre; can’t be matched in 
the state of lowa for $100 per acre; $6000 loan at 6%, 
long time; $1000 cash down, balance March ist or 
sooner with possession. Act quick. CORN BELT 
LAND Co., Cainsville, Mo. 


WANT TO BUY LAND? 


Come to Wisconsin and get the besi bargains you 
can find. Rich red clay soll, no stones. Long grow- 
ing season. No better lands now obtainable than’we 
offer you. Greatest grass and dairy country. Best 
markets. Duluth only an hour’s ride, Chicago a 
night's journey, Minneapolis and St. Paul five hours 
away. Where can you equal it? Write us today for 
circulars and plan to come up tosee me. Address 
HM. A. JOHNSON, Superior, Wiscensin 

Board of Trade Bldg. 
F RE mento Valley, the richest valley 
in the world. Unlimited oppor- 
tunities. Thousands of acres available at right 
prices, The place for the man wanting a home in 


the finest climate on earth. Write to a public organ- 
ization that gives reliable information. 


Sacramento Valley 
Development Ass'n, CALIFORNIA 
SACRAMENTO. 


lowa Farms for Sale 
AND RENT in Adair, Madison, Dallas and Guthrie 
Counties, near Stuart, lowa, 40 miles west of Des 
Moines, on the ©. R. I. & P. Ry. Black loam soil 
from 2 to 3 feet deep. Good clay sub-soil. By all 
means see these farms before you buy. For circular 
address 8. MONAHAN, Stuart, lowa. 


IOWA FARMS 


Best soll, good improvements. Some for exchange 
and rent, bargain prices, easy terms. Write today 
for illustrated circular. NORTHERN 10WA 
LAND CO., Independence, Iowa. 


| Have.a Few Good Southern Oklahoma Farms 


for sale at prices ranging from #20 toe $50 per acre. 
Terms: One-half cash, balance in ten equal annual 
payments at 6%. Raise all staple crops, including 
cotton, and thousands of peach trees now breaking 
down with fine, juicy fruit. Address 

J. LL. EVANS, Addington, Okla. 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don’t fail to write me for list of farm 
bargains and Kiet of farm views. 


A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 


Improved Farms in the Corn Belt 


$60.00 to $100.00 per acre. Write. 
STATE BANK, Roswell, So. Dak. 


lowa Farm For Sale 

Two hundred acres insouthern part of Keokuk Co.; 
120 acres good farm land, balance in pasture; all 
fenced; good improvements; all kinds of fruit; 3¢ 
miles from market. Inquire of G. M. BOWIE, Rich- 
land, Iowa, Route 4. 


BARGAIN 


300 acres allin cultivation. Drained by a large dredge 
ditch on {ts east border. This is corm, wheat and 
alfalfa land. All black land. Price $75 per acre, 
$5,000 cash, balance easy terms. #¢ mile to market. 

LEE-BUTLER-HURST LAND COMPANY, Chariest:n, Mississippi Co., Missour! 


500 lowa Farms For Sale 


Send for fist 


HAMILTON & DRA 
Dept. C, Winterset. Tena 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 

We sell our‘ewn lands. 

Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minn. 


Southern lowa Farms 


Ringgold county is the heart of 
Ask for 1912 catalog. 


Mit. Ayr, lowa 
The best in the state for the 


money. A few for exchange. 
Write your wants to 


MYRON CONVERSE 
GRESCO, 1OWA 








Literature will be sent to anyone 
interested in the wonderful Sacra- 



































are the best” buy. 
the blue grass region. 


SHELDON & TEDFORD, 
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A 240-ACRE FARM, 
Wright County, Iowa. 
Eagle Grove, Iowa. 


A SNAP ** 


WM. WEHRHEIM, 


Callaway Co., Missouri 


in the heart of the great grain and stock-raising sec- 
tion of the Mississippi Valley, offers fertile lands, 
good climate, ample, well distributed rainfall. Rea- 
sonable prices. Write for 1912 catalog. 

W. £D JAMESON, Box F, Fulton, Mo. 


“STOCK FARM 


Lindley Twp., Mercer Co., Mo.; 205 acres 850 per a.. 
or 125 a. per a.; watered by deep well and stream; 
40 a. in river bottom; good road and rural route, 4 
miles from R. R. town’ S. P. Rogers, Pleasanton, la. 


CAREY ACT and deeded irrigated lands, 
$40 an acre; 8 year payments. Big 

crops. Unlimited water. Fares refunded purchas- 

ers. Wyoming Development Co., Cheyenne, Wyo. 


MONEY DOUBLES IN THREE YEARS 
when invested in our valley lands. It’s great corn 
land. Write 8S. E. NEWHOUSE, Prop. Buck Horn 
Ranch, 419 Frisco Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 














7OR SALE—Our home of 160 acres, extra well 
improved. A heavy black loam with clay sub- 
soil, thoroughly tiled and a great producer. Part 
cash, long time on balance. C. DRAKE, R. BR. 3, 
Hazelton, lowa. 


YOU WILL LOSE 


money ff you don’t buy Aitkin County, Minnesota land 
this year. Favored section. Write Land Agent, 
C. BR. 1. & P. Ry., 160 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 











re New Work improved farms are the 
best and cheapest. Send for illustrated list. 
B. F. McBurney & Co., 703 Fisher Bldg., Cbicago, Jl. 


OR SALE —Gooi Iowa farms in Floyd and 
Butler countics. For an honest deal tnguire of 
F. L. BOWMAN, Greene, lows. 
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Portable Wagon Dump 
and Grain Elevator 


You'd never use a scoop shovel or basket 
again, if you knew how easily, quickly and 
ny the Meadows Portable Wagon 

ump and Grain Elevator cribs corn and 
other grains. Will unload the biggest load 
in 5 minutes. The horses do all the work— 
wagon raises and lowers itself automatic- 
ally—ele or sets at any angle, elevates 
any height, distributes grain where 
you want it. 

The Steel Elevator 

Not affected by weather. Steel throughout. 

No wood to swell, shrink orcrack. Chains 

always same te:sion. Price really LOW. 
Write for catalog. 

Meadows Mig. Co. 

Dept. D-2 
Pontiac, Il. 


a 


Get the American Steel Potato Digger. 
fectly in any soil. Digs, elevates, ar 
operation. Has 30-in. whee!s—made 
rials, Built to last, Main gears areinterchangeabl 
The lightest draft digger ever made—ao friction on ar 
part. Only digger with separating agitators which 
pulverize soil betore it seaches rear of machine. 
Awerioan Potato Machinery Coy 213 Madison St., Hammond, Ind. 


American Potato 
er 











Wizard Magnetos 
When You Visit 
the Fair Look 
for Wizard 
Magnetos 


on the engines. We 
supply a majority 
of the largest engine manufacturers in 
the country. Make and break or jump spark. 


HERCULES ELECTRIC CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Write for catalog W. F. 


STEEL ROOFING $125 "= Ho 
= $Q. FT. 
: Greatest Roofing offer ever pub- 
. | ; Piehed, eiow. hie grade, Snes 
tee rrugat«? Roofing, 

2in.x24in. Per 100 eq fi. $7 — 
When ordering this lot mention 7. 
Ad-700. This price is f.o.b. Chicago. 
Write Freight Paid Prices 
Wecan furnish Roofing and Siding 
from the cheapest to the best. 

Write for our prices on 


Roofing * yt oy tei 
ASK FOR FREE ROOFING CATALOG 
Valuable information on Ceiling, Siding & Roofing 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING 


CO. Dept., Ji8. Chicage 


Don’t Have a Blind One 


“VISIO” 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Bitndness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
and Conjunctivitis 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 

“Visie” will convince any horse owner th 
@bsolutely eure defects of the eye, whee day | 
the len of time the animal has beeu afflicted. 
No matter how many doctors have tried and fai 
ese “VISIO” under our GUARANTEE to refun 
smeney if it does not cure. 

$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 







































VISIO Remedy Ass'n, 2459 Calumet Ave., Chicago IIL 





YANKEE COLIC REMEDY Te nd_usea by 


circus people for 
horses and wild animals. Safe, certain and sensible. 
Acts in three minutes. By mail prepaid,#1. OLD 
GERMAN MEDICAL CO., Guttenberg, lowa, U.S, A. 


that Pay. #€492.530 made by cli- 
ents. 2 Books—‘What & How 
to Invent—Proof of Fortunes in 
Patents” and 112-p. Guide Freer E. £. VROOMAN, 


Patent Attorney, 840 F. 8t., Washington, D: C 


PATENTS ORW!S.§.BaIR 


Srocker Building 
Des Moines 
References—Walieces’ Farmer 











THE SQUASH VINE BORER. 


A Nebraska subscriber writes: 


“T have a fine patch of squash. Some 
of the vines are being killed by a 
white worm which eats its way into 
the heert of the stalk near the ground. 
The vine then wilts down and dies. 
Can you tell me the remedy for this 


9» 


trouble? 

This pest is evidently the squash 
vine borer which is quite common in 
certain sections of the eastern states 
where trucking is done. In some sgec- 
tions it is almost impossible to grow 
squash, cucumber or melons because 
of this pest. The grub which does the 
work is a fat white larvae about an 
inch long with a dull brown head. It 
later develops into a beautiful moth. 
This moth lays some tiny dull red eggs 
on the stem of the plant just beneath 
the surface of the ground. The eggs 
hatch iff ten or fifteen days and in 
four weeks the worms are full grown. 
It is during this four weeks of growing 
period that the grubs do their damage. 
There is very little that can be done 
when a field becomes infested. On 
small patches sometimes the grubs 
may be cut out of the vines. At the 
first appearance of the trouble the 
vires are inspected and the grubs are 
removed. Moist earth is then packed 
around the injured place on the vine 
and it does not seem to suffer much 
injury from the wound, The eggs can 
be detected by a little attention and 
scraped off and destroyed. Late plant- 
ing is recommended and the liberal use 
of manure in order to insure a vigor- 
ous growth of the vines. In some sec- 
tions of the East the gardeners watch 
for the moth which can be detected 
early in the morning or late in the 
evening and by destroying the moths 
and eggs and cutting out borers where 
they can be found they are able to hold 
the pest somewhat in check. 

A description of the moth of the 
squash vine borer will be of interest. 
We quote from United States Depart- 
ment Bulletin: 

“The mature insect is not generally 
well known, as it is seldom seen ex- 
cept in the cool of the, day—early in 
the morning and just at dusk, when 
they are somewhat sluggish. When 
once examined, however, this beauti- 
ful insect is not likely to be forgotten. 
One can hardly realize that such a 
repulsive looking, clumsy grub could 
become such a spry, fairy-like moth. 
Although the colors are subiect to 
more or less variation the body is 
usually tawny-broWn with five black 
spots on the upper side. The fore- 
wings are brown, but have a greenish 
tinge. In shape they are long and 
narrow. The hind wings being devoid 
of scales, except on the margins and 
veins, are transparent. They are 
shorter and broader than the fore- 
wibgs.” 





RAINFALL NORTH AND SOUTH. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Referring to your suggestion that 
the deep freezing of the ground in 
Canada may be the reason why a crop 
can be grown there on a less rainfall 
than in the states directly south: Some 
years ago I read an article in which 
the writer gave some additional rea- 
sons which seem to me to be reason- 
able: 

The writer took for his illustrations 
a station in northern Minnesota and 
one in Kansas, where the rainfall was 
about equal. In Minnesota several of 
the rains fell in a drizzle of from one 
to three days’ duration, and there was 
much cloudy weather. At the south- 
ern station much of the rain came in 
heavy thunderstorms in the hot after- 
noons, and the water which came in 
torrents went into the streams with a 
rush and the hot sun would dry the 
ground before night. 

In the north during the _ period 
named there were four hundred hours 
of south winds, and in the south eight- 
een hundred hours during the same 
period, and the evaporation per hour 
was much greater at the Kansas sta- 
tion. 

The writer stated that unless these 
conditions were taken into considera- 
tion, the measure of rainfall in inches 
at any given locality could not be 
taken as assurance that it would be 
sufficient for practical farming under 
ordinary methods. 


B. RADCLIFFE, 
Cherokee County, Iowa. 


















Verti nage, 
Will Reduce Your Drainage BillsatLeast60 


Let us send you at once our free booklet explaining our vertical drain- & 

age system. ~ 

__. It will save you digging long ditches and paying for hundreds of feet of Sax 
tiling if you have a large amount of wet land and more, proportionately, &* 
on small areas needing drainage. wy 

_This system is the best for any kind of land, but is the only way to 
drain saucer ponds and depressions where the land is very level. It saves 
big ditches on uneven land. This system will work where no other system 
can operate. It is the only system that is active twelve months in the year. 
It has no surface outlet to freeze and break up. 

Most of the money being spent in Illinois and Iowa for tiling, is for 
eatting through land that needs no drainage. This is unnecessary waste . 
and can be avoided by our system. Sr 4 

This system can be installed without the aid of an en- —O. ¢ 
gineer and will conserve the !and better than surface tiling. f-77,; . 
It will also work very satisfactorily in wet cellars. fs03' x 

Write today for our valuable booklet which not only if \ 
explains vertical tiling by words and figures but has pic- | 1 
tures showing how easily this system can be installed 
and how successfully it works. Write today to (\ 


American Drainage Co., ,| 
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3d Jones St, Dubuque, Iowa. |; y 












me 1 GUARANTEE THAT THIS PULYERIZER, PACKER AND MULCHER, 
ba Three Machines in Ooc—WILL DO IT, LET ME PROVE IT. 


achine with any 












‘ hine that you have ever secn or Se 
pes The principle, work and se- qt ae 
roduced are entirely differ- th ht > 
pulvernzes and packs the . & ay 
nd Icaves a loose granular ¢ Ys) 
’ on top to retain the moisture. It ~~ | 
ake a more perfect seed bed for fall wheat, =A S 
cr crops than any machine ever invented. 
Send for Free Mlustrated Circular, whether you are ready to buy 
M. ANDERSON. ornot It will pa uwell, It quotes price direet to you It explains the 
President and Manager nCif on, what the machine will do and 1s adapted for; what it has done 


1a v lof for better results, to get perfect stands of alfalfa with siz 
pou ced per acre, to prepare your ground for Fall Wheat and other grains and g:t a perfect and healthy stand with 
one-third less seed ~=SEND FOR IT TODAY. 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER COMPANY, HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. Box 114 


Is ef 
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Thatis the average cost per horse powet hour when doing the work with a WITTE gas, 
asoline, distillate and naphtha engine. Why pay 25 to 50 cents per hour for one hired man 
when for one cent the work of several men can be done better and quicker. Youcan do 
the work just when you want to and egy ppd per cent of the wegen 4 you are now 
wasting then goes into your own pocket. We ship every engine complete with all instructions, 
nothing is lacking, simply put in fuel and water and it is ready for work. You take no risk for 
WITLE engines are good engines. They **stay good.’’ Thatis why we can give youa 


FIVE YEAR GUARANTEE 
The WITTE JUNIOR is built in sizes 2, 4,6 and 8-H. P.; larger WITTE engines in sizes 

10 to 40-H. P. Spend one cent fora - 
postal card, state the size engine saiteamaaeaad 

ou need and let us send you our new 
ree catalog with the best proposition 
ever made on this ‘‘money-saving”’ en- 
gine. A special inducement to in- 
troduce in new localities. 


WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 


1639 Oakland Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. E& 




















25¢ to January 1, 1913 











Big Trial Subscription Offer 


OND 25c¢ (stamps or coin) and receive Wallaces’ Farmer every week the 
rest of 1912. The regular price is $1.00a year—and worth it. This special 
trial rate is made to get you acquainted with the best and most practical 

farm paper in the corn and grass country. If you are interested in farming 

and live stock you will like Wallaces’ Farmer and become a regular reader. 

That’s why we make you this special trial offer—simply to get you acquainted 

with Wallaces’ Farmer. It’s a better paper every year (so ita readers say), 

and every farmer will find it a meow. investment. Send 25c (stamps or 
coin) with lyour name and address and get acquainted with the farm paper 
that stops when the time is out. 


USE THIS BLANK OR A LETTER 


| Bannan Offer Subscription Blank | 











| WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Gentlemen—Enclosed find 25¢ to pay for Wallaces’ Farmer from the date you receive 

| this order until January 1, 1913. The subscription to be discontinued at that time 
unless renewed. . | 
| Name | 
| &s State | 
Write your name and address plainly J 

T aieeeall aE Eee ee os oe —= a a —_—=E SST Ee ee eee 


EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER 


Send $2.10 now with this blank and your subscription will be paid until 
January 1, 1916. Address all letters to 


Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 
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A BANKER ON AGRICULTURAL | 
PROBLEMS. ; 

Mr. B. ¥. Harris, president of the 
lincis Bankers’ Association, some 
years ago became impressed. with the 
panker’s obligation to and dependence 
ea agriculture, and- has since been a 
jeader in iateresting the bankers of 
the country in building up and main- 
taining owr agricultural resources. We 
take liberal extracts from an address 


by Mr. Harris before a recent meeting 
of the lowa Bankers’ Association: 

Our apparent ‘agricultural prosperity” 
is due to the rise in the price of land. 


Land speculators have grown rich. A few 
farmers have won a competence from the 
gol, but most of them have little profit 
to show aside from that of the advance 
jn the values of their farms, while the 
average farmers make but a bare living. 
We have ben capitalizing our soil fertil- 
ity and not adding to its assets. 

The wheat crop of this country is raised 
on fifty million acres, and averages 13.7 
pusiiels to the acre, while several coun- 
tries of Europe, on thousand-year farmed 
jJand, average 26 to 40 bushels. Europe 
did not always farm in this way, but in 
the earlier days of this country the com- 
petition of our cheaper and more fertile 
farms and low transportation forced her 
to these methods, so much better and 
more profitable than ours. So in turn 
Europe is forcing us to better methods, 
and we are entering upon our agrarian 
revolution, and can Jearn of her in all too 
many directions. We have as good or 
better land, tools, soil, brains, etc., but 
we are not properly employing any of 
these factors. 

An average increase of five bushels to 
the acre will add, for instance, from a 
quarter of a million to a million dollars 
annually to the wealth of each county in 
Illinois. One bushel per acre increase on 
all improved agricultural land in the Uni- 
ted States would require 12,500 -extra 
trains of fifty cars each to transport. An 
eighty-bushel corn crop will make more 
net profit in one year than a fifty-bushel 
average for four years, for about forty 
bushels yearly is required to come out 
even on higher priced land. Think that 
over. 

Ve advocate the creation of a soil re- 
serve as well as a bank reserve. The in- 
crease of the acre yield is the basis of all 
possible future and permanent prosperity, 
and it is required to bring the better 
roads and schools and farm life comforts 
and conveniences, which are the real 
basis of a successful agriculture as well 
as of a republic. 

Years before we, or any country, de- 
veloped urban combinations, corporations 
and trusts, Germany, France, Italy, Den- 
mark and other European nations had de- 
veloped rural codperative banking, mar- 
keting and purchasing organizations to a 
marvelous degree and mutual profit. In 
germany alone, for instance, there are 
more than 24,000 such organizations. 
There are about 20,000 Raiffeisen codper- 
ative banks, and several other systems, 
exclusively of and for farmers, doing an 
annual business in excess of a billion of 
dollars, with 1,209,000 customers and farm 
loans of $500,000,000. They operate large- 
ly on a debenture basis, the farmers giv- 
ing their mortgage to the banks and the 
banks borrowing at long time and low 
rates on the aggregated mortgages. The 
interest rates average not over four per 
cent, and some of their amortization plans 
pay out principal and interest in forty 
or fifty years, on yearly payments of four 
and one-half to five per cent. France 
has a system that may be nearer what 
we might be able to adopt, although all 
these systems are now being studied by 
two members of our American Bankers’ 
Association committee on agriculture, 
now in Europe. 

In this country we hear the protests of 
the consumer and of the farmer, due to 
the pressure of organized finance and 
commerce, which would be largely re- 
duced if agriculture were as well organ- 
ized. Protest against big business is idle 
~—we can only regulate and control it. 
Such control, with equally effective or- 
Zanizations on the part of farmers, will 
re-establish the balance between the vari- 
ous factions and economic factors of this 
country, necessary to maintain our pre- 
eminence. In Europe, for instance, they 
developed combinations first in the coun- 
try for the general good, while we have 
first developed combinations in the city, 
not always for the general good. They 
have helped themselves by helping the 
farmer farm, while we have been more 
disposed to farm the farmer and many of 
his city cousins. 

California, Minnesota, Pennsylvania and 
Some few other states have shown what 
can be done in codperative handling and 
marketing of fruit, grains, produce, etc., 
as well as fire insurance, telephone. pur- 
chasing and even banking organizations. 

Pennsylvania grange codperators have 
eighteen farmers’ fire insurance compa- 
nies, with risks of over $60,000,000 in op- 
eration for many years with no failures. 
For instance, their Blair County Mutual 





has $482,754 insurance in force, Hs tat- 


est report shows $466.85 assets, it having 
veceived $803.72 and paid out $444.11 Jast 
year. The basis of their security is in 
$21,167 premium notes. Their twelve state 
and national banks make a good showing, 
but I do not understand they treat the 
farmer better than do the other banks, 
for the real coéperative feature is miss- 
ing. Codperative organization must have 
as its basis service, not profit—and the 
profit, if any, divided in prepertion to 
coéperation as well as stock holdings, if 
any. 

In addition to the great benefit to the 
farmer, and therefore to the country, in 
teaching him his strength in organization 
and how to use and turn it to financial 
and political account—the question of the 
cost of living is included in this problem. 
The law of supply and demand has much 
less to do with this cost than we think, 
for it is more the question of too many 
middlemen, too expensive and uneconom- 
ic systems of marketing. 

Statistics gathered from all over the 
world show that although in the past fif- 
teen years, the rise in the cost of living 
abroad has been about thirteen per cent, 
the rise in the United States has been 
about forty per cent. In plain figures, it 
means that while the European dollar 
has shrunk to about 83 cents, our dollar, 
measured-by its purchasing power of ne- 
cessities, is down to about 71 cents. 

“What are we going to do about it?’ 
asked The Werld’s Work. The answer 
to that question will solve all the econom- 
ic, commercial and industrial problems 
of the next few years. As it stands, we 
are handicapped by Europe, 12 cents on 
the dollar. The only apparent answer is 
that European farmers get greater yields 
and are better organized in selling their 
products as well as in purchasing their 
requirements. In the United Kingdom, 
a system of coéperative stores does a 
business every year of more than $590,- 
000,000, with a saving of $50,000,000 to its 
customers. 

I make these allusions for your thought- 
ful consideration, for the proper solution 
of these questions will indirectly remedy 
many other ills. We can not employ all 
Eurepean methods here, but we can learn 
of them, for we are wonderfully and woe- 
fully wasteful and inefficient in all our 
methods, and we must give heed. If we 
will, we may, I am sure, so handle the 
problem that the farmer will have more 
profits on what would cost the consumer 
less money. 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


























Largest Mule.—A mule weighing 2,080 
pounds and said to be the largest mule in 
the world came to its death in a livery 
barn fire at Trenton, Mo., last week. 


Tallest Tree-—The tallest tree in the 
world is an Australian eucalyptus which 
reaches a total altitude of 480 feet. The 
largest trees are the giant redwood of 
California, some of which measure as 
much as 110 feet in circumference. 


Mayflower Memorial.—A memorial stat- 
ue is erected at the spot where the his- 
toric ship Mayflower was moored pre- 
vious to her trip to America with the 
Puritan fathers. This statute is placed 
by the English people and not as might 
be expected at the instigation or expense 
of Americans. 








Egg Loss.—Government figures show an 
estimated loss of $45,000,000 worth of eggs 
in the United States every year. This is 
due mostly to carelessness in handling 
both the hens that lay the eggs and the 
eggs themselves. Surely here is a good 
opportunity to check the waste and lower 
the high cost of living. 





Minnesota Experts.—At least twelve 
counties in western Minnesota will by this 
fall have taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to keep a consulting farm expert 
for each county. This movement is 
spreading with great rapidity over all the 
central states and some counties in each 
state are already organized. 





Bionde Eskimos.—A race of blonde Es- 
kimos have been discovered on the south 
coast of Victorialand by two Iowa ex- 
plorers, Dr. Anderson and Viljhmar Ste- 
fannson. As is well known Eskimos are 
all dark haired and dark skinned and the 
new race is the first ever known to be 
otherwise. 

Memorial to Women.—A resolution ap- 
propriating $400,600 for a memorial build- 
ing to commemorate the services of the 
loyal women of the United States during 
the civil war, was passed by the senate 
last week. The building will be occupied 
as the permanent headquarters of the 
American Red Cross and will be erected 
in the District of Columbia. 

Representative Unseated-—Representa- 
tive Theron E. Catlin of Missouri was un- 
seated by the national house of represen- 
tatives last week. The charge against 
Mr. Catlin was the excessive use of money 
during the campaign for election. A Mis- 
souri law fixes the limit that such a can- 
didate may expend at $662. Tt was proved 


“that Mr, Catlin and his family had spent 





over $10,000. Patrick E. Gill, democratic 
opponent to Mr. Catlin was seated in his 
stead. 

Land for Burbank-—Congress recently 
passed a bill placing twelve sections of 
government land in California at the dis- 
posal of Luther Burbank for the purpose 
of propagating a spineless cactus, which 
it is hoped will be useful for animal food. 

Success with Baby Beef.—Mr. FE. A. 
Albertson, of Hardin Co., Iowa, writes: 
“IT want to thank Wallaces’ Farmer for its 
advice given me for feeding baby beef 
last fall. I followed your instructions as 
closely as I could and got good results. I 
fed fourteen head, twelve of which aver- 
aged 782 pounds in Chicago and sold for 
$8.40 per hundredweight.” 








Information Wanted.—Mr. J. C. Fertig, 
of Sac Co., Iowa, writes: “I would like 
information on ensilage cutters. I in- 
tended to get a seventeen-inch cutter, but 
some of my neighbors say it is too large 
for a fifteen or sevénteen horsepower en- 
gine. Manufacturers claim that a sev- 
enteen-inch cutter will pull lighter with 
the same work than a fifteen-inch cutter. 
I would like to hear from readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer who have had experience 
in this matter.” 





A Broody Hen.—A Washington man has 
a hen which is establishing a phenom- 
enal record for hatching chicks. Some 
time after the hen had been put to set, 
two other hens began laying daily in her 
nest. After first incubating her own 
breod the other eggs began to hatch and 
she has been bringing two new chicks 
into the world nearly every day for six 
weeks. The owner-of the hen says he 
will let her set.as long as she is willing 
and able. 


Farmer Legislators.—Taking the coun- 
try as a whole, one lawyer in every 370 
is a member of congress. Farmers them- 
selves, representing more than a third 
of the entire population, have almost no 
representation in congress. It’s high time 
this was changed. Agriculture is too lit- 
tle represented in the legislative halls at 
Washington. In the house, of the twen- 
ty-one members composing the agricul- 
tural committee there is not one actual 
bona fide farmer. What can be expected 
from such misrepresentation?—Live Stock 
World. 


Breaking a Setting Hen.—A _ western 
poultryman of an inventive turn has origi- 
nated a new scheme for breaking his hens 
of wanting to set. He has a number of 
China eggs which can be opened and into 
these he places a loud ticking watch. The 
hen is allowed to set on these eggs and 
soon becomes restless. After getting up a 
few times and moving the eggs around 
and waiting for results, the hen leaves 
the nest in disgust. The originator of the 
idea says that while the hen may return 
to try the job once or twice more, that in 
the end she becomes entirely broken of 
her desire to brood. 


A Day Nursery at lowa Fair.—The 
ladies of the Central Church of Christ 
will conduct a day nursery at the Iowa 
fair. A small fee will be charged for the 
care of babies. A professional nurse will 
be in charge each day assisted by reliable 
persons. The nursery will be located in 
the rest pavilion where children will have 
screened quarters with sanitary cots, 
clean toys, sand pile and so on. Each 
mother is expected to provide food for 
her own baby. Leave the children here 
while mothers attend the fair. Iso 
check room in addition. 

Harvesting Methods-—The International 
Harvester Company of America is pre- 
paring a film of moving pictures which 
will be of very great interest to farmers 
and to the people of the West generally. 
These pictures will show the develop- 
ment of harvesting machinery and ,the 
improvement in methods of harvesting 
from the earliest methods known about 
2,500 years before Christ down to the 
present modern harvesting machine 
drawn -by motor power. The pictures 
were taken in July on the Dunham stock 
farm near Chicago and no expense was 
spared to have them faithfully represent 
every known method of harvesting from 
the sickle down to the modern harvester. 





School Farms-—A movement which had 
its beginning at Wake county, North Car- 
olina, to teach farming to public school 
pupils by employing them on farms near 
the schoolhouse is spreading, according 
to a bulletin published recently by the 
government. By this method each farm 
is devoted to raising one crop which is 
supervised by the best farmer in that 
neighborhood. Eleven tracts cultivated 
in Wake county in this way yielded a net 
income of $1,200. In communities where 
land is plentiful and taxes hard to raise 
this should come as a forceful appeal. A 
system of such farms and instructions 
under state supervision should do much 
to advance scientific agriculture. 





Fruit Expert.—To help put apple grow- 
ing and truck farming in Iowa on a prof- 
itable basis, Iowa State College has just 
engaged one of the best experts in the 
country, Robert S, Herrick, of Colorado, 
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He will arrive this month and join the 
staff of the extension department. He 
will relate himself at once to the orchard 
problem in Iowa, organizing apple pack- 
ing schools in the fruit districts to teach 
growers how to market their products 
properly. Later he will be available for 
lectures and demonstrations at fairs, in- 
stitutes and horticultural meetings, and 
then he will join the college short courses 
as lecturer. In the early spring he will 
work wherever there is a demand for 
him, giving instruction and assistance in 
the proper pruning and spraying of or- 
chards, and encouraging generally the 
developing of truck gardening wherever 
there is opportunity for it. 

Agricultural Positions.—The U. S. Civil 
Service Commission will hoid its regular 
fall examinations for scientific assistants 
in the department of agriculture on Octo- 
ber 16 and 17, 1912. These examinations 
will be held at,several points in the dif- 
ferent states, and will be given in the fol- 
lowing subjects: Agronomy, dairying, 
entomology, farm management, forage 
crops, horticulture, nutrition of men, 
plant pathology, soil bacteriology, soil 
chemistry, soil surveying, library science. 
The custom of the civil service commis- 
sion is to hold examinations at various 
times during the year. These examina- 
tions are open to all citizens of the United 
States who comply with the requirements 
and who are twenty years of age or over 
on the date of the examination. The suc- 
cessful applicants will have their names 
filed and when positions are open will be 
called upon in their proper order. A leaf- 
let giving detailed information concerning 
the various subjects and other informa- 
tion concerning these examinations can be 
obtained by anyone who addresses the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Iindustriai Education.—Ail who are in- 
terested in our educational problem, the 
most vital with which the American pee- 
ple have to deal at the present time, will 
find the book ‘‘ixamples ef Industrial 
Education,’’ by Prof. Frank M. Leavitt, 
associate -_professor of industrial educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, a most valu- 
able and most stimulating treatise on the 
subject. Mr. Leavitt deals with the va- 
rious problems incident to our effort to 
improve our educational system and fur- 
nish adequate training for industriai 
workers. He outlines a conceptive plan 
on which this sort of education might be 
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organized by public schools, and brought 
into vital relations with the present sys- 
tem. It is a book which is especially 
adapted for use in reading circles and 
clu’. of various kinds, and is worthy of 
a place in the library of any man who has 
even a remote interest in the subject. It 
is published by Ginn & Co., and sells for 
$1.25. It may be ordered through Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 
Pa 

lowa Bees.—Frank -C. Pellett,, the state 
bee inspector, now has reports of foul 
brood in thirty-two of the ninety-nine 
counties of Iowa. In some localities the 
disease has practically wiped out the in- 
dustry, and the beekeepers are much dis- 
couraged. He estimates that it would re- 
quire two men constantly in the field the 
rest of the summer in order to properly 
inspect the bees in localities where the 
disease is already reported. The honey 
producing industry has not ben given the 
encouragement offered other lines of ag- 
riculture, though Iowa is an ideal locality 
for beekeeping, according to Mr. Pellett. 
Mr. Pellett is agitating the matter of giv- 
ing some attention to beekeeping at the 
etate agricultural college at Ames, and by 
the extension force as well. At present 
nothing is done in the way of instruction 
in beekeeping at the state college. It is 
estimated that at least ten times the 
amount of honey now produced could 
easily be gathered in Iowa if the industry 
was encouraged. The increased number 
of bees would also add materially to the 
production of other crops because of bet- 
ter pollination of blossoms through their 
assistance, says Mr. Pellett. 





South Dakota Short Course.—From 
December 16th to 21st, inclusive, at Aber- 
deen, S. D., there will be a short course 
for farm folks. This short course is given 
under the management of Prof. H. F. 
Patterson, superintendent of the Better 
Farming Association. The object is to in- 
crease the production of the land, to 
maintain the fertility of the soil, to in- 
crease the growing of live stock, to pro- 
mote the interest of the public schools, to 
foster farmers’ organizations in the coun- 
try and co-operation between the town 
and country, to dignify the science of 
home making and withal to develop a 
higher type of manhood and womanhood. 
In order to best accomplish these ends 
the following subjects will be taught: 
Corn judging, stock judging, preparation 
and cultivation of soil, soil management, 
growing and management of live stock, 
horticulture, and domestic science. In 
connection with this farmers’ short course 
there will ge a grain and live stock ex- 
hibit. Valuable cash prizes will be of- 
fered for the best exhibits of grain and 
for the best exhibits of live stock. The 
Jeading farmers in the northern part of 
the country have kindly consented to 
furnish their herds and flocks for judg- 
ing purposes. Samples of corn to be used 
in the class room will be received from the 
best farmers throughout this section. 
Special classes will be arranged for the 
boys and girls. The young people will be 
given instruction upon the practical farm 
and home subjects. For further infor- 
mation write H. F. Patterson, superin- 
tendent of Better Farming Association, at 
Aberdeen, 8S. D. 

Know lowa.—Secretary Bolton, of the 
yreater Des Moines Committee, has com- 
piled the following: ‘The farms of Iowa 
are worth more than the farms of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massacrusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryiand, West Virginia, South 
Carolina, Fiorida, Alabama, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada, New Mexico, Montana and 
Wyoming combined. The increase in 
value of Iowa farm land in the last ten 
years ‘is greater than the increase in 
value of all the farm land in Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Arkansas, Louis- 
jana and Oregon combined The farm 
buildings of lowa are worth more than 
the farm buildings of New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Louisiana, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Arkansas, New Mexico, Utah, Nevada, 
Washington, Oregon and West Virginia 
combined. Iowa's farm implements are 
worth more that the farm implements of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Nevada combined. 
The live stock of Iowa is worth more than 
the live stock of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Florida, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, 
West Virginia, Louisiana and New Mexico 
combined. The farm lands of Iowa in the 
last ten years have increased an average 
of $57.34 per acre. This increase alone 
amounts to more than the average value 
per acre of the farm land in every state 
in the Union except New Jersey, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and California. 

Western Kansas Conditions-—Dean Web- 
ster, of the Kansas Agricultural College, 
is quoted as follows concerning conditions 
in western Kansas: “Western Kansas 
farmers have just passed through a criti- 
cal stage. But recent rains have assured 
good.feed crops in all the counties we vis- 
ited. Nowif these farmers had the live stock 
they were forced to sell last winter they 
would be all right. But they haven't, and, 











furthermore, because of a bad season last 
year, many of them have exhausted their 
credit at the banks. They can’t buy 
stock. And because of a high wheat 
yield this year in some counties, there 
isn’t much prospect of ready money for 
them later in the fall. Notwithstanding 
these unfortunate conditions, these farm- 
ers would pull through all right if they 
could borrow some cheap money some- 
where. What is needed badly at this 
time are some agricultural credit asso- 
ciations from which these farmers could 
get money at a low rate of interest. It 
will be a great boon to western farmers 
when the national government or the 
state or the county is able to lend money 
to these farmers in critical periods. It 
will be the making of them. tight now 
it would relieve a serious condition. But 
there is no giving up among these farmers 
in the western counties. I don’t believe 
there is a more optimistic people in the 
world than the western Kansas farmers. 
They know that the soil is good and that 
it will rain sooner or later, and that they 
will come out all right finally. They have 
learned, too, that it pays to raise less 
wheat and more live stock. And they are 
convinced that if they can get money to 
build silos in which to save their feed 
there will be no more serious feed short- 
age such as the one last winter.” 


Good Roads Make Friends-—Two of the 
oldest men in the town of Goffs, Nemaha 
county, quarreled eight or ten years ago. 
They have been mighty careful ever since 
not to see each other on the street or to 
speak. There has been no open hostili- 
ties, but just a silent warfare. No one 
knows how the old grudge might have re- 
sulted eventually had it not been for this: 
Nemaha county had a good roads turnout 
a day or two ago. One hundred and 
twenty-five men with fifty teams gave 
one day to improving one mile of the 
worst road in the county. Three long 
hills were cut down, two old broken 
bridges were repaired. These bridges are 
to be replaced at once with concrete. All 
the weeds and brush for several miles 
along the road were cut and burned. At 
noon the good roads workers met at the 
big picnic in Taylor’s orchard to hear A. 
R. Losh, assistant state highway engineer 
from the agricultural college give a good 
roads talk, and get something to eat. And 
there the two old business enemies met. 
After the silence and contempt of years 
they looked at each other for a moment, 
and then shook hands. “Bill,’’ said one, 
“we surely do need work on these roads.” 
“We surely do,’ said the other. “And 
the only way to do it is to get together.” 
One of the farm women noticing the old 
time enemies talking and shaking hands 
as if after a long absence, nudged one of 
her neighbors and said: ‘‘He surely works 
works in a mysterious way, His wonders 
to perform.’’—Charles Dillon, Kansas Ag- 
ricultural College. 

Prices of Farm Products.—According to 
statistics issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture prices paid to 
producers of the United States on August 
1 of 1912 and 1911, respectively, averaged 
as follows: Corn 79.3 cents, 65.8 cents 
per bushel; wheat 89.7 cents, 82.7 cents; 
oats 44.3 cents, 40.2 cents; barley 66.8 
cents, 69.3 cents; rye 77.9 cents, 75.5 
cents; buckwheat 83.6 cents, 76.0 cents; 
Flaxseed 175.2 cents, 199.2 cents; potatoes 
86.5 cents, 136.0 cents; hay $12.98, $14.67 
per ton; cotton 12.0 cents, 13.2 cents per 
pound (the average of prices of above 
crops, which represent above three- 
fourths of the value of all crops, declined 
7.6 per cent during July, whereas in 
July, 1911, they advanced 8.7 per cent; 
they averaged on August Ist about 0.1 
per cent lower than on August Ist last 
year; on July Ist they averaged 17.5 per 
cent higher than on July Ist last year); 
butter 23.7 cents, 21.7 cents per pound; 
chickens 11.3 cents, 11.2 cents; eggs 17.4 
cents, 15.5 cents per dozen. Prices on 
July 15 of 1912 and 1911, respectively, av- 
eraged: Hogs $6.64, $5.92 per 100 pounds; 
beef cattle $5.44, $4.28; veal calves $6.33, 
$5.74; sheep $4.21, $4.19; lambs $5.73, $5.42; 
milk cows $45.41, $42.44 each; horses $142, 
$139; milk 22.2 cents, 20.9 cents per gal- 
lon; apples 82 cents, 95 cents per bushel; 
beans $2.47, $2.23; sweet potatoes $1.13, 
$1.04; onions $1.14, $1.22; clover seed 
$10.64, $8.83; timothy seed $5.96, $5.48; 
honey, comb, 13.9 cents, 13.7 cents per 
pound; wool, unwashed, 18.9 cents, 15.4 
cents; peanuts 4.9 cents, 5.0 cents: cab- 
bage $2.29, $2.93 per 100 pounds; broom 
corn $85, $68 per ton; cotton seed $19.04, 
$22.70; bran $28.41, $25.80. 





BUSINESS CONDITIONS, 

The industrial and trade situation fully 
maintains its recent improvement and a 
further advance in activity is noted in 
the reports from the leading centers. The 
remarkably favorable crop outlook at the 
middle of August, when every day makes 
the risk of deterioration or damage more 
remote, is the basis of the most optimistic 
sentiment that has existed in six years. 
This optimism grows daily, in spite of the 
fact that prices, except for declines in 
cereals and cotton, continue on a high 
level, stil making comsumers more or less 
cautious. There are other causes of con- 
servation remaining over from the old, 
but now disappearing, order of depression, 
but they are being overwhelmed by the 
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great tide of prosperity which seems to 
be rising in all sections of the country. 
The iron and steel trade, in all its im- 
portant departments, continues to ex- 
pand, with further increases in unfilled 
business. The railroads, with gross reve- 
nues in the first week of August 6.7 per 
cent larger than last year, are actively 
preparing for a big fall business. The 
number of idle cars has diminished and 
the carrying of the increased business of 
the country is already becoming a serious 
problem. The dry goods trade in every 
branch, both cottons and woolens, whole- 
sale and retail, shows sustained activity, 
which is all the more remarkable because 
this is the midsummer season and be- 
cause high prices still produce complica- 
tions. The clothing trade is excellent. 
Leather and hides are very strong. In 
spite of the high prices of raw material, 
the shoe trade commands an active con- 
sumption. Copper production is at a 
high point, the July output of refined 
breaking all previous records. The big 
break in the market for raw cotton is one 
of the notable developments of the situa- 
tion, because it is brought about by the 
favorable crop news, which increases the 
prospect of a large gield. The wheat and 
corn situation is also auspicious. New 
building operations are heavy. Bank 
clearings this week outsido of New York 
increased 8.3 per cent over 1911 and 12.9 
per cent éver 1910; in New York there 
was a decline of 6 per cent as compared 
with last year, but a gain of 16.3 over 
1910. Foreign commerce of the port of 
New York during the latest week was of 
imposing proportions, aggregating $34,- 
013,231, against $29,625,497 in 1911 and 
$35,088,736 in 1910, The exports were $16,- 





472,371 as compared with $13,677,459 in 
1911 and $16,625,635 in 1910. 

Liabilities of commercial failures re- 
ported for August to date amounted to 
$8,133,383, of which $4,683,139 were in 
manufacturing, $3,112,446 in trading and 
$337,798 in other commercial lines. Fail- 
ures this week numbered 288 in the 
United States against 232 last year, and 
33 in Canada compared with 34 a year 
ago.—Dun’'s Review. 





IOWA WEATHER AND CROP 
BULLETIN. 

For the week ending August 18, 1912, 
Des Moines, Ilowa.—Showery weather con- 
tinued during the week, with the aver- 
age temperature about normal, bu: thé 
week closes with much warmer weather. 
Showers were frequent, and the rainfall 
heavy over the western two-thirds of the 
state; the largest amounts of rainfall be- 
ing reported from the Missouri Slope, 
where many stations received more than 
three, and a few more than four inches. 
Slow progress was made in threshing 
and stacking, and some grain in shocks 
was more or less damaged by wet, cloudy 
weather. Corn has made fair growth, and 
over the western half of the state has re- 
ceived sufficient moisture to mature the 
crop. Pastures and aftermath in mead- 
ows have been revived, and are now in 
fine condition. Late potatoes also give 
promise of a good crop. Telegraphic re- 
ports indicate heavy rains in northeastern 
part of the state during the 24 hours end- 
ing 7 a. m., August 19th. Dubuque re- 
ports, 5.16 inches, and Waterloo, Black 
Hawk County, 4.00 inches.—George M. 
Chappel, Section Director. 
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CROP NOTES 


. 
short reports on Crop Conditions are invited from 
-tions of our territory. Postal card reports will 

cient. All such reports should be mailed to 
Des Moines by Monday noon, at the latest, in 
be in time for th® current issue. 
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s Co., Mo., Aug. 16.—Three good 


rains since August 8th. Grass starting 
ane: too wet for threshing. Corn crop in- 
eyred, Fail plowing started. Some losing 


John Engholm. 


16.—We are 
Corn about 


t} “ spring pigs. 


lowa, Aug. 
having a good rain today. 


Creene Co., 


fou! eeks Jate but doing well. Oats 
yielding from 25 to 50 bushels, and of good 
qualit Spring wheat poor. No apples 
to speak of. Potatoes fair crop. Pas- 
tur short. —G. W Ruth 


Macoupin Co., Tll., Aug. 12.—Wheat 
about threshed; 5 to 40 bushels. Oats 25 
to 7) bushels. Corn growing slowly and 
not filling very well. Needed rain, Fine 
rain today. Hay crop exceptionally good, 
put short acreage.—Frank L. Crouch. 

Blue Earth Co., Minn., Aug. 15.—Thresh- 
and stacking progressing rapidly with fine 








weather. Oats yielding sixty to seventy 
bushels, but most wheat poor. Corn earing 
nicely with plenty of moisture in the 


ground, Pastures good and all stock do- 
ing tine. —F. M. Washburn. 

Lewis Co., Mo., Aug. 9.—-Had a fine rain 
here the 8th which helped the corn but 
did damage to the small grain that is not 
threshed. Pastures are looking better. 
A few apples; no peaches; loads of plums. 
Steck looks as good as ever.—Roger 
Binger. 

Whiteside Co., Il, Aug. 13.—Rain in 
last few days has improved the corn; 
early corn is earing fast; late corn com- 
jing on, but not earing as well. Oats a 
good yie'd and good quality, a good many 
fields going 60 bushels to the acre; straw 
the best in years.—L. A. Wheelock. 

Hancock Co., Ill, Aug. 13.—Threshing 
is about one-half done and raining nearly 
every day. Oats yielding big. Not much 
wheat will be sown in this locality. Corn 
is making a big growth; the rain is a 
great help for it. Lots of late corn.—Kent 
Campbell. 

Taylor Co., Iowa, Aug. 16.—This week 
has been the worst on shock grain of any 
this season; heavy rains have damaged 
the grain. Fully 10 per cent of the wheat 
is sprouted and the rain is still falling, 
with much foggy weather. Oats not dam- 
aged much. Corn is earing well. Nearly 
all of last spring’s seeding a failure. Mead- 
ows in full bloom; a chance for some clo- 
ver seed.—F, M. Henderson. 

Crawford Co., Towa, Aug. 10.—Harvest 
done; stacking mostly done; some shock 
threshing yet. Grain good. Plenty of 
moisture, except for pastures; they are 
needing rain. Corn uneven. Hay crop a 
great deal better than farmers anticipated. 
Some diséase among the hogs; cattle 
scarce.—J. T. Slater. 

Macoupin Co., Ul., Aug. 3.—Corn is suf- 
fering from dry weather. Pasture and 
meadow also needs rain. Threshers are 
running, but no big yields; wheat 8 to 10 
bushels per acre. Oats are a good quality 
but short im straw. Timothy mostly all 
up and made a good yield here. Some 
cowpeas sown. Very little fruit of any 
kind Zarly corn beginning to .shoot.—F. 
A. McBride. 

Clarke Co., Iowa, Aug. 12.—Wheat is 
making about 25 bushels. Oats is aver- 
aging about 40 bushels. Timothy seed 
from 4 to 10 bushels. The pastures are 
all burned up. The potato crop will not 
make much. Corn is looking fine but a 
little late. There has been too much 
_ the past week for threshing.—L. M. 
rilbert, 

Woodbury Co., Iowa., August 14.—We 

have had plenty of rain the last two 
Weeks. Corn is making rapid growth, not 
quite up with last year at this time. 
Shock threshing about all done; winter 
Wheat yield from 8 to 30 bushels; spring 
Wheat 19 to 20 bushels. Not many oats 
Sown in this part of the county. Stock 
on pastures look good, but not many of 
them.—C. W. Armstrong. 
_ Hamilton Co., Iowa, Aug. 16.—Thresh- 
ing has been progressing nicely for about 
three days this week. Friday forenoon a 
gentle rain of about two hours stopped 
the threshing for today. Yield is good, 
quality is also good. Corn is making a 
rapid growth and looks very promising. 
Shock threshing about half done:—J. 
W.N 

O'Brien Co., Iowa, Aug. 16.—Farmers 
busy threshing. Oats yield from 50 to 70 
bushels. Barley from 25 to 50 bushels. 
Some farmers report as high as forty-five 
bushels ef winter wheat. Spring wheat 
from 15 to 20 bushels. Corn is making 
very slow progress. Grass seeding fine. 
Stock looks good.—Fred Singer. 

Knox Co., T., Aug. 16.—Weather cool 
and moist. Several light showers the past 
ten days. New seeding and all grass 
Srowing nicely. Threshing nearly cem- 
bieted; oats yield here 40 to 70 bushels. 
Wheat all winter killed. 
corn has eared out nicely, but a good 
deal of this is a thin stand. Stalks tall 
and heavy, but there is going to be a lot 


Early planted’ 





of late corn. Live stock scarce. Land 
selling very high; an unimproved quarter 
section sold near here in June for $35,000. 
Good horses high and in demand.—Chas. 
EK. Bartlett. 

De Kalb Co., Til, Aug. 15.—Threshing 
backward. Oats fine crop, 60 to 80 bush- 
els. Of course it takes more than 160 
square rods to make an acre on some 
farms. Corn is still very uneven; some 
stalks shooting from two to three ears, 
which means plenty of cobs and not much 
corn; however, these may be of much use 
during the predicted coal famine. Cattle 
very scarce; very few hogs owing. to the 
cholera which raged last fall and this 
spring. Hay very light, but plenty of 
timothy seed. No apples.—Wm. Noonan. 

Nuckolls Co., Neb., Aug. 9.—Plenty of 
rain the last two weeks. Corn will be a 
fine crop this year. Wheat went from 
20 to 45 bushels, and oats about 40. Two 
good cuttings of alfalfa and will have a 
big third.—W. W. Rankin. 

Franklin Co., Towa, Aug. 15.—Had a 
heavy rain the first of the week. Oats 
are vielding from 40 to 70 bushe!s. Corn 
is doing fine. Pastures are good and the 
prospect is good for late potatoes.—L. L, 
Conner. 

Cass Co., Mo., Aug. 15.—A 2.5-inch rain 
just fell. Everything looking fine. Wheat 
making from .20 to 40 bushels, oats as 
high as 69 bushels, timothy cut for seed 
making six to ten bushels, pastvres good, 
plenty of stock water, pig crop good, but 
all young stock sell high. Plenty of ap- 
ples but not much fruit of other kinds, 
Going to be a good year for turnips.— 
H. B. Edeien. 

Lasalle Co., Tll., Aug. 12.—Oat threshing 
commenced last week in this vicinity. It 
will average about 60 bushe!s. Had sev- 
eral small showers the latter part of last 
week which was much needed for corn, 
pastures and young clover. Corn is still 
very late. A good many fields have not 
commenced to tassel yet, no roasting ears 
yet, pasture very short.—L. C. Rinker. 

Osborne Co., Kan., Aug. 12.—Wheat av- 
erage 20 bushels; corn good for 40 bush- 
els. Too wet to plow. Cattle and hogs high 
and scarce; grass and forage crops im- 
mense. Threshing just commenced. Pota- 
toes and gardens fine.—W. S. Wallace. 

Pike Co., Tll., Aug. 14.—Threshing de- 
layed from rain. Oat crop 20 to 70 bush- 
els per acre. Corn improved 40 per cent 
by recent rains. Potatoes good, pastures 
fair, growing fine. Hogs still dying from 
lung disease. Cattle doing well but scarce 
and high.—Jas. T. Shaw. 

Warren Co., Ill., Aug. 17.—Lots of rain 
has badly delayed threshing. Corn is ear- 
ing heavy and looks fine. Oats yield from 
30 to 85 bushels. Lots of grass and every- 
body cattle crazy. Lots of feeders and 
grassers bought at high prices.—R. L. 
Kidder. 

Madison Co., Iowa, Aug. 17.—Plenty of 
rain, too wet for threshing this week. 
Corn and late potatoes doing fine. Wheat 
20 to 45 bushels and extra fine. Oats 50 
to 70. Barley 39 to 35. All kinds of live 
stock doing well.—W. O. Douglas. 

Dundy Co., Neb., Aug. 16—The last two 
weeks have been very favorable for corn. 
It has made rapid growth. An abundance 
of rain keeps pastures good and insures a 
large crop of wild hay. Potatoes selling 
at $1.00 per bushel. Hogs very scarce. 
Crop conditions of all kinds best for five 
years.—F. T. Faris. 

Winnebago Co., Iowa, Aug. 17.—Still 
cold and rainy. They have to thresh be- 
tween showers. Potatoes are a big crop. 
Corn is getting farther behind all the 
while, none of it being in the roasting ear 
stage yet. Pastures are fine. Cattle all 
look good. Pigs are a big crop.—Mrs. 
Henry Rabe. 

Pettis Co., Mo., Aug. 164.—Very season- 
able. Good rains have thoroughly satur- 
ated our fields Early corn is practically 
assured a good crop. Much land is being 
plowed for wheat. Threshing delayed by 
rains. An unprecedented crop of timothy 
seed will be threshed. Pastures are re- 
viving and will be fine this fall.—W. D. 
Wade. 

Ju Davies Co., Ill., Aug. 16.—Oats all 
stacked, some threshing done, quality and 
yield good. Corn two to three weeks late 
but doing fine. Grub worms very destruc- 
tive in some corn fields. Considerable 
rain between the 5th and 12th. Will great- 
ly benefit corn, pastures, meadows, etc. A 
little cool for present date.—W. T. Tresid- 
der. 

Cass Co., Iowa, Aug. 17.—Threshing 
mostly done. Good yields and fine qual- 
ity of all small grain. Corn in good 
condition.. Has been very dry and new 
seeding of clover about all gone. On the 
16th and 17th the best rains of the season 
in this neighborhood fell.—L. M. Linder- 
man. 

Montgomery Co., Iowa, Aug. 15.—The 
past two weeks was showery with a cou- 
ple of good big rains, and an excess of 
cloudiness. Threshing and stacking has 
been delayed. Some wheat spoiling in 
shock. Corn is doing well and with fav- 
orable weather in the future will make a 
good crop. The early planted is in the 
roasting ear stage. What we need now 
is warm weather. Pastures are improving. 
Fall plowing for winter wheat has be- 
gun. Stock is healthy and are generally 
in good condition, Farmers generally tak- 





ing more interest in good roads.—N. W. 
Neis~n. 


Marion Co., Ohio, Aug. 19.—No wheat to 
speak of, all winter killed. Hay crop 
fair. Oats good but badly lodged. Corn 
just fair, too much rain. Very little thresh- 
ing done. Hogs and cattle scarce.—Wm. 
Tron. 

Barton Co., Mo., Aug, 16.—There have 
been a few local showers around but none 
here. Lots of hay to put up yet. Corn 
will be a light crop. We had three days 
of hot wind this week that dried things 
up fast.—H. L. Shaw. 

Johnson Co., Mo., Aug. 12.—Plenty of 
rain. Corn @oing fine. Never saw it look 
better. The bulk of the threshing is over 
and a great many are breaking wheat 
ground. Ground working nice. A big 
acreage will be sown. Fat hogs worth 
$7.75 Steck hogs are scarce. Offers as 
high as 9 cents are being made. Pas- 
tures are good and all kinds of stock do- 
ing wel!.—Subscriber. 

McLean Co., Ill., Aug. 16.—Not much 
oats threshed on account of frequent and 
heavy rains Yielding 50 to 60 bushels per 
acre. Corn growing fast and will make a 
fair crop if it gets ripe. The season has 
been exceptionally favorab’e for corn, bar- 
ring the cold, and it has not lacked for 
rain at any time. It is only a question of 
Wu.ch gets here first—corn or frost.—L. 
C. Hays. 

Fillmore Co., Neb., Aug. 16.—Since Aug- 
ust 4th we have received 7.50 inches of 
rain, 5 inches of it last night. Late corn 
is greatly benefited but early corn was too 
far gone. Those having thin corn are 
ahead again this year Pastures are get- 
ting green again and while a few sold 
some of their cattle most will be able to 
carry theirs through. The pig crop was 
not very heavy this last spring but with 
our corn outlook none are feeling vexed 
about it.—Fred Softley. 

Sullivan Co., Mo., Aug. 16.—The long 
drouth has been broken with several good 
rains in the past week. It rained al! night 
and still raining this morning. Corn is 
making a rapid growth, but about two 
weeks late. Pastures are greening up 
nicely. Threshing most al] done, oats 
making 30 to 45 bushels per acre. Timo- 
thy making three to five bushels per acre. 

Rye 15 to 22 bushels.—J. R. Mardis. 

Wapello Co., Iowa, Aug. 17.—Had a fine 
rain: August 12th that broke the drouth 
in this locality and will make the major- 
ity of the corn. Some had fired a little 
on ridge ground. No threshing done in 
this neighborhood. Pastures all short but 
cattle are looking fine. Hogs are scarce. 
Cool nights, grain all in stock. Some hay 
is being baled. Good quality. Half crop. 
—A. C. Abraham. 

McLean Co., Il!l., Aug. 17.—Oat thresh- 
ing delayed by frequent rains. Heavy 
growth of clover. Oats are moulding in 
the shock and much oats will thresh out 
stained and with bad smell. Yield best 
in ten years. Farmers holding and not 
willing to sell under 30 cents. Consid- 
erabie late corn just tasseling and some 
not in tassel. Cattle scarce.—W. H. Boies. 

Luther Co., Iowa, Aug. 16.—Stacking 
and threshing are the order of the day. 

tains make the progress very slow. Oats 
are yielding from 40 to 50 bushels per 
acre. One field of 29 acres of fall wheat 
went 50 bushels. Some timothy goes as 
high as 4 bushels to the acre. Putatoes 
are doing fine. Much corn is reported as 
being very backward.—Bert Decker. 

Audrain Co., Mo., Aug. 16.—Have had 
good rains the past week (5.4 inches), 
which insures a good crop of corn. 
Threshing only about half done. Every- 
thing is about two or three weeks behind. 
Some are plowing for fall wheat.—A. A. 
Day. 

Riceville Co., Minn., Aug. 15.—Shock 
threshing is well under way. Wheat aver- 
ages 20 bushels per acre. Oats 40 and 
50 and all of a fine quality. Corn is do- 
ing fine and there is plenty of moisture.— 
J. B. Brookbank. 

Benton Co., Ind., Aug. 12.—Threshing 
has started, oats making 50 to 70 bushels. 
a uttle wheat making 12 to 15 bushels. 
New clover looking well but very little of 
last year’s seeding. Corn from two weeks 
to a month behind and some of it never 
will make anything but fodder.—Frank 
Nesbitt. 

Howard Co., Iowa, Aug. 12.—Small grain 
of all kinds quite good around here, also 
hay. Corn is late and backwards on the 
prairie land but on the river land or 
where the land is dry and a little sandy 
or gravelly it is quite good, some pieces 
very good. Potatoes quite good.—F. A. 
Eckstein. 

Madison Co., Iowa, Aug. 19.—The 
weather has been very unfavorable for 
threshing the past ten days on account of 
rains and cloudy weather. Threshing 
about one-third done. Have had plenty 
of rain to mature the corn crop. All we 
need now is continued warm weather. 
Corn is looking fine. Pastures pretty 
good. Conservative estimates place the 
average winter wheat crop at 35 to 38 
bushels per acre. Oats from 55 to 60 
bushe!s.—J. W. McKee. 

Dodge Co., Neb., Aug. 17.—Frequent 
showers within the last two weeks have 
given new life to everything. Corn ear- 
ing nicely and although it is later than 
usual, it is now catching up wonderfully 





well. Threshing being delayed some by 
rains. Wheat nearly all done. Oat thresh- 
ing nicely started. Pastures looking green 
and nice again. Cattle looking well de- 
spite the shortage of grass Some fine 
young hogs in this country.—Ernest H. 
Brown. 

Wapello Co., Iowa, Aug. 16.—Outlook 
for corn this year is the best for a long 
time; some a little late but will be all 
right if frost is not unusually early. Rains 
have delayed threshing. Oats reported 40 
to 6) busheis, wheat 10 to 20 and timo- 
thy five to 10. Oats selling at 26 cents, 
wheat at 80) and timothy at $1.65. Stock 
looking well.—S. L. Cohagan. 

Morgan Co., Tll., Aug. 10.—Just re- 
turned from trip through Southern and 
Central Iowa and Central Illinois Iowa 
is three weeks ahead of Illinois in corn 


crop. Southern Iowa wheat is threshing 
20 to 45 bushe's and oats 40 to 85. Corn 
is coming fine. Cattle are scarce. Hogs 


are plentiful but late and small.—FE. B. C. 
THE SEASON’S RAINFALL. 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1912. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 19 per cent more than normal; 99 
would mean 10 per cent below. 

(Corrected to August 12, 1212.) 
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NABLE and white Collie pups, 10 weeks old, from 
‘ trained parents: pedigrees. Cheap if taken at 
once. A, L. Nafziger, Bagley, Iowa 
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Chicago, Il!., August 19, 1912.—This is a 
year when farmers are experiencing @ 
favorable season, barring the disastrous 
results in the soft winter wheat region 
early in the year. In the main the rain- 
fall has been adequate so far, both in 
farming sections and in the range coun- 
try of the southwest and northwest, and 
sunshine has been usually enough to 
make things grow. The government re- 
port shows a fine, big crop of hay, com- 
paring with a meager crop made in 1911, 
when the long drouth ruined the crop in 
many sections, and private reports show 
good crops of vegetables, fruits and ber- 
ries, which are being marketed freely. 
Hay is selling much lower than early this 
year, and the large yield comes at a pe- 
riod when farmers highly appreciate it, 
for they need an abundance of reasonably 
low-priced feed, including corn and hay, 
for fattening live stock, thereby restoring 
the production of beef and pork to normal 
proportions once more. New summer ap- 
ples are plentiful and are having a large 
sale, and the abundance of, new potatoes 
has caused a great fall from the extra- 
ordinarily high prices of the early part 
of the year, when consumers were de- 
pendent upon the small supply left of 
last year’s crop. Peaches are having a 
brisk sale at low prices, and butter, cheese 
and eggs are plentiful and active at cur- 
rent prices. Wool is active at high prices. 
Recent sales have been made of prime 
lots of eggs at 24 cents per dozen, while 
creamery butter sold at 22 to 24 cents per 
pound, with sales of dairy butter at 21 to 
23 cents and packing stock at 20 cents. 
New potatoes sold at 63 to 90 cents per 
bushel, and sales were made of choice 
old timothy hay at $21.00 to $22.00 per ton 
and new lots of choice at $18.00 to $19.00. 
Flaxseed sold at $1.84 on track, and sales 
were made of timothy seed at $4.00 to 
$5.15 and of clover seed at $10.00 to $15.00, 

Since the publication of the government 
August crop report grain prices have been 
inclined to weakness much of the time, 
with the customary rallies after sharp 
declines. Corn is not a made crop, of 
course, and while the acreage is extremely 
large and the late returns are highly 
promising, many fields were planted un- 
usually late, so that great danger will 
exist from early frosts. All the grains are 
selling far below the high time early this 
year, oats especially so, as the oats crop 
exceeds all past records, and corn looks 
comparatively cheap compared with what 
it sold for a few months ago, late new 
crop futures being especially low. Rail- 
road officials have placed 55,000 cars in 
the northwest to take care of the first 
movement of grain, and as these cars 
generally hold more than 1,000 bushels, an 
enormous movement is indicated. Wheat 
is in excellent demand both on domestic 
and export account, and instead of show- 
ing up in increasing visible stocks, as 
Was the case a year ago, much of the new 
crop is being stored away by millers. 

Cattle are making a wonderfu! record 
nowadays by the high prices they bring, 
and prime corn-fed beeves, both steers 
and heifers, are especially dear, recent 
tops being $10.50 for prime, heavy, long- 
fed steers, $9.00 for heifers and $9.05 for 
range grass steers. Fat little corn-fed 
yearlings and choice distillery fed cattle 
share fully in the upward movement, with 
recent sales at the highest prices ever 
recorded, and the advance seems to have 
no limits. Even the medium grade beef 
cattle are bringing higher prices than were 
paid for the very best cattle in former 
years, and grass cattle look high when 
compared with prices paid heretofore. 
Strictly prime beeves comprise so moder- 
ate a share of the offerings from day to 
day that many buyers are forced to sub- 
stitute a commoner grade of cattle, and 
this naturally sends them up in value. 
As is usual at this season of the year, 
grass cattle comprise a libefal percentage 
of the receipts, and they are selling at a 
great discount from prices paid readily 
for good corn-fed natives, many grassers 
making a poor showing on the hooks. 
The range cattle marketed so far, how- 
ever, have graded surprisingly well, 
thanks to the luxuriant grass on the 
ranges and an abundance of water. It is 
plainly evident that there are not going 
to be many feeders shipped from the 
range country this year, and low-priced 
feeders look a long way off still. As is 
the case every year, the packers spoil the 
chances for country buyers of weighty 
feeders at reasonable prices by bidding 
against them, and thus they materially 
lessen the future supply of beef cattle. 
The better class of feeders carrying con- 
siderable weight find buyers at $6.50 to 
$7.25, while stockers are purchased on a 
basis of $4.25 to $6.25, and ordinary feed- 
ers weighing around 900 pounds are picked 
up for $5.75. These prices are not high 
compared with prices paid for finished beef 
cattle, and the boom in prime beef cat- 
tle has improved the demand for good 
feeders materially. 

Beef steers sold chiefly last week at 
$8.00 to $10.10, and on Wednesday there 
were numerous transactions at $10.15 to 
$10.45, with one sale at $10.50. The com- 
moner lots of light grass steers sold at 
$5.90 to $7.25, with choice heavy beeves 
going at $10.00 and upward, good cattle of 
strong weights at $9.50 and over, and me- 
dium to good steers at $8.00 to $9.45. Cat- 
tle at $8.00 to $8,75 were largely off grass 





heifers sold at $4.40 to $9.00, with few 
offered good enough to bring much above 
$8.00. Cutters sold at $3.50 to $4.35, can- 
ners at $2.40 to $3.45 and bulls at $3.50 to 
$7.25. Western range cattle from Montana 
and South Dakota arrived in fair numbers 
and sold the highest ever known, steers 
bringing $7.55 to $9.05. Calves brought 
$4.00 to $10.00 per 100 pounds, and milk 
cows sold very freely at $40.00 to $85.00 
per head. 

Hogs have sold within a short time at 
the highest prices obtained since the win- 
ter of 1910, and many well-informed ob- 
servers do not think the upward move- 
ment has culminated yet. The market is 
placed in an unusually strong position at 
the present time by the urgent demand 
for young hogs and pigs of strong weight 
for converting into fresh pork products, 
these being eaten more than ever before 
on account of the unusual dearness of 
beef. There is at the same time a large 
consumption of cured hog meats and lard, 
and considerable quantities are being ex- 
ported in spite of the high prices current. 
With hogs in very short supply through- 
out the feeding districts in the corn belt 
states owing to the premature marketing 
of the last hog crop in order to avoid high 
feed bills, and a weekly large demand in 
the Chicago market for prime light hogs 
to ship to eastern packing points, it is 
usually a mater of considerable difficulty 
for the packers to successfully resist the 
natural strength of the market. Limited 
numbers of little pigs are being marketed, 
and most of them are shipped from feed- 
ing districts where swine sickness pre- 
vails to some extent. Matured hogs are 
selling at such high figures that owners 
of thrifty, growing pigs are not inclined 
to part with them. The aggregate stocks 
of provisions held at the five leading west- 
ern markets on August Ist amounted to 
293,528,000 pounds, compared with 321,- 
192,000 pounds a month earlier and 306,- 
067,000 pounds a year ago. There was @ 
decrease of 28,000,000 pounds during July, 
compared with a decrease of 15,000,000 
pounds for the corresponding month last 
year. Recent sales of hogs were made 
at $7.60 to $8.70, with pigs bringing $5.75 
to $8.15, boars $3.25 to $4.25, stags $7.75 to 
$8.40, throwout packing sows $7.00 to $7.40 
and government throwouts $2.50 to $6.75. 
A year ago hogs sold at $6.80 to $7.90. 

Recent marketings of sheep, yearlings 
and lambs have been on such an extreme- 
ly large scale that killers were placed in 
a position where they could in great meas- 
ure dictate terms. The Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon and Washington ranges have been 
marketing Jambs so freely, with fair ship- 
ments of wethers and yearlings, that 
these, together with the numerous offer- 
ings shipped in from feeding sections of 
the middle West, have glutted the mar- 
ket frequently. At such times extremely 
low prices were made, and sales of the 
best wethers, ewes and yearlings were 
made so low that frequently owners 
reaped but slender profits. Fat lambs 
continue to bring a substantial premium 
over anything else in the live mutton line, 
with choice range feeding lambs selling 
extremely high owing to the fact that 
most range flocks are fat when marketed. 
It is claimed on good authority that the 
supply of range feeders this year will fali 
25 per cent short of last year. There is 
also a loud call for choice yearling breed- 
ing ewes, with nowhere near enough of- 
fered to go around. Lambs have been 
selling at an extreme range of $5.00 to 
5, yearlings at $4.35 to $5.35, wethers a 
$3.00 to $4.35, ewes at $2.00 to $4.00 and 
bucks at $2.50 to $3.00. Breeding ewes 
sold at $4.00 to $5.25, and sales were made 
of feeding lambs at $6.30 to $6.55 and of 
feeding yearlings at $4.35 to $5.00. Feed- 
ers paid $3.00 for range ewes and $4.25 for 
range wethers. 

Horses are beginning to attract more 
attention from buyers, and before long a 
considerably larger trade may be expected. 
The worst feature is the continued scarc- 
ity of choice heavy business horses, as 
well as the better class of feeders, there 
being a growing inquiry for feeders worth 
$200 to $285. w 











CORN BELT MEAT PRODUCERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

The Corn Belt Meat Produces’ Asso- 
ciation will have a headquarters tent on 
the Iowa State Fair grounds near the live 
stock Pavilion. President Sykes and some 
of the directors will be at the tent every 
day during the fair and members of the 
association and other stockmen are in- 
vited to make this their headquarters. 





THE SKOW BROS. FAIR EXHIBIT. 


The Newton Road Grader, and other 
machinery, manufactured by the Skow 
Bros. Mfg. Co., Newton, lowa, will be 
exhibited at the Iowa State Fair, and our 
readers who will be in attendance are in- 
vited to inspect their machinery on ex- 
hibit the coming week. The exhibit will 
be located in Power Hall, and will consist 
of the Newton reversible four-horse road 
grader, which they warrant to do more 
work than the old style six and eight- 
horse graders; also their two-horse grad- 
ers, and their adjustable road drags, be- 
sides disc sharpeners. See announcement 
elsewhere in this issue, and if you can 
not be at the fair send for their cata- 
logue. Address Skow Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Newton, Iowa, mentioning Waillaces' 
Farmer when writing, 





SHORT-HORNS. 
Oct. 1—Zobel Bros., Dysart, Iowa. 
Oct. 3—E. Cosgriff, Clarence, Iowa. 
Oct. 16—John Rasmess, Lake City, Iowa. 
Dec. 10—J. A. Richardson, Wall Lake, Ia. 
Dec. 11—A. L. Mason, Early, Iowa. 
Dec. 12—Duea Bros., Roland, Iowa. 
POLLED DURHAMS. 
Oct. 30—Jas. Wilson, Avoca, Iowa. 
HOLSTEINS. 
Sept. 18—S. E. Ross, Creston, Iowa. 
PERCHERONS. 
Oct. 25—T. H. Weil, Blairstown, Iowa. 


POLAND CHINAS. 
Sept. 11—Geo. S. Hollinrake, Washington, 
Oct. 7—Mart Sheehan, Stuart, Iowa. 
Oct. 8—F. J. Brunner, Hurley, S. Dak. 
Oct. 10—Peter Ellerbroek, Sheldon, Iowa. 
Oct. 11—E. Gritters, Sheldon, Iowa. 
Oct. 10—Peter Ellerbrogek, Sheldon, Iowa. 
Oct. 24—C. W. Phillips, New Sharon, Ia. 
Feb. 4—Henry Bros., Sheldon, Iowa. 
Feb. 5—E. Gritters, Hull, Iowa. 
Feb. 5—J. M. Glasier, Algona, Iowa. 
Feb. 6—Wm. Grooters, Boyden, Iowa. 
Feb. 7—Peter Ellerbroek, Sheldon, Iowa. 
Feb. 8—G. J. Bloemendaal, Alton, Iowa. 
Feb. 10—A. D. Jones, Dunlap, lowa. 
Feb. 11—Henry Dorr, Remsen, Iowa. 
Feb. 11.—Henry Dorr, Remsen, Iowa, 
Feb. 12—Held Bros., Hinton, Iowa. 
Feb, 14—J. M. Peery, Alvord, Iowa. 
Feb. 19—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Feb. 20—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 
Feb. 20—J. T. Molloy, Albion, Iowa. 
Feb. 21—W. J. Crow, Webb, Iowa. 
Feb. 21—R. W. Halford, Manning, Iowa. 
Feb. 28—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 


DUROC JERSEYS, 
Oct. 3,—John Liltzen, Dayton, Iowa. 
Oct. 15—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 
Oct. 15—Mark W. Eddy, Fontanelle, Iowa. 
Jan. 20—Peter Jacobs, Kanaranzi, Minn. 
Jan. 21—R. C. Veenker, George, Iowa. 
Jan. 22—A. H. Moen, Inwood, Iowa. 
Jan. 23—C. A. De Vaul, Inwood, Iowa. 
Jan. 24—J. R. Thompson, Merrill, Iowa. 
Jan, 27—F. M. F. Cerwinske, Rockford, Ia. 
Jan. 28—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 
Jan. 28—Cahill Bros., Rockford, Iowa. 
—. 29—C. J. Janssen & Son, Meservey, 
owa 
Jan. 30—Balmat & Son, Mason City, Ia. 
Feb. 4—F. H. Dickey and H. S. Fain, 
Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
Feb. 5—Grant Lynn, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
Feb. 6—Weaver & Fountain, Montgom- 
ery, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—L. E. Shorter, Shell Rock, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—R. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. Dak. 
Mar. 5—Wm. Taylor, Ireton, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES. 
Oct. 22—C. C. Evans, North English, Ia. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


Henry Dorr, of Marcus, Iowa, well 
known to Wallaces’ Farmer readers as a 
breeder of the big type Poland Chinas, 
claims February 11, 1913, as the date of 
his bred sow sale. 

A 280-acre Iowa farm is offered at a 
bargain price for thirty days, by the 
James Gardner Co., Waterloo, lowa. - See 
announcement on page 1206, of this issue, 
and write for other particulars. 

A. T. Guthrie, Newton, Iowa, advertises 
a fine lot of Shropshire sheep for sale, 
consisting of twenty rams, yearlings and 
older, and fifty ewes, all in good condi- 
tion. See announcement elsewhere in this 
issue and write for particulars. 

A. Latimer Wilson, of Creston, Iowa, 
writes: ‘‘My importation of Belgian and 
Percheron stallions will land at the barns 
September 3rd. I selected these horses 
personaly and have five show horses in 
the load. Will be glad to have your read- 
ers write me.” 

The Bovee Grinder & Furnace Works, 
Waterloo, Iowa, will exhibit their popular 
Economy Furnaces at the Iowa State 
Fair. When you are at the fair next week 
the Bovee Company will be glad to have 
you examine~ their furnaces. See an- 
nouncement elsewhere in this issue. 

J. E. Smith, of Victor, Iowa, is offering 
some extra good Duroc Jersey boars for 
sale, of the popular Colonel and Crimson 
Wonder breeding. See announcement on 
another page and write or visit Mr. Smith 
if interested in buying. Mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing. 

Mr. S. E. Ross, Creston, Iowa, who will 
hold a public sale of registered Holstein 
cattle, September 18, writes that his sale 
catalogues are now ready. If you are in- 
terested in buying dairy cattle write Mr. 
Ross, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing, and watch for particulars con- 
cerning the offering in later issues. 

Burton E. Wilson, of Waterloo, Iowa, is 
offering 5,000 acres of North Dakota land 
at wholesale price, or he will divide and 
sell in section or quarter section tracts, at 
a low price on easy terms. See announce- 
ment elsewhere in this issue and write Mr. 
Wilson for particulars—or better still, go 
with him now to see the land while he 
can show you the good crops of that coun- 
try. Mr. Wilson is one of the most re- 
liable men in the business and will not 
misrepresent. 

W. R. Bennethum, Madrid, Iowa, offers 
some extra good Duroc Jersey herd head- 
ers for sale, in a mew announcement else- 
where in this issue. Two of the best 
yearling boars are sired by Advancer ist 
and out of Model Again dams. Some of 








the spring pigs are of the same breed- 
ing and other choice ones are sired by 
Smith’s Crimson Wonder, Foxy Col and 
Grand Master Col, See advertisement and 





The Bartholomew Co., maker 
—— Fcsenge ne the con 
. C. Turpin, the well-known ayj . 
Wright Bros., Dayton, Ohio, with mth 
company. Mr. Turpin has accepted a — 
tion with their sales department, and. — 
assist in looking after the sale of cna 
cars in the Central West territory Me 
Turpin was a very successful aviator. a 
will undoubtedly make good a : 
man for the Glide car. 


Henry Lefebure, Fairfax, Iowa well 
known to our readers as a breeder and 
importer of the best class of Belgian 
horses, writes: ‘I sail on the ‘Olympie’ 
for Europe tomorrow for the purpose of 
making selections for an extraordinary 
importation, with which I expect to re. 
turn about October 15. My trade in Bel. 
gians is certainly enjoying a healthy 
growth. Of the forty head imported April 
20, but few are left. I never before had 
as good a summer trade. My exhibit of 
Belgians will be at the Iowa State Fair 
as usual, and in charge of two of my 
sons.” 


Mr. G. M. Vader, of Churdan, Iowa 
breeder of Short-Horns and Poland 
Chinas, will exhibit a few of his Short- 
horns at the Iowa State Fair next week 
and he would be pleased to have Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers look him up. He will be 
located in barn twelve. Among those he 
will be taking is his herd bull, Ringmas- 
ter, a bull for which Mr. Vader paid $890 
when a youngster and which he exhibited 
at Des Moines as a yearling, winning first 
place, if our memory serves us right. Mr. 
Vader will also exhibit some of the get 
of Ringmaster, among them being four 
young bulls and a junior yearling heifer, 
The heifer is out of Pine Bloss°nm 3rd, 
One of the young bulls is out of Star of 
Morning, and Star of Morning wil! be 
shown in the cow class. We can assure 
our readers that they will enjoy a visit 
with Mr. Vader in looking over his stock. 


SHORT-HORN BULLS. 


Those wanting to buy a Short-Horn bull 
would do well to call on or correspond 
with Mr. F. M. Cerwinske, of Rock- 
ford, Iowa. Mr. Cerwinske has sixteen 
head ranging in age from twelve to twen- 
ty-four months old. They are all of Mr. 
Cerwinske’s own breeding and sired by the 
two herd bulls, Burwood Duke, by the In- 
ternational prize winning Whitehall Count, 
and by Prince Acanthus, Jr. Eleven of 
the lot are Scotch bulls and all but two 
of these are by Burwood Duke. Three are 
Butterflies, two are Blythesome'’s, two are 
Minas and there are one each of the Sa- 
lina, Orange Blossom, Roan Ribbon and 
Princess Royal families. One of the best 
bulls Mr. Cerwinske has ever raised is a 
two-year-old roan by Burwood Duke and 
out of one of his choice cows of the Sa- 
lina family. Another toppy youngster of 
the low, thick beefy type is an Orange 
Blossom by same sire. The whole bunch 
are in nice shape and are looking fine. 
Mr. Cerwinske has enjoyed a _ splendid 
trade through private sales and his cus- 
tomers have been pleased with his stock. 
We feel sure that Mr. Cerwinske can fit 
you out with a bull and at a price that 
will suit. His card will be found else- 
where in this issue. 


PETER JACOBS’ DUROCS. 

One of the good herds of Duroc Jer- 
seys in Southern Minnesota is the one 
owned by Peter Jacobs, of Kanaranza. 
Kanaranza is on the C., R. I. & P., run- 
ning from Cedar Rapids, Iowa, to Lu- 
verne, Minn., and Kanaranza is just north 
of the Iowa line. Mr. Jacobs is steadily 
making progress in building up his herd. 
A few sows were added to it last winter 
and they were of the best offered in 
Northwest Iowa. Included was the splen- 
did gilt from the A. H. Moen herd, sired 
by the prize-winning Goldene Model 21st. 
She was the top gilt of the sale, selling 
for $125. She raised five good pigs, three 
of which are boars, sired by the first prize 
boar, Ringmaster, at the South Dakota 
State Fair. This is an extra good litter. 
The old boar, Iowa Chief, that was used 
so successfully by Mr. Jacobs the year 
previous, was also used last year and is 
the sire of a part of the pigs, while Hills- 
dale Wonder is also the sire of a good 
portion of them. Hillsdale Wonder is by 
Crimson Wonder 2nd and out of Royal 
Blossom 2nd, a granddaughter of the 
champion, Royal Blossom 6th, that sold 
publicly for $600. Mr. Jacobs has one 
litter by Freed’s Chief, a son of Ohio 
Chief, and one litter by Scout, a boar bred 
by Schneckloth, of Davenport, Iowa. We 
suggest to those in need of a boar that 
they write Mr. Jacobs cnocerning his 
stock at an early date. You will find the 
good ones there now. His card appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 


EVERGREEN FARM SHROPSHIRES. 

Mr. F. M. F. Cerwinske, of Rockford, 
Iowa, has for sale some twenty-two year- 
ling and two-year-old Shropshire rams. 
These are the tops of Mr. Cerwinske’s ram 
crop and it is useless to say that there 
are some choice ones among them. A 
part of them are by a son of an imported 
Clover Hill ram that was a prize winner 
at the International and they are all good 
straight rams, well covered and a g00 
boned lot. Mr. Cerwinske’s flock has dem- 
onstrated that it is a wool producer as 
well as a mutton flock. Seventy-seven 
of his ewes lacked but three pounds on the 
lot of averaging ten pounds to the clip. 
Mr. Cerwinske will be glad to tell you all 
about these rams and will quote attractive 
prices on them. Note his card in this 
issue. 

AVERYDALE SHROPSHIRES. 

Messrs. A. M. Avery & Sons, of Mason 
City, Iowa, begin their card with this issue 
in which they announce for sale both 
ewes and rams. They have about twen- 
ty-two rams that are yearlings and last 
January and February lambs. A part of 
them are sired by an imported ram that 
was a first prize winner at the Minnesota 
State Fair, and a part are by a Bitter- 
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at the Iowa State Fair. Messrs. Avery 
have been culling their flock very closely 
of late and have nothing to offer but good 
stock, They wish to materially reduce 
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their flock in order to give more atten- | owners who read Walaces’ Farmer, as | will be the nickle trimmings, and the | and to give you any information with 


other lines and to do so will price 
tion siderable number of their ewes where 
hy interest the party wanting to buy. 
Messrs. Avery are one of the old re- 
Mole firms in the business and our read- 
liabivay be assured of getting just what 
they represent. Please note their card and 
for further information and prices cor- 
respond with them. | 
1OWA STATE FAIR NEXT WEEK. 
This is the last issue before the Iowa 
State Fair, and we urge upon our read- 
rs that it will pay them to make con- 
siderable sacrifice to attend the fair this 
. It is more educational, more en- 
yeraining, than ever before. The ex- 
nibits are more complete, there are more 
departments, there will be better races, 
and better entertainment features; the 
whole week at the Iowa State Fair will 
well be worth your while. If you cannot 
spend the whole week, besure to arrange 
to spend two or three days, and arrange 
if possible to let the whole family enjoy 
the fair. Friday, August 23rd, will be 
opening day, and the big days of the 
fair will be the 24th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th 
and 30th. A full_ programme will be 
given each day. Special trains will be 
run on ali railroads, making it an easy 
matter to get to and from Des Moines 
fair week. The street car service and the 
railroad service on the Rock Island to 
the grounds will be sufficient to take 
care of the crowds, and you can come 
and enjoy the fair in comfort. Make 
your plans. 
HOW ABOUT SHREDDING? 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers have found 
it profitable to shred their corn the past 
two years. On many farms, the owners 
have found that he can carry his cattle 
through the winter on shredded fodder 
with just as satisfactory results as on 
hay, and he has shredded, and sold the 
hay at prices ranging any where from $14 
to $24 per ton. While the hay crop is bet- 
ter this year than for the past two years, 
still hay is bound to bring a good price, 
and it would seem that it would pay a 
good many folks to shred this year. In a 
good many neighborhoods there is a gaso- 
line engine of ample power owned by an 
individual or by a group who use it for 
the filling of their silos, and a moderate 
investment by the various neighbors in- 
terested would buy a shredder. It would 
seem to us that it would pay a good many 
neighborhoods to go in together and buy 
a shredder and if they do not have an 
engine large enough for the running there- 
ef, to likewise buy an engine, as they 
should get a splendid return on the in- 
vyestment. The Maytag Success corn husk- 
ers and shredders are advertised on page 
1196, and they call attention to its capac- 
ity and to the saving as well as running 
capacity of the shredder. They have is- 
sued interesting literature giving facts 
about the Maytag Success corn husker and 
shredder, and they invite Wallaces” Farm- 
er readers to send for it and to investigate 
carefully their claims for the Maytag Suc- 
cess. Either a postal card or a letter will 
bring their catalogue by return mail, and 
they will be pleased to answer any ques- 
tions that you may desire to ask. 
FLYING DUTCHMAN PLOWS. 

There are few readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer who are not familiar with the 
Flying Dutchman plows of the Moline 
Plow Co., Moline, Ill, Dept. 20. In a 
special advertisement in this issue, the 
Moline Plow Co. point out the features 
that have made the Flying Dutchman 
plows popular on farms all over the coun- 


jt will 


iy. They call particular attention to the 
material from which this plow is made, 
Acme Steel, and their claims are that it 
is the strongest plow steel made, that it 
will not break, that it will scour any 


where that any other steel plow will, and 
that after sharpening it, it may be re- 
tempered any number of times and by 
reiempering you have hard shares, just 
as hard as new in fact, and that hard 
shares wear, and still it retains the keen 
sharp cutting edge. Their shares are 
quaranteed not to break, and the the Mo- 
line Plow Co. also guarantee that they 
can be rehardened. Fiying Dutchman 
plows are sold by dealers in practically 
every town, andthe Moline Plow Co. have 
issued a free folder telling about their 
plows, and give you the name of your 
deaier if you desire. A picture of their 
two gang plows, and also, their sulky plow, 
is reproduced in their advertisement in 
this issue, and likewise a facsimile of 
their well-known Flying Dutchman trade 
mark. They want you to be sure to look 
over the Flying Dutchman plows person- 
ally before making your selection of a 
plow this fall. 
CONCRETE DIPPING TANKS. 

An illustration of a concrete dipping 
tank, made from Universal Portland Ce- 
ment, is found in the advertisement of the 
Universal Portland Cement Co., of 72 W. 
Adams St., Chicago, Ill., on page 1198. This 
company have issued a practical and in- 
teresting booklet telling how to make not 
only dipping tanks, but water tanks, feed- 
ing tloors, posts, silos—in short everything 
tt can be built with cement. They will 
be glad to send their literature to read- 
ers of Wallaces’ Farmer on request, and 











they will also be glad te answer any ques- 
tions you may desire to ask with reference 
to building a dipping vat, water tanks, a 
= or any other building on the farm of 
fement. 


GOODYEAR AUTOMOBILE TIRES. 

In buying an automobile, the owner can 
Secure any make of tire he desires, by 
S)cecifying the make he prefers. For the 
Season of 1912, 127 motor car makers con- 
tracted for Goodyear Tires and the Good- 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 





ive reasons why their tires have been so 
atisfactory and serviceable in their spec- 
1a! advertisement on page 1195, pointing 
out that they will not rim cut, and that 
they are one-tenth larger than other tires 
of the same rated size. Their 1912 tire 
DOCK gZives practical hints on taking care 
of automobile tires, and they wish to place 
a copy of it in the hands of every reader 
or vallaces’ Farmer interested. The prop- 
er care of tires meann much longer mil- 
aee, and the hints the Goodyear booklet 
Sives will interest the farm automobile 





tires are the largest expense in running 
acar. The mention of the advertisement 
in Wallaces’ Farmer when writing for 
their tire booklet will be appreciated by 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., and the 
booklet will be mailed on request. 


LITERATURE ABOUT MONTANA. 


F. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent 
of the C., M. & St. P. Ry., of 750 Mar- 
quette Bidg., Chicago, Ill., has issued a 
very interesting booklet on Montana and 
the advantages it offers to new settlers. 
Mr. Miller points out that there are mil- 
lions of acres of fertile land awaiting the 
plow to convert them into the finest kind 
of grain land, and he calls particular at- 
tention to the U. 8S. Government Reports, 
showing the big yields of wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, rye and other grains which are ob- 
tained, and also that at the recent New 
York Land Show, Montana won the cut 
for the best wheat, oats, barley and al- 
falfa grown in the United States. Mr. 
Miller’s road is interesting in getting the 
best class of settlers for these lands, and 
they are glad to give information with re- 
gard to the territory. They have issued 
interesting descriptive literature telling of 
the crops grown, etc., and also maps, and 
both the literature and the maps can be 
had on request. 


THE SPALDING DEEP TILLING MA- 
CHINE. 


Some very interesting literature with 
regard to the results that have been se- 
cured in various parts of the country 
through the use of their Spalding Deep 
Tilling Machine, has been issued by the 
Spalding Dept., Z-81 of the Gale Mfg. Co., 
Albion, Mich., manufacturers of this ma- 
chine. They will be glad to send you this 
literature, and they invite Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers to read the evidence 
which they present therein, as to the value 
of the Spalding deep tiller. They have one 
booklet containing one thousand and one 
letters from those who have used the 
Spalding Deep Tilling Machine, telling of 
the wonderfully satisfactory results it has 
given, and they believe that this booklet 
will be a revelation to these who have not 
looked it over. With their deep tilling 
machine, you can plow from 12 to 16 
inches deep, and it pulverizes and mixes 
the soil all in one operation, the ground 
being ieft in splendid seed bed condition 
right after the plow. The illustration in 
the Spalding advertisement on page 1199 
will give our readers an excellent idea of 
how this machine works, and a postal 
card to the Spalding Dept. Z-81, Gale Mfg. 
Co., Albion, Mich., will bring their com- 
plete literature by return mail. Those 
who have land that has been farmed for 


a long time, and which has not been pro- } 


ducing as it should will be more than 
interested in this machine, and _ they 
should by all means secure the literature 
promptly. 


VERTICAL DRAINAGE. 

A booklet explaining the vertical drain- 
age system which they offer and which 
has attracted a great deal of attention, 
can be obtained on request from the 
American Drainage Co., 33 Jones St., Du- 
buque, Iowa. They claim that their ver- 
tical drainage system will save you the 
work of digging long ditches, and paying 
for tile, and if you have any large amount 
of wet land, and proportionately on small 
areas needing drainage. They claim that 
their system is the best for any kind of 
land and that it is the only way to drain 
swamps or ponds where the land is very 
level—that it will work where no other 
system can operate, and that it is active 
twelve months of the year, having no sur- 
face outlet to freeze. They point out that 
their system can be installed without the 
aid of an engineer, and that it will con- 
serve land better than surface tiling. They 
will be glad to give our readers full de- 
tails concerning their vertical system, and 
they invite Wallaces’ Farmer readers to 
send for it, and to investigate carefully 
their system before putting in tiling of any 
kind. Either a postal card or letter re- 
quest to the above address will bring 
their booklet by return mail. 


BERGMAN MFG. CO. EXHIBIT IN 
POWER HALL, 


The Newton Grain Grader and Cleaner, 
manufactured by the Bergman Mfg. Co., 
Newton, Iowa, will be exhibited by this 
company in Power Hall at the Iowa State 
Fair, and with the Bradley, Merriam and 
Smith exhibit at both the Iowa and Ne- 
braska fairs. There will be no special 
Newton exhibit at the fair, as erroneous- 
ly stated last week. We urge our read- 
ers interested in getting a machine that 
will satisfactorily clean and grade their 
grain, to be sure and see the Newton 
grader and cleaner when they come to the 
Iowa fair next week, and to the Nebras- 
ka fair the week following. This ma- 
chine is very highly recommended by 
those who are using it, and has been 
pronounced by users as the best on the 
market. It has a patented wheat hurdle 
which enables it to separate wheat from 
oats,’and it both cleans and grades grains 
and seeds. Be sure and see the Newton 
grader and cleaner, or send to Bergman 
Mfg. Co., for circular telling about it. 
Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


STUDEBAKER AUTOMOBILES. 

The Studebaker Corp., of Detroit, Mich., 
again call attention to the splendid value 
they are offering this year in the Stude- 
baker, 20, formerly known as the Flanders 
ear, and the Studebaker 30 formerly 
known as the E. M. F. car. The owner 
of a Studebaker car, either the 20 or the 
30, has the advantage of 36 factory 
branches, and 2,500 dealers equipped with 
repair parts, ready to serve you on a mo- 
ment’s notice, and they will be glad to 
send you particulars concerning both the 
Studebaker 20 and the Studebaker 30 on 
request. The former sells for $800 f. 0. b. 
Detroit, without equipment, and the lat- 


ter for $1,100 without equipment. Their 
handsome catalogue, beautifully ilius- 
trated, gives the information the pros- 


pective buyer would like to have with 
regard to the two cars. Théy will be glad 
to send you either one or both catalogues 
as desired, separate catalogues having 
been issued for each car. The special 
features of the Studebaker cars this year 





catalogue tells about this new feature. If 
you would like to know the name of your 
nearest dealer, the Studebaker Corp. 
would be glad to advise you. The men- 
tion of Wallaces’ Farmer when writing 
them will be heartily appreciated. 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE EXHIBIT 
AT THE IOWA STATE FAIR. 


Housewives will be particularly inter- 
ested in the exhibit of Malleable Iron 
Ranges at the Iowa State Fair, which 
wil be made by the Malléable Iron Range 
Co., of Beaver Dam, Wis. The Monarch 
Range is of malleable tron and steel con- 
struction, thus being made to stand the 
action of intense heat and sudden cold 
without being affected by the change. It 
has triple walls of asbestos and steel; the 
top and oven heat quickly, every seam is 
riveted tight, and the Duplex draft and 
Hot Blast firebox with which this range 
is equipped, insures even heat. It like- 
wise has a polished top which does away 
with blacking. The Monarch people will 
give an interesting demonstration at the 
Iowa State Fair, and they invite every 
housewife who reads Wallaces’ Farmer to 
look up their exhibit. They will take 
pleasure in showing you the range and in 
pdinting out the features that make it so 
desirable for the farm home, and they 
hope to have a good many readers of 
Wallaces’ Farmer look them up. They ex- 
tend a cordial invitation to you to make 
their exhibit headquarters state fair week 
and also will be giad to send their hand- 
some catalogue telling all about Monarch 
Ranges on request. Their booklet, ‘‘The 
Range Preblem,’’ and also their booklet, 
“Cash in on the Old Stove,” give in- 
teresting and practical information with 
references to ranges in general, and the 
Monarch in particular, which will prove of 
interest. Either a postal card or letter 
request will bring these booklets. 


1913 OVERLAND AUTOMOBILES. 


The announcement of 1913 Overland cars 
wil prove interesting to Wallaces’ Farm- 
er readers desiring to buy an automobile 
this year. The 30 h. p. 5-passenger tour- 
ing car will sell for 1913 at $985. It is 
equipped with self starter, center con- 
trol, Warner speedometer, mohair top and 
boot, clear vision wind shield, Prest-O- 
Lite tank,-having equipment as will be 
noted such as few cars offer. A detailed 
description of this car will be found in the 
page advertisement of the Willys-Over- 
land Co., Toledo, Ohio, on page 1193, and 
they urge Wallaces’ Farmer readers in- 
terested in automobiles to look it up, read 
it carefully, and to write for their 1913 
catalogue, addressing all inquiries to Dept. 
F.-38, Toledo, Ohio, There is splendid 
value in this new Overland car, and the 
Willys-Overland Co. want you to visit the 
Overland dealer, and secure a demonstra- 
tion thereof as early as possible. There 
are over 2,000 Overland dealers whowill be 
glad to show you the car, and to give you 
a ride therein. If you do not know the 
name of your nearest Overland dealer, the 
Willys-Overland Co. will be glad to give 
it to you, and they hope to receive a good 
many requests from Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers for the very complete and inter- 
esting catalogue which they have issued 
with regard to the 1913 Overland. Be sure 
to address your inquiry to Dept. F.-38, 
and it will receive immediate attention. 


AN INTERESTING CEMENT EXHIBIT. 


Readers of Wallaces’ Farmer who want 
to get practical literature and practical 
information with regard to cement, will be 
a good deal interested in the exhibit at 
the Iowa State Fair of the Lehigh Port- 
land Cement Co., of 398-C, Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Their exhibit will be 
located near the amphitheater on the read 
leading from the Grand Avenue entrance 
and the Lehigh Portland Cement Co. ex- 
tend Wallaces’ Farmer reader a most cor- 
dial invitation to visit their exhibit, and 
to talk with them with regard to any 
building they desire to do. If you want 
to know about building cement for tanks, 
feeding floors, barns, silos, houses—in 
short any building on the farm, they will 
be glad to answer your questions, and to 
give you valuable and interesting litera- 
ture. They would like to talk with you 
personally about the building you are in- 
terested in, but if for any reason you 
should not visit the fair, they will be 
giad to send you their interesting booklets, 
“The Modern Farmer,” which tells about 
cement buildings of all kinds, and “Con- 
crete Silos,’”’ a special beoklet on silos 
made of concrete. This booklet is also 
for free distribution at the fair. The Le- 
high Portland Cement Co. are makers of 
Lehigh Portland Cement and the trade 
mark under which their cement is sold, is 
reproduced in their advertisement on our 
back page. They will deem it a favor if 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers will look up this 
advertisement, and read it carefully. They 
will also deem it a favor if you will visit 
their exhibit at the State Fair, as they 
= you will find it well worth your 
while. 


STUDDING SOCKETS FOR CEMENT 
FLOORS AND FOUNDATIONS. 
Those who are building with cement will 
be particularly interested in the Ross iron 
studding sockets for cement floors and 
foundations. It makes it an easy mat- 
ter to put up a building with cement. They 
are made by G. M. Ross & Co., of 285 
3road St., Grinnell, Iowa, who will have 
an interesting exhibit of their studding 
sockets in the northwest corner of the 
Machinery Hall at the Iowa State Fair. 
They urge Wallaces’ Farmer readers to 
look them up, and investigate personally 
their sockets and their claims therefor. Be 
_— and read their advertisement on page 
MAJESTIC RANGES AT THE 
STATE FAIR. 


IOWA 


According to their usual custom, the 
Majestic Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo., will 
have an exhibit of Majestic ranges in 
charge of their state representative, An- 
thony J. Collins, of Des Moines, at the 
Towa State Fair. The exhibit will be 
located in the “big range” near the 
Electricity Bldg. and the Majestic Mfg. 
Co. extend you a cordial invitation to 
visit their booth and make it headquart- 
ers. They will be glad to show you the 
famous Majestic Charcoal Iron Ranges 





regard thereto that you may wish. Any 
of our readers who do not already have @ 
go00d kitchen range will be much inter- 
ested in this exhibit, and should not fail 
to look it up. 


GREEN’S FURNACES AT THE IOWA 
STATE FAIR. . 

A good many farm folks will be inter- 
ested in putting in a furnace this year, 
and the Green Foundry & Furnace Works, 
of No. 102 2nd St., Des Moines, Iowa, in- 
vite Wallaces’ Farmer readers to 
visit them and their exhibit in Machinery 
Hall, state fair week. They will have a 
complete exhibit of their Green Colonial 
furnaces, and they will be glad to go 
over the furnace with you and explain in 
detail its construction. The Green Foun- 
dry & Furnace Co. have been making fur- 
naces for twenty-seven years, and they 
are thoroughly reliable, and there are 
special pointsabout the Green Colonial fur- 
mace which they would like to explain to 
our readers personally. They hope to have 
a good many of Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers visit them fair week. They offer to 
give to those who visit them fair week, 
a free memorandum book or if you should 
not happen to attend the fair, they will 
be glad to mail you one of their books as 
well as their splendid catalogue. Note 
their advertisement on page 11990. 


A FREE FRUIT JAR. 


To introduce their E-Z Seal fruit jars, 
the Hazel-Atias Glass Co., Wheeling, W. 
Va., offer to give through their dealers, 
one quart E-Z Seal jar, free to those who 
present the coupon which is made a part 
of their advertisement on page 1200. To 
get the jar free, simply cut out this cou- 
pon, fill in your name and address, and 
take it to your dealer. The only condi- 
tion is that the coupon must be presented 
to the dealer before September Ist. The 
E-Z Sea! jar is the up-to-date kind, with 
wide mouth, making it easy to clean, a 
sanitary glass top, that clamps on with a 
spring seal. It is easy to seal and easy to 
open. There are no rubbers to rot and 
spoil the fruit. An interesting booklet il- 
lustrating and describing E-Z Seal jars 
can be had on request. 


SOMETHING NEW IN FARM WATER 
SYSTEMS. 


The United Power & Pump Co., 448 Old 
Colony Bidg., Chicago, Ill.,, have some- 
thing new in the way of water systems in 
their Perry System. They give partial 
particulars in their advertisement on page 
1190, and they invite Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers to send for the interesting cata- 
logue they have issued giving full particu- 
lars with regard thereto and they also 
want them to look up the exhibit they 
expect to make at the Iowa State Fair. 
The illustration in their advertisement will 
give a good idea of how their system 
works, but the catalogue goes into detail 
so that any me can understand it. Either 
a postal card or letter request to the 
United Pump & Power Co. at the above 
address will bring the catalogue by return 
mail. 

A SATISFACTORY SILO FILLER, 


An ensilage cutter for filling the silo 
which has proved for years a very satis- 
factory cutter, is the Ohio, a blower silo 
filler, made in five different sizes. If 
you want a size for running a small en- 
gine, the manufacturers of this cutter, the 
Silver Mfg. Co, 308 Broadway, Salem, 
Ohio, have it, and their cutter represents 
fifty-eight years of manufacturing experi- 
ence. They have leyge capacity, are sim- 
ple and easy to run, and up-to-date in 
every particular. A posta! card or letter 
request will bring a practécal booklet and 
also full information with regard to the 
five different sizes of Ohio Cutters. Note 
their advertisement on page 1205. 

CEMENT FENCE POSTS. 

The Close-to-Nature Co., 85 Front St., 
Colfax, Iowa, manufacturers of the Per- 
fect Post Mold for the making of cement 
posts, claim that the post made by the 
Evans process will withstand a tremen- 
dous shock anéd strain, and that it is all in 
the way the post is molded, reinforced 
and cured. They will be glad to give Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers full information 
concerning the Perfect post molds, telling 
them how they can make satisfactory ce- 
ment posts therewith. A letter request will 
bring prompt information. 


BENNETHUM’S DUROGS 


For sale—Two extra good yearling boars, one spring 
and one fall, sired by Advancer ist and out of Model 
Again dams. Other good ones of similiar breeding. 
Also a choice lot of spring boars, sired by Smith's 
Crimson Wonder, Advancer ist, Foxy Col., and Grand 
Master Col. Herd headers worth the money. Come 


and see them. 
W. R. BENNETHUM, Madrid, lowa 


AUCTIONEERS. 


Missouri Auction Schoo! 


(Largest in the world and owners of the largest mule 
in the world. 


TERM OPENS AUGUST STH, AT TRENTON, MO. 


Fall term Oct. 7th at Kansas City, Mo. This is the 
only auction school where students are given actual 
practice in sale of all kinds of property and are fur- 
nished a compiete set of text books written by the 
instructors. Are you coming? 

W. B. CARPENTER, President 


C. C. Evans, Auctioneer 


and breeder of high class 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE 


Sales of this breed aspecialty; also farm sales con- 
ducted in a most satisfactory manner. Ten years 
successful experience. Write for other particulars 
and dates. Address 


t. C. EVANS, 

















North English, lowa 


LEARN TO BE AN FARN#S 70#100 
A A LAA e Poco, sfienttic mail 
course. Catalog Free. Nationa! Auctioneer- 
ing School of America, Dept. C ,Lincoin, Neb. 
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ELK GROVE SHROPSHIRES 


Twenty-eight very choice large rams to offer, mostly yearlings, few 2 and 3 year-olds, 
The best of imported blood represented. 


rams that are Al. 
refunded. Address 
FRANK RAINIER, 


Also have 20 lamb 
Remember, we guarantee satisfaction or money 


LOGAN, IOWA 





Grand View Shropshires 


25 Rams and 15 Ewes For Sale 


sired by the best of imported Buttar and Kellock 
rams and out of imported and homebred ewes with 
gize and quality. Prices reasonable. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


C. J. WILKINSON, R. 2, Colfax, la. 


OXFORD DOWNS 


Cedarside offers some excellent yearling rams 
from imported sire and dams. One pair of twins are 
especially large and fine. My flock has averaged 124 
pounds of wool each for five years. These rams will 
sell for $25.00 each. The first one ordering I will sell 
for 620.00. See who is first. 


C. A. NELSON, 
East View Shropshires 


Twenty-five real good yearling ’ 





Waverly, lowa 





rams to offer, sired by Imp. 
Delta and a Haumer bred ram. 
Imp. Delta and his get won 67 


prizes last year. Among those 
being offered are the first and 
third prize lamb rams at the Des 
Moines, 1911 show. 


E. L. BITTERMAN, 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE 
RAMS AND EWES 


Flock Established 1858 


Offerings from imported and home bred sires and 
dams. Type, quality and price will please you. 
Eighty head registered 4-year-old ewes. A snap if 
taken soon. Write or visit our flocks. 


DANIEL LEONARD & SONS, Corning, lowa 


Shropshire Ewes 


We offer imported yearlings bred to champion ram. 
These are second to none in breeding and individual- 
ity. Come and see these ewes. Prices will suit you. 
HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowa. 





Mason city, lowa 











Shropshire Rams 
At Pike Timber Stock Farm 


40 good large yearling rams with 
plenty of bone and quality and 
good heavy fleeces. Mostly by 
Minton 89-279285; also three im- 
ported rams for sale. 
DAVENPORT & MACK, 
Belmond, lowa. 


Forest Hill Stock Farm 


now offers for sale at very low prices choice yearling 
Shropshire rams and ewes, ewe and ram lambs, also 
ewes from 2 years up. Prices very low for imme- 
diate purchases, as these sheep must sell] at once. 
KAUFMANN BROS., Prop’rs, Moscow, Iowa. 


20 SHROPSHIRE RAMS 

50 SHROPSHine Ewes FOR SALE 
All sired by imported ram. Good quality and rea- 

sonable prices. Also White Leghorn chickens. Farm 


one mile south of town. Address 
A.T. GUTHRIE, Newton, Iowa 


60 Delain Rams for Sale 


40 rams sired by the champion Cook’s Choice, winner 
of first 14 times out of 15. (Fleece 28 lbs. April 1, 
1911, and 30 Ibs. April 1, 1912). Write for prices and 
other particulars. 

S. RAIL & SONS, 















Birmingham, lowa 





. 

Greenbush Shropshires 

Choice rams forsale. Yearlings, 2 and 3-year-olds. 

Mostly by imported rams. Some are out of imported 

ewes, among them is Kingmaster 4th, prize ram at 
Des Moines, 1911. 

A. L. MASON, 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


22 heavy boned, good type yearlings and 2-year-olds 
for sale” They are well covered and are a real good 
lot. The clip from 77 ewes lacked 3 Ibs. of averaging 
10 Ibs. F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa. 
Farm between Rockford and Rudd. 


Karly, Sac County, lowa 








. 
Averydale Shropshires 
Attractive prices in order to materially reduce our 
flock; 22 yearling and Jan. and Feb. ram Jambs anda 
select lot of ewes. An imported ram that won Ist at 
Hamline is the sire of part of them. They are avery 
carefully culled lot. A. M. AVERY & SONS, Mason City, towa. 





POLAND-CHINAS. 





Jumbo. 


quality. 


C. L. THUIRER, 


THUIRER’S 
Poland-Chinas 


105 March and April pigs by Coloso, 
Thuirer’s Big Orange, Smooth Giant, Big 
Defender, Long Dude Jr. and Big Black 
Am in a position to please those 
wanting a boar of large scale and with 


Fostoria, Clay Go., la. 








Breeding Strictly Big Type 





30 big, stretchy fall and winter boars for sale, sired by 
BIG POLAND-CHINAS Miller’s Tec. 117017, Orange Price 179861 and Long 
Choice 172661. Some gilts, same breeding as boars, due to farrow Aug. and Sept- 


Address A. D. JONES, Dunlap, lowa 











POLAND-CHINAS 


Yearling and Two-Wear-Old 
Big Type Sows 


sired by Big Orange, Long King 2d and Mable’s 
Wonder, for sale. Bred for August and September 
farrowing to my great boar, Big Black Jumbo, 
and to Gerstdale Wonder. 


G. J. BLOEMENDAAL, Alton, Sioux Co., lowa 


Poland-China Boar Pigs 


Pike Timber Stock Farm 


Fifty good large boar pigs 
with plenty of bone and qual 
ity. Mostly sired by Jumbo 
170495. few by Prince 
Victor 185279 out of Jumbo 
sows. Jumbo will also be for sale later in the season. 
DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, Lowa 


Poland-China Boars 


80 to offer—20 that may be classed extraordinary. 
Weight 150 to 171 Ibs. August Ist. Sires, Big Kx. 
pansion (by Dorr’s Expansion and out of Nora Te- 
cumseh) and Artistic $1483. These pigs have 
quality to burn. Look us up at the Sioux City fair, 
September 16th to 2ist. 


HENRY BROS., Sheldon, lowa 
Poland-China Bred Gilts 


to offer, also a few fall giltsand spring yearlings that 
are tried breeders. They are natural fiesh carriers of 
the medium type and as heavy as the so-called big 
type. Good hogs at moderate prices. 
Morningside, Sioux City, towa. 


25 GROWTHY Poland-China gilts bred 
2) —225-250 Ibs. from mature parents, large litters. 
Bred for March and April litters to first-class herd 


















Farm 4 blocks from street car line. 





boar. Prices #25 to $30. Have few good boars yet at 
$20 each. Have pleased customers in 23 states past 
20 years. Two miles northeast of city. P.8. & 8 


BARR, Box W. F., R. 4, Davenport, lowa. 


A. J. BROWER, 





LARGE TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 


of quality forsale. Spring pigs of March and April 
farrow ready toship. Pigs that please or money re- 
funded. Write for description and prices. Mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer. WALTER J. RIGDON, 
River aux Vases, Mo. 





AUCTIONEERS. 


J. L. McILRATH 


GRINNELL IA. 
Live Stock Auctioneer 


Makes a specialty of pure bred 
sales of horses, cattle and hogs. 
My customers my references. 
Ask them. Write me. 
Also breeder of registered Bel- 
gian horses. 


BE INDEPENDENT 


You can if you LEARN AUCTIONEERING 
at The World's Greatest School. Winter term 
opens Dec. 9th, following International Stock 
Show. Tuition includes four days’ free admis- 
sion tothe show. Write for free catalog. 


JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
2894 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 


AUCTIONEER 
PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK 


ARYVILLE, MO. 


F. T. Martin, Wall Lake, la. 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Twenty-five years of success in the breeding and gell- 
ing of pure bred live stock. 
































Please mention this paper when writing. 








SALE OF HOLSTEINS — 


I will sell the following high grade Holsteins, they have pienty of quality and breeding and 


condition; 


50 yearling heifers, 50 14-year-old heifers—just being bred to a son of a 24-Ib. dam. joo £008 


year-old heifers, 100 24 to 3-year-old heifers—bred to a high class registered bull, to freshen from Sept. ig % 
Dec. 31st, 1912. 250 matured cows, very heavy producers, springing up ready to freshen soon, most of them 


calf from registered bulls. 


of heavy producing dams, and selected especially to head choice herds. 
up. Have a small surplus of excellent registered cows and beifers I will dispose of. 


your wants. 


JAMES DORSEY, Dept. W. F., 


A number of high colored registered bulls ranging in age from 6 mon 


ths UD, out 
“ one ani 
Write me regarding 


Can fill any order from 


Gilberts, Kane County, Illinois 








Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The most profitable dairy breed, great- 
est in size, milk, butter fat, and in vitality. 

Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., F. L. Houghton, Sec’y 
Box 148, Brattleboro, Vt. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


bull calwes—several from dams with official rec- 
ords from 20 to 27 pounds in seven days: sires’ dams 
equally good. Prices low for quality. Write 

McHKAY BROS., Buckingham, lowa 














Beaver Valley Farm Holsteins 


Headed by Homestead Triumph, winner ot 
ist prize at 1910 lowa State Fair. His great grands! 
was the sire of Colantha 4th Johanna, and his ataet 
great grandsire the sire of Colantha 4th, Brother te 
Heroine Tet, above 29 Ibs. in7 days. 

Only a few bull calves left—choice—our own breed- 


ing. Address 
Beaver Valley Farm, Cedar Falls, towa 


OLSTEINS—Beautifully marked heifer & buy 
calves, 15-16 pure, 8-4 weeks old, $20 each, crated 
for shipment anywhere. EDGEWOOD FARM, Whitewater, Wis, 











Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing to advertisers. 





GUERNSEYS. 








i IS true that any of 
the following 


uernsey 


bulls I now offer would be 
be a credit to anyone who 
desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, 11, V1. 


W. W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 





JERSEYS. 


rmagh Jersey Farm 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


has for sale 


Registered Jerseys of 
Both Sex 


from calves a few weeks old to mature cows and bulls. 
Herd headed by the great butter bred bull, Brown 
Lassie’s Maxim, a grand son of the world’s fair butter 
test cow, Brown Lassie, and Eminent’s Combination, 
that carries some of the best blood of the Island. 
Write what you want. Can furnish one or a car load. 
Address as above, or come and see them. 





RED POLL. 


RED POLLED CATTLE FOR SALE 


Choice bulls, also cows and heifers, from 
the herd that won 1st, 3d and 4th prizes | 





official 12 months butter contest last year 
by the R. P.C.C. Address 


Ss. A. CONVERSE, Cresco, lowa 


Red Polled Bulls 


A number of classy young bulls for sale, sired by the 
International and State Fair first prize bull, Rowdy 
Staff 16503. 

MYRON SCHENCKH,: Algona, lowa 


RED POLLS 


Four young bulls of serviceable ages. Quality suit- 
able for show, or for heading pure bred herds. One 
descends from a line of heavy milking ancestors, 
Also a few open heifers. B. A. SAMUELSON, Kiron, 
Sac Co., lowa. Farm between Kiron and Odebolit. 











CHESTER WHITES. 


Chester White 


Fall and Spring Boars 


to offer; also my two-year-old herd boar, Joe 
Cannon, by Onward, dam by Dunbar’s Choice; 
weighed 530 lbs. as a yearling. Other sires repre- 
sented: Gold Coin, Combination, White Oaks and 
Monte Christo. Prices «nd full description on 


application. 
F. W. LaDOUX, Spirit Lake, lowa 
SHIPPED 


CHESTER WHITES ‘c’s'::. 


Fall and spring boars to offer, sired by Model 
Boy 19573, a son of Modier, winner of first at five 
state fairs; dam by the champion Special. Others 
are by Moller Giant Ist, son of the 1000 Ib. Moller 
Giant, and by Onward. If we have a dissatisfied 
customer we know not who he is, and if there are 








such would be pleased to hear from him. Have new 
blood for old customers. 
ED ANDERSON, Alta, lowa 





SHORT-HORNS. 


Scotch Bulls of Size and Quality 


August and September yearlings weighing over 
1500 pounds, and December yearlings 1300 pounds. 
Cruickshank Lavenders, Broadhooks and Rosemarys 
(by Breadalbane). Nothing better in blood lines. 
Choice individuals. Come to see these bulls if you 
want a herd bull. They are genuine good ones. We 
are sure you will want them. If impossible to come, 
write. We guarantee them to be as represented. 
Don't delay. Address 


W. M. SMITH & SONS, 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORN 
BULLS 


Four extra good Scotch bulls, red, from 12 to 20 
months old. Two are out of imported cows, one out 
of a daughter of the imported cow and all are sired 





West Branch, lowa 





by the 2400-lb. Scotch bull, Meystome. Priced to 
sell. Address 
HARVEY HARRISON, Washta, lowa 





Scotch Herd Bull for Sale 


TERLING KNIGHT 318671 
Weight 2000 pounds; calved July 14, 1907; sire, Red 
Knight 174212; dam, Princess of Lake City by Fitz 
Eustice 126912, dam Imp. Dalmeny Princess 9th by 
by Scottish Sailor 150776, Also some Poland-China 
fall boars suitable to head berds. Call or write for 
full description. 
RUEBEL BROS., 
Farm one mile east of town. 


SPRUCEMEAD FARM 
Bulls and Boars 


All cherry reds. Bulls 
straight Scotch. One ex- 
tra choice 2-year-old, 1600 
lbs., $200. Worth more. 


J. A. BENSON 
So. 5th Ave., Sheldon, la. 


KILDEE’S SHORT-HORNS 


RED LIGHT 329810 and KING GLOSTER 
361196 at head of herd. Young bulls 
and heifers for sale. Address 
J. A. KILDEE, Osage, Iowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Fifteen bulls from 9 to 18 months old, half of them 
pure Scotch. Also two sable and white Scotch Collie 
male pups, old enough to train. Address 
F. M. F. CERWINSKHKE, Rockford, lowa 

Farm Between Rockford and Rudd. 


Please mention this paper when writing 


Marathon, jJowa 




















CHESTER WHITES 


BOARS A SPECIALTY 


140 spring pigs to select from, sired by Hawkeye 
Chief, Silver Monarch and Dandy. Our 
hogs are fed a diversity of feeds and have ample 
range to produce frame and muscle. Wesolicit your 


patronage 
C. W. MAYNARD, Elk Point, S. Dak. 


W. A. HOOVER, OSKALOOSA, IA. 


Breeder of High Class 


Chester White Swine 


Early spring and fall boars for sale—the heavy 
hammed, good backed, stretchy, big smooth quality 
kind. Come and see them. Free livery at Wilhoit’s 
barn. Telephone 92-U. Address as above, mention- 
ing Wallaces’ Farmer. 


_Ghester Whites 


150 March and April pigs, 20 fall boars—good 
stretchy, strong backed fellows. Sired by the show 
boar, Alright 20139 and Pat’s Choic e21473. 
Boars and spring gilts for sale. 

P. H. SHERIDAN, West Side, Iowa 
Boars and sows of spring 


CHESTER WHITE farrow 30 offer. 65 head 


to select from sired by Onward Jr. and Com- 
bination 2d. We are also offering Onward Jr. 
and a number of sows sired by him bred to Combina- 
tion 2d for fall farrowing. 

FRANK FITZGERALD, Fonda, Iowa 


VALE’S CHESTERS 


A fine lot of early boar pigs now for sale from this 
old established herd. Can supply old customers with 
pigs not related, and with herd headers that will 
suit the discriminating breeder. 

VALE, 














Bonaparte, Iowa 





I. C. and Chester White boars and gilts, bred 
« sows. Young stock a specialty. Mated, 00 
akin. Prolific, large Kind. FRED RUEBUSH, Sclota, Iilincls. 








AUCTIONEERS. 


Oliver S. Johnson 


TIPTON, LOWA 


Farm and ‘ive Stock Auctioneer 
Sold 105 sales from Sept. 1st to March 1st—575,000 


E. S. JOHNSTON 
Live Stock Auctioneer 


I conduct 100 sales per year. MIT. VERNON, 14> 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


(31) 1215 
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llowa State Fair and 
Exposition 





Des Moines, August 22-30, 1912 


With magnificent grounds, buildings and equipment, lowa presents 
to the people this year that which is sure to be the greatest live 
stock and agricultural exhibition. An entertainment program 
unrivaled and including all high class sports and performances, such 
as Aeroplanes, Wild West, Racing, Concerts, Fireworks, Vaudeville. 
First in show of live stock—Greatest asa machinery exhibit—Every- 
thing for the entire family—Lectures, meetings, etc. 


GET READY NOW TO ATTEND 


@“The Mecca For All 


Believers in Progress” 


DUROC JERSEYS. 


~ 











Are bred for April 
Also a few boars. 


Model Improver. 
and May farrow. 


10 good gilts and tried sows, four are by Cerre Gordo Chief 118299 by Won- 
der’s Model 91699, two by Gold Col. 98857 by Col.’s Prince 80911. one by 
Model Advaneer 71031, one by Hampton King 102077. All good ones and 


bred to such boars as Prince The Col., Model Advancer, Chief Select, etc. 


A. L. MOSSMAN & SON, Mason City, lowa 


One fall yearling bred to C.’s 





of February, March and April farrow. 
Sires, Fancy Chief $1145 and Lakings 
and several are show sows. 
JOHN LAKINGS, 


175 DUROC JERSEY PIGS 


Big, smooth, growthy boars for sale, weighing up to 166 Ibs. (July 25). 
Col. 104263. Their dams are of the very choicest breeding 
Quite a number of the boars are suitable for herd headers. 


Hurley, So. Dak. 





and R. J.’s Col. 362692. 
Look us up at Huron this year. 
Bred sow sale Feb. 12th. 


RIVERSIDE DUROC JERSEYS 


Boars to offer of both fall and spring farrow. We breed prize-winners that have an abundance of scale. 
Herd headed by Crimson Chief 79769, Golden Model 20th 97069, Jumbo Jim 2d 79491, Protection Col. Ist 97039 
Our show record at the state fair for the past three years gladly sent upon request. 


R. J. WEILAND—WM. GORDON, Canistota, S. Dak. 





Cc. A. DeVAUL 


INWOOD, IOWA 


and Calypso mostly. 


DUROC JERSEY 


One hundred March and April pigs to select from, sired by Happy Secret, Van’s Duroc Wonder 
We aim to get all the growth possible and retain feeding quality. 


YOUR PATRONAGE SOLICITED 


BOARS 


TO OFFER 











We have plenty 


February, March and April boars to offer, mostly sired by 
our good, large herd boar, ROBBIN’S CHOICE GOODS, Six 
are by the champion Van's Duroc Wonder. je ye 

a growth this year and believe we can please you ina boar. 


an ship over four 
lines of railroad. 


JNO. R. THOMPSON, Merrill, la. 





as I ever raised. Golden Model 21st is for sale. 


Nioen’s Durocs 


Has weighed 800 Ibs. 


Herd headed by Golden Model 21st, 2d prize 
boar at Sioux City, and Ringmaster, ist prize 
boar at Huron. Early spring boars for sale. 

They are doing extra fine. A number are as good 
Guaranteed right every way. Addres 


Inwood, lowa 





A. H. MOEN, 
HEAVY BONED 


CHRISTIANSON’S ounoes 


I am the breeder of the big milking strain and the 
big litter kind; the heavy boned hog which ts the 
money making kind. Among my herd 1s the cham- 
pion sow, Octave Thanet 5th 233588, champion at Sioux 
City, defeating all comers from 3 state fairs. Her 6 
splendid boars now being offered. Herd headed by 
Ohio’s Chief Last 81477. Col. and Crimson Wonder 
strains represented, I solicit your red hog business. 
Chas. Christianson, HK. D.4, Akron, Ia. 


“Always Better” Durocs 


SPRING BOARS FOR SALE 


Better than ever. Sired by Ming the Col., Col. 
Willetta and Golden Model iith. One yearling by 
Col. Willetta, 


COME AND SEE THEM 


Cc. W. HUFF, Mondamin, lowa 

















HORSES. 











Largest Importers in the United States 


STALLIONS 


Greeley Horselmporting Co. 


Percheron, Belgian and Shire 


70 head of steel grey and dapple grey Percherons. 

6) head of big ton blacks. 

We are the pioneer importers of Belgians, and to- 
day import more than any other two firms. 

Shires—New importation of best Shires ever 
brought to America—so judged by English judges. 

send 25c in stamps for largest illustrated catalog of 
pure bred stallions in the world, and large colored 
ograph showing 200 horses, suitable for framing, 








DUROG JERSEY 


FALL AND SPRING BOARS FOR SALE 


25 fall yearlings and 50 spring boars, mostly sired 
by Royal Col. 28237, Smith’s Crimson Wonder 107591, 
Victor Col. 120267, Prof. Model, and several choice 
ones by Crimson Wonder I Am and out of Helen's 
Choice, by Proud Col. Will also sell Victor Col. and 
Prof. Model. Pigs of good lengthy type with lots of 
quality and bone. Prices very reasonable. 


J. E. SMITH, Victor, Iowa 


JACOBS DUROCS 


100 HEAD OF MARCH AND APRIL PIGS 


Boars for sale to meet the needs of both farmer 
and breeder, and we give full value for the money. 
Sires represented: Iowa Chief, Hillsdale Wonder, 
Ringmaster, Freed’s Chief and Scout. Three boars 
by Ringmaster are out of the $125 gilt by Golden 

odel 2ist. They are very choice. 


PETER JACOBS, Kanaranza, Minn. 


Farm short distanc north of Rock Rapids, Iowa. 








or 15c for catalog alone. 


No business done on Sunday. 


A. B. HOLBERT, Proprietor 
Delaware County, 





oach and Hackney stallions for rent on shares. 


Greeley, lowa 





























Another Importation of Percheron and Belgian Mares 
ARRIVED AT MY FARM ON JUNE 4TH. 


These are mostly coming three-year-olds, a few coming fours, and one coming five-year-old. 
I believe I can show you better Beigian and Percheron mares than any other importer. Prices 


are very low. 


I also have another importation which will arrive next week. 


While I have 


a lot of especially fine mares, I also have some especially fine stallions and jacks ready for 


immediate service. 


W. L. DeCLOW, 


Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, 


CEDAR, RAPIDS, IOWA 





PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 


Breeds and Imports 


Percherons, Shires and Belgians 
Say. brother horseman, if you want to buy a stallion 
Hudson, Iowa, and see Crownover'’s 
nportation of big, flashy draft ton type that are 
and right in every way, and a square deal is 
nteed. No hot air, but high class borses at right 

Send 10c in stamps for large picture of the 


ren epmm 


~~ parade. 
Ww MN. CROWNOVER, 


DRAFT STALLIONS 


Iowa St&te College is offering for sale one 
thr year-old Clydesdale stallion, one yearling Cly- 
Cesdale stallion and one yearling Belgian stallion. 
A 1 few young Short-horn and Angus bulls, and 
> and gilts of the leading breeds. Address 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 


lowa State College Ames, lowa 


German Coach Stallions 


and Mares 
© offer two stallions foaled in 1906, imported in 
These have proved themselves splendid breed- 
€ We also offer home bred stallions two and three 
rs old. Imported and home bred mares for sale. 
to __ farm and see these horses. They will 


H E L D> 'BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., Ia. 


Lefebure’s Belgian Emporium 


_,7) stallions and mares arrived from Belgium April 

14 These, with those on our three farms, makes 

an Unusually large number of the right kind from 
prospective buyers can make selections. 

I fax is 8 mi. W. of Cedar Rapids on C. & N.-W.; 
&--0 on Marion and Ottumwa division of C. M. & St. 
/aul. Cedar Rapids and lowa City Interurban passes 

‘nl. from farm. Cars each hour from either town. 

phone for team to meet you 
H E NRY LEFEBURE, 


Please mention this paper when writing, 


Hudson, lowa 








ame 





Fairfax, Iowa 








Home-Bred Percherons 


One remarkably good steel grey coming three-year- 
old etallion, and one black coming three-year-old 
stallion, fully as beavy-boned but not 80 classy. 
Absolutely sound. Registered P. 8, A. 


Priced so it will pay you to 
come and see them, 


FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, Chariton, lowa 
R. O. MILLER, LUCAS, IOWA 


GLYDESDALES 


I now have the best lot of young stallions on the 
farm | ever offered for sale—cheap too. Call or write 








OME Bred Mammoth Jack for sale— 

Black with white points, heavy bone, deep and 

wide in chest, fine style and action; 2 years old. 
C. D. Bone, Prairie City, Ill. 








We are now ready to book or- 
ders for Pigs from Spring far- 


rowings, to be shipped — 
We also have a few 
very fine pigs from last Fall litters_etill unsold. 
Be sure and write before buying.’ 


MORGAN -FARM-BELOIT: WIS 


Holland Farm Berkshires 


Weoung boars and gilts of prize-winning stock, 
royally bred, of the Masterpi family. They will 
Please you. Prices reasonable. 

C.D. Nichols Live Stock Co., Cresco, lowa 


BERKSHIRES 


Twenty spring boars to offer, 25 gilts and a few 
yearling sows, Sires of spring pigs, ®u 
Value A 159258 and Prince Lee. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 

A. A. KADING, 











Fenton, lowa 


DUROC JERSEY BOARS 


Sixty March and April pige to select from. Main 
sire, Progressive Chief, asplendid boar and a 
sire of choice stock. Other popular blood lines rep- 
resented. H. W. SMITH & SONS, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 


GRANT LYNN, SPIRIT LAKE, IOWA 


Breeder of Duroc Jerseys. Herd headed by 
King’s Defender 114347, Graduate Chief 
and Evergreen Prince 99853. Will be glad to 
describe and quote prices on spring boars. Will ex- 
hibit at Des Moines and Sioux City. Look me up. 








| amp DUROCS—Leading strains of the 

most prolific, bred from mature sows. Boars 
ready for service at reasonable prices. R. W. PUGH, 
Williamsburg, lowa. 








BALMATS’ DUROCS 


We are now offering the best of our 19® orop of 
March and April boars, We feel sure that a number 
of them would have been strong candidates at the 
state fairs had they been fleshed. They have as good 
lines, bone, Jength and character as any we have ever 
raised. Chief Select Jr., Chief Select 24 
and Notcher Chief are the main sires. 


BALMAT & SON, Mason City, lowa 


Square Deal Herd 
DUROCS 


If you want a choice gilt bred or open, a tried sow 
or a good male at reasonable prices, make your wants 


known to 
8. D. RUNYON 
Golden Rule Farm, Fillmore, Ill. 


Duroc Jerseys 


Registered gilts and boars, March farrow. Choice 
breeding and quality. Forsale at attractive prices. 
G. G. LUTHY 

Peoria, illinois 








Box 1002 


DUROC JERSEY HERD HEADERS 


For sale—8 fall and spring yearling boass, sired by 
the show boars, Iowa Model 24215 aii Catmson Won- 
der Again. Some out of show sows of chetcest breed- 
ing. Wil! also sell lowa Model and a 2-year-otd herd 
boar by Valley alley King: MARK W. EDDY, Tententie, fowa 


DUROG JERSEY BOARS FOR SALE 


A good bunch—60 fall and 1a boars. sired by 
C. & E.’s Prince of Cols., G. C.’s Col., Graduate Col 
and Golden Model 3d. Most pop lar breeding. good 
individuals and moderate prices Call or write. 
GEO. EVARTS, Audubon, lowe 
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boar would do your ey ‘gua Prices reasonable. 
ISOM J. MART 





Pigs, either sex, from large, prolific sows of the best belting strains. 
times a grand champion, and is the sire of more prize winners than any boar of the breed. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MAMPSHIRES. 


—— — — — —  —EaaEaEaeEa=—=a=E=a=Eea=ea=aeEeEeEeaEeEeEeEeEeeS SS 


Brookview Hampshires For Sale 


Sired by Gen. Tipton (1677), many 
A Brookview 


LANCASTER, MISSOURI 








PUCTCCCC UU CUT UCTUUT. 


also a few cows, at farmers’ prices. 


Cc. G. HELMING, 


ADEE coiniactse 








Aberdeen-Angus ; Bulls and Heifers 


Good quality. 
price, considering quality, take advantage of this offer at once. 


If you want a good animal at a small 


Waukon, lowa 





BULLS 


12 ANGUS BULLS 12 


Good Breeding Endividual Merit 
Priced to Sell 
ALSO SOME FEMALES FOR SALE 


Mm. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Hl. 


“The Dells” Stock Farm 


Offers 20 Augus Bulls 


Ready for service of the best families at prices 
that should movethem. If you want achoice Angus 
bull write at once or come and see. 

Railroad station, Mackinaw Dells, on farm. 


S. E. LANTZ, Congerville, Illinois 


20 ANGUS BULLS 20 


By Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen’s Prileno 91606. 
you want the smooth, low set quality kind of table 
blood lines, write me for full description and prices. 











JOUN E. GRIFFITH, Washington, lowa 





10 ANGUS BULLS TO OFFER 


from 12 to 18 months old. The regular “Doddie”’ 
kind; smooth, low down and thick. Mostly sired by 
the great ton herd bull, Hx. Popular families. 
Address W. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 
ANGUS BU LL ed of — of best breed- 
pricing them to 
suit the man with the pon Mn herd. Our herd is 
headed by Imp. Ideal of Stranden 28158 and we are 


offering cows and heifers bred to him. We invite in- 
spection. R. WILKINSON & SON, Mitchellville, Ia. 


SUMMIT FARM HAMPSHIRES 


A number of unrelated early 
spring litters of the very best 
blood lines. Fall boars and 
open and bred sows and gilts. 
See us at State Fair. 
Watch for announcement of 
late Oct. sale. Send for book- 
let describing spring litters. 
MAXWELL & SPANGLER, Oreston, ta. 


Full Blooded Cattle and Horses Wanted! 


(She stuff preferred) in exchange for a nice, smooth 
quarter section of jand near Weyburn, Sask., and also 
a nice quarter near Plankington, 8. D., all tillable, 
but no improvements, 
J. BP. MUBBAY, 





We are offering a superior 

















Cedar Kapids, lowa 
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bert * It’s no longer a question of choosing between wood and concrete. Everybody 
‘fal ee knows concrete is the one logical building material. 
he’ ee Farmers all over the country are actually saving money by building their houses, 
Se ee] barns, silos, watering troughs, feeding floors, etc., etc., of concrete—saving money, 
hat Peres saving labar — and getting better looking, more sanitary, bigger paying farms. 

rs The point is, you must be careful in selecting your cement. There are many kinds —and they 

is Shes don’t all make good concrete. Farmers who have had experience are protecting themselves 
(fee pars by insisting on 


LEHIGHcemENT 


es Lehigh is always the same — always dependable. Absolutely uniform in color and fineness, The 

; takes severest possible tests have proved Lehigh to be the strongest, longest-lasting, best all-round 

. ‘ cement for every kind of work on the farm. Build with Lehigh and you have built once and 
for all—never any repairs—positively fireproof. The older it gets the stronger it becomes. 


a ed 
Look for the trade-mark on each bag. 
= s 6 
‘} Come to Our Exhibit at the Iowa State Fair 
a % We have a number of books on concrete which every farmer should have. They will save you 

. money as well as labor and trouble. Call at our exhibit and ask for “The Modern Farmer’”’ 

‘ : and “Concrete Silos.” They cost you nothing and put you under no obligation whatever. 

at ; Our Exhibit at the Iowa State Fair will be located on Grand Avenue, 
eS dg %, : at the West End of Emphitheatre. 
» Re _ Git A, If you do not expect to attend the Fair, write us and ask for your copies of these two valuable, practical 
: ao. - —_ books; they are FREE. 


: Me Oe Lehigh Portland Cement Company 

He H OH ISTLANDY <i=,,  898C People’s Gas Building, Chicago resent 

—2° Bi (80a) 11 Mills, 11,000,000 Barrels Capacity : : Look for Lehigh on 

re eS y+) Bs , Se Every Bag 

i: SS \, ae See “‘Lehigh Sets 
aes = = the Stan 











